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“EVERY BODY’S ALBUM. 


THE HAIR MARKET OF EVREUX. 


Normandy is a fins and fertile land; sturdy in its 
provinciality of usage, custom, and costume; and ap¬ 
pealing, with peculiar force, to the sympathies of our 
own country, through links of historical association and 
affinity, resembling the ivy branches that serve to 
hold together the loosening owner stone of some an¬ 
tique tower; to which, spring after spring, their ver¬ 
dure imparts a show of vitality, connecting it with the 
passing time. In Normandy, we trace the habits of 
life of the fathers of our forefathers; we admire the 
Gothic temples that formed the models of those where¬ 
in the baptized savages of Albion first knelt in Chris¬ 
tian adoration; we east an eye of angry jealousy upon 
the tapestried effigies of warriors, who, evon though 
their blood be flowing in our veins, are known to us 
by the title, odious in our ears, of “ Conquerors of 
Britain.” We feel ourselves, in short, to be traversing 
the lands of a kinsman—but a kinsman against whom 
we are bound to entertain a sort of hereditary grudge 
and lingering jealousy—yet in whoee lace we distin¬ 
guish the features of our own, while his voice bears 
the inflection of voices which are dear to our hearts. 

A Norman farm, in particular, is almost the only 
rustic habitation, throughout the wide kingdom of 
France, which, for a moment, recalls to mind the 
homesteads of agricultural^ England. During the 
blossoming of the cider orchards, or the gathering of 
the apple harvest, you might pass a day in some an¬ 
cient manor on the banks of the Orne; or, during the 
summer heats, luxuriate among those pastures skirting 
the Seine, where the small compact cows of some rich 
dairy-farm stand half hidden in the fresh and dewy 
grass; and fancy yourself transported to the “ fanny 
fields” of Worcester or Herefordshires, or the luxuriant 
meadows of Chester or Essex. Forget, for a moment, 
the trimly neatness of the farm-parlour of your own 
country, and close your eyes upon the high towering 
cap and the tinselled jacket of the Norman farm-dam¬ 
sel, and England will be before you; England, with 
its warm hearts and open hands, its abruptness of 
greeting and scantiness of ceremonial. The Norman 
peasant is neither subservient, nor even courteous, as 
his brethren of the adjoining provinces; but obstinate, 
litigious, or frank and loyal, as his humour serves; and, 
above all, proud of his downright spirit of independ¬ 
ence, as a Vend can of his hoodwinked Bourbonisra. 

In one of the greenest and most fertile nooks of the 
Norman department of the Eure, there stands a solid 
but antiquated farm-house, of somewhat manorial pre¬ 
tensions, known by the name of Trois Fresnes; and in¬ 
habited. from sire to son, from the days of the Fronde, 
or even earlier, by a family named Froslin—people of 
honourable renown; content to follow, from generation 
t(f generation, the calling' of Norman graziers; proud 
of themselves, their cattle, and their rich pasturage, 
and, above all, of the cordial good-will of their numer¬ 
ous neighbours. Extended between a richly-wooded 
cote and the waters of the Seine, and sufficiently near 
the mouth of the river to assign to a portion of their 
fertile fields the distinction of Pre Sali, or Salt marsh 
so coveted by the feeders and dairy-farmers supplying 
the markets of the French metropolis, the lands of 
Trois Fresnes are regarded with an envious eye by 
many a neighbouring cultivateur connected with the 
victualling trade of the French or American shipping, 
in the adjacent town of Havre de Grace; for, on more 
than one Shrove Tuesday, the Boeuf Gras, or prize ox 
of the good city of Paris, has been purchased by some 
ambitious buteher of the Marcb6 des Innocens or St. 
Honor4, from (he closes of the Froslins; and, at various 
epochs of the family history, when the matron head¬ 
ing the house has chanced to be of cunning equal to 
‘icr industry, the dairy is known to have produced 


cheeses equal in excellence, if not in reputation, to the 
for famed frontage* of Roquefort or Neuftchitel; Trois 
Fresnes is, in short, a favoured spot; and its people, at 
the period we describe, happy and prosperous people. 

Towards the close of the last century, hojarever, a 
certain old Eustache Froelin found himself not only 
sole proprietor of Trois Fresnes, but father of two stoat 
and likely sons, destined once more to sever in twain 
the heritage of his forefathers, and, in all probability, 
to provide it with heritors innumerable, of their seve¬ 
ral generations. It was impossible to see two finer, 
free-hearted, more spirited young’fellows, than Eus¬ 
tache and Sylvain Froslin; foremost of all the county 
side at a fray or frolic, and noticed (even when in 
turns accompanying their father, every Carnival-tide, 
to the capital, to settle accounts with the OcmetiibU 
dealers of the Palais-Royal, or the purveyors of the 
Halles,) for their manly bearing and handsome per¬ 
sona. Sharing, in equal measure, these external ad¬ 
vantages and the affection of their parents, not a no¬ 
tion of rivalship entered their heads. They loved 
each other with a love truly fraternal, and it was ta¬ 
citly understood in the family that, whenever the in¬ 
creasing infirmities of old Eustache might render it 
desirable for him to retire from the active manage¬ 
ment of the form, his two sons would marry and bring 
home their wives; Eustache taking the direction of 
the grazing department, Sylvain of the dairy-form, as 
had already chanted in the administration of the Fros- 
lyn household. So ran the inclination of the two lads; 
and Pere Froslin and his jovial old helpmate often in¬ 
quired of their boys, when they returned together 
from the fair of Caen, or the annual fetes of Rouen, 
whether they had chosen them each a Rachel after 
his liking, in order to recommence these establish¬ 
ments of the family. 

At length, juet as he attained his twenty-first year, 
young Eustache was heard to answer in the affirma¬ 
tive ; and it was greatly to the joy of the prudent pa¬ 
rents that his affections had been so sagely influenced 
as to have fallen on the only child of a wealthy cider 
grower, the amount of whom dowry would at once 
restore the moiety of the dismembered form to its pris¬ 
tine importance, since Eustache might either bestow 
an equivalent in money upon his younger brother, or 
by the purchase of adjoining lands, render his own 
I half larger than the whole. On this hint the young 
man spake, however, decidedly and loudly in the ne¬ 
gative. 

| From his youth upwards, his anticipations of earthly 
happiness had veated themselves in a household 
shared with his brother Sylvain, and his brother Syl- 
vain’s future family; nor would the temptations of a 
royal palace (not even of the Chkteau d'Eu, with all 
its dependencies) have bribed him from hia purpose. 
Whatever lands he might be disposed to add to his 
share of the farm of Trois Fresnes, live together they 
must, as all of the name of Froslin had done before 
them. 

Under these happy auspicea, the wedding of tha 
elder brother was now about to be celebrated; and 
Sylvain, whose spirit was of a more gay, and, per¬ 
haps, somewhat more graceless turn, was often heard 
jesting with Eustache upon the careful comforts so 
early awaiting him, and the sobriety of demeanour 
thenceforward befitting Benedict, as “ tha married 
man;” and the bridegroom expectant was sometimes 
seen to shake his head gravely in reply. But not a 
syllable of retort or reproach was beard to escape his 
lips; not a word or insinuation that could be suppoeed 
to compromise the discretion of Sylvain in the estima¬ 
tion of his father and mother; so that it .foil with the 
startling force of a thunderbolt upon the old people. 
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when, shortly afterwards, and before their elder son 
had yet brought home his wife, the younger was de¬ 
tected in an aflair ofj Tillage gallantry; which, in a 
family so rigidly moral, was accounted among the 
moat heinous of human enormities. Accustomed to 
weigh every infraction of divine and temporal law 
with the same balance, and on the same blind princi¬ 
ple, their indignation was now so vehemently demon¬ 
strated, that Sylvain, at heart a rover, scrupled not to 
depart furtively from his unquiet home, to make the 
best of his way to Havre, and finally to set sail in a 
vessel bound to the Havana. 

The truant was heard of no more at the farm of 
Trois Fresnes! The marriage of Eustache with Ma- 
nette Leclerq—deferred from week to week, and 
month to month, in hopes that the wanderer would re¬ 
turn, humbled and repentant, to knit anew the links 
of that domestic chain which his absence had tended 
so strangely and unexpectedly to disunite—was at 
length solemnized; and when, at the expiration of a 
year, Sylvain remained still absent, and deigned not 
even to communicate to his family the motives of his 
estrangement, the friendly inquiries of the neighbours 
and acquaintances of old Froslin merged in most sig¬ 
nificant and mysterious silence. All felt convinced 
that Sylvain would come no more; that mischief had 
befallen the truant His name became of forbidden 
utterance at Trois Fresnes. The frail damsel, the 
original cause of his disgrace, died within twelve 
months of his departure; and, although a victim to 
some such unromantic distemper as the measles or a 
bilious fever, was always said to have pined away in 
remorse for her faults, or grief for the flight of her pa¬ 
ramour; and Eustache and Manette took their place 
by the family fire-stde, with a tacit agreement that 
Sylvain never more should be mentioned in the hear¬ 
ing of the old people, to draw down their tears, or ex¬ 
cite their parental ire. Nor did the father and mo¬ 
ther seem inclined to provoke a breach of this resolu¬ 
tion. Their whole attention was fixed upon the cradle 
of a little Manette Froslin, which had been added to 
the household furniture of Trois Fresnes; and, though 
vexed in their hearts that Providence had not willed 
it to shelter the head of an Eustache of the ihird ge¬ 
neration, instead of a little girl, the babe was a pro¬ 
mising babe, and the newly acquired names of grand- 
sire and grand-dame sounded highly pleasing in their 
ears. A second year elapsed, and brought with it that 
second pledge of family peace and prosperity which 
seemed to form the limit ofFroelin ambition; and this 
child was not only a boy, but honoured by the beloved 
name as saered to the farm of Trois Fresnes as that of 
" George*’ to the Conservatives of Great Britain, or 
** Louis” to the Constitutionalists of France. A fate, 
however, was upon the youngest born. After a few 
months, Eustache Froslin III. pined and died, appa- 
parently of no other malady than the over-watching 
and over-tending of its kindred; and to hear the la¬ 
mentations that arose over its little coffin, it appeared 
as if all the sorrow connected with the disappearance 
of Sylvain was forgotten in the grief arising from the 
untimely decease of a toothless nursling! 

Again, however, after a year, the family compli¬ 
ment was achieved by the birth of a second son—a 
new Eustacho; when Eustache, the father, could not 
refrain from whispering, in paternal triumph to his 
^rife, Manette, that if Sylvain should ever return, he 
would be strangely startled to find his place, in the 
affection of his parents, usurped by this younger and 
fiursr favourite; and, with utter inoonsideration, ths 
young mother smiled at the crnel idea! 

[Aaotber disappointment of a similar kind occur- 
fid* and little Manette at length remained sole heir.] 

^ Old Eustache and bis wifo, now infirm and frac¬ 
tious, dwelt peevishly on their disappointment, as 
though the death of the boys were the fault and not 


the affliction of Manette and her husband. They 
complained, as if God had dealt unjustly by them: and 
cried aloud upon the name of their younger-born—of 
Sylvain the wanderei^-as if their lamentationa could 
bring him baek to them from the wilds of undiscover* 
sd countries, or the caves of the great deep! 

Apparently, their prayers were heard! One fine 
evening, towards ths close of the very summer, the 
earliest roses of which had been scattered over the 
grave of little Sylvain, the name of the third bom, the 
family of Froslin was collected together near the por¬ 
tal of the farm, under one of those ancient and moss- 
grown ash trees of /Wnes, from which its name was 
supposed to be derived, gloomy and dispirited, and 
having driven away, by repeated ckidings of her mer¬ 
riment, the little Manette, who would willingly have 
remained sporting at the feet of her half-blinded grand- 
sire. The golden sun was streaming over the fertile 
orchard, bringing to view the ripe plenteousness of^ 
its musky fruits; the kine, newly driven in from the 
pastures, were dispensing from the neighbouring yard 
their pure fragrance of breath; the bees were wend¬ 
ing home to their hives, the doves circling round their 
cote, the watch-dogs about to be loosed, the gates clos¬ 
ed for the night, when the child, who had strayed 
from the silent and meditative family group towards a 
small garden gate, leading through a close to the 
high road, suddenly made her appearance, leading, or 
rather dragging by the hand, a sturdy urchin, otyiear- 
ly her own age—sunburnt, tattered, but with large 
dark eyes peering out beneath his black dishevelled 
curls, which afforded grace and vivacity to his coun¬ 
tenance. 

M Here is a petit bonhamme, who says he is hungry,” 
said Manette, forgetting her disgrace in the interest 
with which she pleaded the cause of her newly found 
acquaintance. 44 May I give him a portion of my sup¬ 
per r* 

“ Thou wouldst always be sharing thy supper with 
one vagrant or another,” replied her mother reprov¬ 
ingly. “Where didst thou find this boy ?—let him go 
—turn him out of the garden—he is no playmate for 
thee.” 

“ No playmate, but so poor—so very poor—and so 
ragged and hungry—that, for the sake of mercy, dear 
mother,” (even the child had too much tact and deli¬ 
cacy to utter the word charity in the hearing of so 
miserable an object.) “ I beseech you send him not 
forth again to the road, till he has eaten and is satis¬ 
fied.” 

“ And what is he doing in the road ?” rejoined hr* 
father in a hoarse voice. 

“ Begging, no doubt—perhaps stealing!” added the 
old grandmother in a fretful voice. 

“ Neither begging nor stealing,” persisted Manette, 
with some degree of firmness; “ but sitting patiently 
beside his poor father and mother, who are resting 
themselves, and"! think, weeping, under the hedge of 
the orchard.” 

“ Trampers, on their road to Havre,” interrupted 
the old father; “ and probably intent upon robbing the 
orchard.” 

“ Robbing the orchard!” ejaculated little Manette, 
her heart swelling against such an accusation; 44 when 
'tie a poor, infirm, shattered, one-armed sailor.” 

“ And what is thy name, child ?” said her father, 
somewhat mollified by this description, and addressing 
the boy. 

“ Eustache!” replied the urchin, firmly, bat in e 
foreign accent. 

“ Eustache whatV reiterated the younger Froslin 
with gradually awakening interest * 

But the boy only shook his head in reply, and 
seemed to turn towards his friend Manette for an ex¬ 
planation of the question. The little girl, however, 
was no less at fruit than himself; only, when thn 
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a m Myia dr u r fhwtache repeated', in broken French, his 
grtgtas! complaint, that he wo hungry, very hangry, 
Ohe no longer scrupled to appeal to the hospitality of 
ter parents in his behalf She felt that an ” Ens- 
teche,” descended from whatever stock, could not be 
turned away hangry from (he door ef the Fros- 
fins. 11 

** Fetch In youT father and mother, my little man,” 
•aid her father, insensibly relenting, as he ga2ed upon 
the prood bearing of the fine little feHow. “ Or, stay 
—(be does not appear half to understand us)—do you 
go forth, Manetle. into the road, and bid these people 
make their way into the kitchen. There is broken 
meat enough at Trow Fresnes to put heart into an 
dd sailor and his wife, for a league or two of their 
road across the country.” 

And Manette needed no second injunction. In a 
moment she was-through the garden, the meadow, and 
leading back towards the house the object of her un¬ 
taught benevolence. But she had no mind to conduct 
her proteges to the kitchen. She could not help flat¬ 
tering heraelf that, when her parents discerned with 
their own eyes, the maimed and distressed condition 
of the father of little Eustache. they would do more 
in succour or his wants than throw him a few morsels 
of meat, subtracted from the portion of the house-dog 
On pretext, therefore, of bringing the wayfarers to 
meet their child, she managed to guide them diredly 
to ihe spot where the Froelin family sat united be¬ 
neath the spreading ash tree. 

The child had not, however, prepared herself for 
half that was to follow her manoeuvres. As the limp¬ 
ing sailor approached the family group, an old mas¬ 
tiff, forming one of the ancient guardians of the farm, 
suddenly leapt from his accustomed post at the feet of 
the old man; and instead of fulfilling the general ex¬ 
pectation of a furious attack upon their suspicious 
looking visiter, crouched whining to his feet, licked 
his hands and ragged vestments; and, when encour¬ 
aged by the stranger’s apostrophe of “ Tot, au moins , 
Bobonne , tu me reconnaisT jumped almost into his 
arms, with barkings and whinmgs of recognition and 
tenderness. The attention of Eustache was thua di¬ 
rected towards the countenance of their mysterious 
guest; and it needed only a moment’s scrutiny to in¬ 
duce him to fling his own arnu around the neck of 
the dismembered sailor, while he exclaimed, in sob¬ 
bing accents, “My brother—my dear, dear Syl- 
vam!” 

Again a few second*, and tha poor wanderer was 
clasped to the bosom of his gray-headed father; while 
the decrepit Madame Fioslin surveyed, with impas¬ 
sioned emotion, those grievous changes which the 
chances of war and the vicissitudes of foreign climes 
had wrought upon the person ef her youngest bom. 

“ And he is still ohly in the flower of his age !”she 
again and again exclaimed to her daughter-in-law— 

44 only-six-and-thirly, if he live till Michaelmas: yet, 
as you see, so grievously has the poor soul been dis¬ 
figured, that the very mother who bore him can 
scarcely recognize the fine gallant young fellow whose 
imprudence forced him to quit a quiet house, and 
rush into the perils and mischances of a sea-faring 
life.” 

“ Not a word now of impmdance,” interrupted the 
trembling voice of the old father. 

“ Not a word more of imprudence,” repeated the 
joyous broiher, who found tife own troubles obliterated 
by the delight of once more clasping his youth’s com¬ 
panion to his breast: and, at the same moment, all 
turned their eyes towards the female companion of 
Sylvnin, who had reiired to the back ground, and was 
silently but tearfully caressing her little boy; on which 
Sylvain, replying wiih a proud voice to their mule in¬ 
quiry, announced— 1 >• My xc\fe, and my son and 
Eustache was instantly by their side, and leading 


them forward to receive the benedict fen of the dU 
people. So engrossed, indeed was he by this well- 
motived effort; that net for a single moment did it ee- 
cur m him that the little stranger was corns to frus¬ 
trate his own children of what had been so hOf* 
teemed their inheritance. His heart waa warm to¬ 
ward* (he dark-eyed woman, so lovely and so yemg 
even io the extremity of distress; and towards me bey 
whom Manette*s humanity had been so prompt to re¬ 
store to the enjoyment of his rights. 

" Why surprise us thus?—why mistrust us thosT 
cried he to his new sister in-law, as he placed her on 
a seat beside his wife. “ Why not at once ruth scrov 
the threshold ofTrois Fresnes, and take among ns (ha 
place so long vacant ?” 

“ We were in no plight to present ourselves at yoor 
gate,” replied the beautiful stranger, in imperfect 
French. “ We should have been repulsed by your 
servants; and Sylvain decided that we should tarry 
till nightfall by the yvay^side, ere we knelt down to 
demand the blessing of his parents. But my boy «• 
famishing—we had not tasted food since manning, 
and”- 

“ Where is he—where is he ?” cried Eustace, look¬ 
ing round for his little namesake. 44 Abf Manette » 
wiser than we are. My girl has carried him off to 
supply him with a hearty supper.” 

And off he set, in his turn, to see a plenteous board 
spread for the wayfarers, and to order the farm ser¬ 
vants out of the way, that none might pry into his 
brother’s misery. And happy, indeed, was the re¬ 
united family when that night they sat at meat, lis¬ 
tening to Sylvain’s recital of his escapes from the hor- 
ricanes of the Western world, only to fall into tha 
hands of tha pirates of those unquiet seas—of his re¬ 
capture with the hordes of Buccaneers, by the imperial 
flag of the Brazils—of his long imprisonment and pi¬ 
ling labour under the scorching sun of La Plata—sod 
finally, ef his escape and flight, favoured by the af 
fectionate zeal of a lady of the land, who saw and 
loved the European captive, who deserted all to ho 
his companion, and whom he now presented to the 
gratitude of his own family, as his Isabella—his wife 
--the mother of his noble boy. Together, he said, 
for three long years, they had toiled in one of thetacst 
sultry mine districts of Chili, to procure means d 
reaching die coast and obtaining a passage to France; 
and she, who, in the first instance, had abandoned 
name and fame, riches and comfort, to be the wife ef 
a fugitive, had laboured with her soil hands, and giv¬ 
en her tender loveliness to the withering fervour of a 
meridian sky, to further the projecte of her husband; 
so that Isabella, though still beautiful, in the lustre 
her large eyes, and the blackness of her glossy hail 
wa^ old beyond her age—olive-hued beyond the deep 
complexion of her country. And though, at the elms 
of supper, and the exciting narrative of her husband 
a brilliant carnation tinged, for tha first time for mug 
months, that sod brown cheek, Madame EustncW 
was secretly of opinion, “ that the foreign woman, or 
lady, or whatever she might choose to call herselC 
was as black as the Queen of Sheba, and no great 
beauty after all;" for Manette was already inwardly 
hurt by the ejaculation of her old father-in-law, that, 
aAer all, it was fortunate enough that neither ef his 
three sickly grandsons survived, since now these was 
once mores stout and healikfhl “ Eustache” to repre¬ 
sent the Froslinsof Trois Fresnes! 

This momentary jealousy subsided, however, when 
she found herself called upon to do a woman’s pert 
in equipping the destitute stranger, from her ward¬ 
robe; and when, on the morrow, she beheld Madame 
Sylvain arrayed in Norman costume, and admired the 
raven brilliancy of the tresses she had herself assisted 
to roll into a chignon under her coif, after the feshiea 

of her native province, the almost girlish naiveii with 
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wWA rsrfbefta Was the first Id marks sport of the 
aWkardness of tier appearance in her new habiliments, 
end the good earnest with which she set about aiding 
Madame Cuetache in the household tasks, which this 
sodden accession to the family imposed upon all its 
members, won all hearts to her cause. The old peo¬ 
ple, indeed, were wholly taken up with the beauty 
and forwardness of the grandson, who seemed miracu¬ 
lously vouchsafed, by Providence, to relieve the ap¬ 
prehensions of their declining yeahq of seeing their 
time-honoured name extinct in the land; while Ena- 
tache was reverting, with his brother, to reminiscences 
of the past, and a thousand projects for the future ; 
among which, not the least edifying, was a pilgrimage 
of the united family to the shrine of Notre Dame de 
Don Secours, in the neighbourhood of Havre, with the 
motive offering of a silver ship, to fulfil a vow which 
fiylvain admitted himself to have made in the great 
peril of a Caribbean hurricane. 

And now the felted calf was slain, and the neigh- 
boors called ia. All was joy and festivity at Trois 
Frames ; and little Eustaehe and Manette danced to 
gefher upon the green sward, whilst his parents sat 
recounting, for the hundredth time, their hair-breadth 
escapes, their teils, and privations. The our£ of the 
▼Hinge—who, having been summoned to consecrate 
the silver frigate, (procured by commission, from one 
of the best artificers of Quai dee Orfhvrts) took part in 
the fete and the discussion—was learnedly question¬ 
ing the wanderers concerning the mineral and bota¬ 
nical products of the outlandish regions they had visit¬ 
ed—tho modes of their religious faith—the fashioning 
of their meats, drink, and raiment; while rhe old Nor¬ 
man fathers demanded, in their tarn, a description of 
the Pampas, the wild horses, and the lasso ; and their 
▼rives and daughters strove to extract news from rhe 
scarcely comprehensible French of Isabella, touching 
those fbr-off lands, where the very pebble stones are 
emeralds and diamonds, and the fire tongB of beaten 
■ijver. 

After a short period, however, these diversions aud 
pleasant gossiping* gave way to the sober business of 
life. Sylvam, unable, from his infirmities, to reassume 
his former active occupations in the farm, was deputed, 
hy the common accord of his father and brother, to 
preside over its book accounts and bargains, its chaf¬ 
fering® and measurings forth; and once more old Fros- 
fln signified to his two sons the order of partition 
which was to mark out their portions of inheritance. 
Xach wai well content Heartily had the brothers 
loved each other ftom their childhood; and, in the 
interim of their separation, both had deeply suffered 
—Sylvain m the flesh, Eustaehe in the spirit; and 
Sytvam was now a maimed man and infirm—and Eus- 
lache Tiad the memory of the three fair babes he had 
lost, still haunting his happy homestead, and subduing 
him to a moderate frame of mind. 

Manette had just attained her seventh year, and 
her young cousin was two years younger, when these 
singular events brought them together under the roof 
of their ancestors. But little Eustaehe, bold and brave 
as a lion, and framed in Herculean mould, had the ap¬ 
pearance of being even older than the girl; and they 
had not played together six months among the farm- 
fields, and along the wooded steeps of the cdte, when 
bid Froslin whispered to his wife—“ The lands of 
Trois Fresnes will not, after all, be broken up. The 
curfc tells me it wift be easy to procure a dispensa¬ 
tion—the children doat upon each other—may we 
survive to behold them man and wife !” 

Nor was the prayer less cordially echoed by the pa¬ 
rents of Eustaehe and Manette. It would have been 
difficult to say to which mother which child was dear¬ 
est. Madame Eustaehe was always fancying she de¬ 
tected m the bey the features and qualities which 
might have graced the sons she had lost; while the 


sweet and fern mine disposftiena Cf'foe generous Mi¬ 
ll plte accorded better with throe of her foreign aunt 
than with the more homely‘habits of her own mot he r ; 
for Manette was, according to Wordsworth's Interpre¬ 
tation—a lady of nature's making; p o ss es s ed of % 
thousand lively sensibilities, a thousand graces of de¬ 
meanour, inspired by her habitual communing with 
the flowers and birds, the woods and waters. Hdr 
Braiillian kinswoman was the first female of gentle 
binh with whom she had been on habits of intimacy ; 
and cordially did they cling to each other, and very 
readily did the Norman niece acquire the language, 
the songs, the love of that distant country, to which, 
spite of herself, the thoughts of Madame Sylvam we r e 
ever straying. Dearly ts she loved rhe husband for 
whom she had sacrificed so much, and the son who 
would willingly have sacrificed alt to her, Isabella 
pined inwardly, amid the humid glades of grasew 
Normandy, for the peibhing skies and parched sands 
of her native sail. She missed its wfM guitars, its 
luscious fruits, its gorgeous flowers, 'm sparkling in¬ 
sects, its bright-winged birds—she missed its glowing- 
lieu r ted children— 

Souk made of fire, and children of tha pug. 

So cheerful was she, and so affectionate, howsvg, 
in their family circle, that none could fancy or believe 
she was pining after unattainable enjoyments; and 
Sy I vain's wife .sank under a rapid decline, ere any, 
save l or young niece, supposed her to be ailing. Tha 
death of the foreigner produced a wider chasm in tha 
circh of Trois Fresnes than could have been antici¬ 
pated. Her great piety, her gentleness, her unaffected 
adoption of the habits of life of her husband's family, 
had endeared her to all. Even the old people re¬ 
garded let with the sort of admiration to be lavished 
on some rure nnd costly ornament unexpectedly at¬ 
tained; unconsciously they felt her tones, gestures, and 
sentiments to he superior to their ewn; and when ska 
had departed, Trois Fresnes seemed bereaved of some 
heavenly saint. 

The old pen pi* did not long survive her— WHhfet 
a few weeks of each other, and a few months c ft Isa¬ 
bella, the aged FYoslins toefk their place, side by side, 
in that corner of the village cemetery long appropriated 
to their race; and the last wishes of the old farmer 
were found k> be strictly in acnrrdance with the first 
—that the estate of Trots Fresnes should be exaefly 
portioned between hia two sons, and at some future 
tima, re-united by the union of their offspring— a pro¬ 
ject in which all parties coincided. 

And now the little household, once more, and hope¬ 
lessly dismembered, grew sad and sorrowful. Yeung 
Eustaehe, having attained his eleventh year, was 
despatched to a school at Caen, for a smattering of 
education; while Manette, already thirteen, and, in 
appearance, verging towards womanhood, began 4o 
lend effectual assistance to her mother in the adminis¬ 
tration of her uncle's dairy-farm. 

[She was not handsome, but the soul or generosity 
and kindness, with a head of hair that almost compen¬ 
sated for her lack of personal attraction in other re¬ 
spects. 1 ] 

So passed the days, so passed the years, at Trail 
Fresnes; Eustaehe and his wife, exclusively occupied 
with the administration of their temporal affairs; with 
the joy of adding Iouis-d’ors to their store; of driving 
a hard bargain with the purveyors, their customers; 
or an easy one for some new close or coveted nook of 
land, which their savings enabled them to add to th$ir 
estate;—and Sylvain divided between .his tenderness 
for the memory of hia wife and for the living ton aha 
had bequeathed him. He felt, indeed, that bis infir¬ 
mities were graduttUy hearing him down to thtfmm 
and repined not qt a prospect which profcfised ft re- 
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wit* Him with Isabella; bat it tended in tone degree, 
to inspire him with tbe dmire of life, when, as yeong 
Eustache edveneed in years, the wildness and posi- 
tiveness of his disposition seemed to render him pecu¬ 
liarly dependant on parental guidance. Nay, some¬ 
times, when the niece, who so affectionately tended 
the eld sailor in his ailments, was lending him her 
ana to traverse the meadows, or visit his cattle in 
their closes, he would whisper to Manette his appre¬ 
hensions that, at some future time, her household hap- 
jkinees might be impaired by the impetuosity ef his 
son. But the young girl would hear no evil speaking 
touching her cousin, even from the lips of his father. 
She had always a kind word of extenuation for his 
faults or follies—a word of fond reminiscence for him 
who, in his babyhood, she had been the first to guide 
back to the home of his ancestors: for him who, in a 
few short yean, would be to her all in all—her prop, 
her stay, her comforter, her lover, her husband! 

At last, the excesses of Eustache attained a height 
which oould neither be concealed from his father, nor 
extenuated by his little wife; and, in spite of Manette's 
whispered remonstrance to Sylvain—“ Remem her, 
dear uncle, it was the severity with which my grand¬ 
father visited your own boyish offences that drove 
you forth to exile, and proved the origin of so many 
misfortunes; be merciful, therefore, with Eustache, for 
his sake, and mine, and your own;" the father of the 
only son would hear of nothing less than alienating 
him from the neighbourhood, by placing him for a 
year or two in a commercial counting-house at Havre, 
under a rigid master, with a scanty stipend and allow¬ 
ance, so as effectually to repress his tendencies to fol¬ 
ly and extravagance. For the best sake of his son, he 
resolved to dispense for a time with the comforts of 
hie society; even though awaro that his own days were 
numbered, and that he must shortly bid adieu alike 
to the niece who ministered to his happiness, and the 
eon who neglected it. 

, It was on the eve of Eustache’s departure for Ha¬ 
vre—a place which, to the apprehensions of a coun¬ 
try girl like Manette, presented all the perilous se¬ 
ductions of a great metropolis—that the two cousins 
were wandering together among the thickets of the 
cAte, which had seen them grow up together in com¬ 
panionship so familiar; and Manette, who had now at¬ 
tained her seventeenth year, could not repress her 
tears, on perceiving that the joyous boy found it im¬ 
possible to conceal the delight with which he antici¬ 
pated his removal from the harsh restrictions and te¬ 
dious monotony of home; nor was it till, at the close 
of a wild expatiation on the pleasures awaitiag him, 
ho turned to claim the ever ready sympathy of 
his cousin, that Eustache for a moment conjectured 
she oould be either pained or alarmed by his infatua¬ 
tion. 

• ••***•* 

A long, long kiss, impressed upon the fine open fore¬ 
head of his betrothed, was the reply of Eustache to 
her remonstrances. 41 You do not think all this, or I 
would never forgive you,'* was his fervent rejoinder. 
M Well, do you know, that not all the practised graces, 
not all the charms and accomplishments in the world, 
would weigh with me against one kind word from 
your lips—against one tress of this bright chesnut 
hair, which I love so dearly!" And, unrolling the 
long chignon of poor Manette, which, in the closeness 
of that dear embrace, had escaped from beneath her 
cap, he gave to the sunshine a luxuriant profusion of 
waving and glossy locks, which the choicest beauty of 
the city might have been proud to possess; and which 
oven Manette, humble-minded as she was, sometimes 
contemplated with triumph, from their having, at 
times, drawn forth the admiration of her cousin. And 
now he insisted that she should bestow upon him, as 
a parting pledge, one of the beautiful tresse s which he 


had disentangled from the rest; and Msnetfta rotund 
to the farm, cheered, if not comforted; and oa tbs fol¬ 
lowing day, the Diligence of Hdvre earned off heat 
Trois Fresnes, Eustache and his baggage; and, again, 
a wide chasm appeared in the circle of the fen. 

The first event, alas! that cama to divaiaify tfet 
even tenor of the family proceedings, was an appeal 
for a heavy sum of money from Eustache te hia biker. 
He admitted frankly but penitently, that, for the fat 
time, he had suffered himself to be enticed to tkt 
gaming-table, by companions, who, by fair means w 
foul, had entangled him in embarrassments, nearly 
doubling the amount of his father's yearly gains; tad 
Sylvain blazed forth at the demand. It afforded, how¬ 
ever, some comfort to poor Manette, that, having bwn 
hastily employed by her father to read the letter bear 
ing the Hdvre poet-mark, which communicated this 
disastrous intelligence, she succeeded in calming dowi 
her uncle’s fury, in time to prevent him from render¬ 
ing public the disgrace of his son; and, throwing her¬ 
self at her uncle’s feet, she implored him to conceal, 
from (he displeasure of her parents, for her sake—for 
the sake of the niece ha loved—the imprudence of 
him who was to be her husband. She assured him 
that her faiher, already bitterly incensed against Eus¬ 
tache, might be tempted to break off their engage¬ 
ments, on discovering his future son-in-law to be a 
gambler; and, eventually, managed to coax old Syl¬ 
vain into despatching the necessary sum to the offend 
er, and employing herself as an amanuensis to com¬ 
municate the intelligence;—for Manette was firmly 
persuaded that her cousin's penitence was since!*; 
that this first offence would be the last; and very great 
was her amazement, and grievous her disappointment, 
when, within six months of her uncle’s generous sa¬ 
crifice, there came a second letter, acknowledging 
similar errors, enclosed in one for herself, praying her 
to uphold the confessions of his fault by her influence 
with his father. For a few minutee, Manette was ii- 
dignant; but, on a second perusal of Eustache’s epistle, 
the words, “ My dear cousin—“ my own Manette”— 
found to be so often repeated, and to assume so fair s 
grace, when endited in her cousin’s now firm sad 
clerkly handwriting, that she resolved, instead of ful¬ 
filling his commission, and forwarding hia petition 
with his father, to supply the needful sum from fundi 
of her own; not that Manette was a hoarder—her 
hand was as open as her heart was benevolent—bat 
her old grandmother had one day bestowed upon her, 
in a fit of jealousy of Madame Eustacha's interferencs 
with the administration of her affairs, a bag of gold 
pieces, the fruits of her spinning, with a charge that 
she would apply the money to the purchase of borne- 
hold linen, whenever her union with her couain might 
render necessary an extension of the establishment it 
Trois Fresnes; and Manette felt that she could not bet¬ 
ter appropriate the gifr of the old lady than by rases* 
ing from disgrace a grandson who had boon the object 
of her idolatry. She sent him, therefore, every litis 
in her possession, drained the last piece from her pons, 
and retired to rest that night, content that, on the fol¬ 
lowing night, the pillow of her cousin Eustache would 
be no longer sleepless. And this time, Manetts felt 
reassured against all possibility of the recurrence of 
a fault which had brought such cruel anxieties, and 
such a weight of obligation on tha heed of the cul¬ 
prit. 

For some time, indeed—for more than a year ensu¬ 
ing—her favourable auguries seemed destined to ful¬ 
filment. No further demands for money, at least 
reached either father er cousin; and, if the father felt 
somewhat grieved at heart, by the application made 
by Eustache, en two successive occasions, for permis¬ 
sion to spend his season of annual carnival festivity* 
with a friend at Caen—instead of returning, accord¬ 
ing to French custom, to pam them in the bosom of hi* 
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tail?—die taunts and installations of certain of their 
ka friendly neighbors (who had often brought ru- 
noiin to the farm of the misdoings of her cousin) put 
her pride lpon its guard; and she was careful not to 
betray to her parents or uncle the excess of her mor¬ 
tification. Even when, within six months of the pe¬ 
riod fixed for their marriage. Eustache at length con¬ 
descended to visit Trois Fresnes, to pass a few days of 
his vacation, Manette was far from satisfied with the 
alteration wrought in her future bridegroom. He had 
acquired, indeed, the art, tone, aad habits of a gentle- 
man—far too much so, she thought, ior his future posi¬ 
tion in life; but he had also acquired a sort of super¬ 
cilious nonchalance—a smile of superiority, a heartless 
gallantry of demeanour—affording a pitiful exchange 
for the wild, warm-hearted impulses of the Eustache 
of happier times. To their approaching union, during 
his short stay at the farm, he never, once alluded— 
never sought her in private—never recurred to the 
past—never touched upon the future. His sole anxi¬ 
ety, as she rapidly perceived, was to gat away from 
home; and desolate, indeed, to Manette, were the six 
months following this disappointing, hope-withering 
visit; so desolate, indeed, that the events which follow¬ 
ed scarcely seemed to startle or distress her. It was 
her uncle, it was her father, who raved and reviled 
the rebel of their race, on the receipt of a letter from 
Eustache, acquainting them of his determination to 
follow a mercantile career, in preference te submitting 
to the drudgery of the farm; and of “ his deep regret 
that circumstances of an unforeseen nature must pre¬ 
vent him from fulfilling his matrimonial engagements 
with his cousin." 

Even Eustache. however, reckless as he was, had 
not calculated upon all the consequences likely to 
arire from this abrupt disclosure. He had anticipated 
remonstrances, reviling*, menaces, but he did not, for 
a moment, conjecture that his father, long ailing and 
infirm, would lie"st retched a corpse beneath the roof of 
Trois Fresnes, within twelve hours of the receipt of a 
communication that seemed to threaten desecration to 
its walls! Nor did his uncle, in replying to the auda¬ 
cious epistle, which had overthrown every hope and 
expectation of the Froelin family, scruple to acquaint 
his graceless nephew that he might consider himself 
the murderer of his father! 

Meanwhile, Manette was far more deeply afflicted 
by witnessing the fate of the uncle she had so tenderly 
loved and served, than by the blow which had fallen 
on herself. Not only had she long prepared herself 
for anch a termination of her ill-omened betrothment, 
but a private letter from Eustache, despatched at the 
asms time with the more formal communication to his 
fomriy, almost reconciled her to the event “Ma¬ 
natee !" he had written “beloved friend—beloved cou¬ 
sin—pity and forgive a wretch, who, among the snares 
and miseries with which his own vices have encom¬ 
passed him, experiences, at this moment, no pang so 
bitter as that which arises from the eonviction that he 
has inflicted suffering on yourself. I will not venture 
to express a hope, dear aousin, that you have never 
loved me—loved me far, far beyond my deserts! No¬ 
thing but the tenderest love could have inspired the 
angelic patience with which you have home with my 
offences. But let me rather pray you love me still— 
to love me as a friend who esteems your virtues—as a 
kins man who would devote the last drop of his blood 
to defend you from injury. When last we met, I was 
already entangled in miserable engagements, of an 
origin too degrading to reveal to one so good end pure 
as yourself—engagements extinguishing all hope of the 
completion of those ties from which I had long de¬ 
rived my hopes of happiness. Such was the motive 
of my seeming estrangement; such the motive of alter¬ 
ation of manner, by which I strove to exeite your dis- 
girt. Jfay the attempt have prospered may you 


have been prepared for the cruel communication I am 
now under the necessity of making to my family! I 
do not ask you to plead my cause. The indignation 
and reproaches of my father I shall bear without a 
murmur. All I implore of you is, to think of me as 
little harshly as you can; that, at some future time, I 
may pretend to your forgiveness, and perhaps claim a 
place in your regard, as the truest and most devoted of 
your friends." 

That the generous Manette could close her heart 
against expressions such as these, was impossible! 
She heard throughout the whole household execrations 
lavished on her cousin. She heard him termed 
“ parricide" by her father; and as she hung over the 
senseless remains of the unfortunate Sylvata, could 
scarcely refrain from echoing the accusation. Yet, on 
her own account, she cherished not an angry thought 
against the companion of her youth; and when, on the 
morning appointed for the burial of the dead, Eus¬ 
tache, apprised by a letter from her father of the fatal 
catastrophe produced by his misdeeds, rushed in—pale, 
haggard, desperate—to preside over the ceremonial of 
the day, Manette could scarcely refrain from throw¬ 
ing herself upon his bosom, to whisper words of conso¬ 
lation, and assure him he had yet a friend. 

The solemnity in which the unfortunate young man 
had novs f to bear a part, exercised, however, a sort of 
tranquillizing influence ever his despair. While lis¬ 
tening to the promises of eternal life voochsafed to 
those who die in the Lord, he felt less guilty. His 
'father was not yet wholly lost to him; he indulged 
the hope of winning, by a life of virtue, restoration to 
the forgiveness of his parents; and thenceforth be¬ 
came indifferent to the menacing looks of his uncle, 
to the contemptuous frowns of Madame Eustache. All. 
that need bring him into further contact with his un¬ 
forgiving relatives was, to tender to them, for purchase, 
the estate which he had resolved to abandon—to en¬ 
treat a parting interviow with his still beloved cousin 
—and then, away to the thorny existence he had 
created for himself, the discharge of his debts, and the 
cajolements of a paramour he despised! 

But of his own destinies, Eustache was never more 
to be the arbiter. Ere yet the company of neighbours 
was dispersed, which had assembled to assist in the ob¬ 
sequies of the unfortunate Sylvain, in presence of tha 
cure, the baiUi and chief notary of the village, Eustache 
Froslin, as head of the house, summoned .the young man 
into council, and cited him to produce those family 
vouchers which might entitle him to succeed to a moie¬ 
ty #f the farm of Troit-Fresnes, the certificates of his 
own birth, and the marriage of his parents. Sylvain 
had left no will, npr any other memorial of the exis¬ 
tence of a son; it was, consequently, only by the pro¬ 
duction of the attestations required by the laws of the 
land, that the young man could make good his claims 
upon a single acre of the property. 

At any other moment, the accusation of illegiti¬ 
macy, which now, for the first time, reached him, in 
his uncle’s express assertions that the marriage of his 
father and mother had nevsr been legally solemnised, 
would have irritated Eustache to madness. But now 
he saw in it only the vengeful retaliation of an uncle 
who, having long purposed the rounion of the family 
property by a marriage with his daughter, seized upon 
the readiest mode of evading his disappointment; or 
rather, immetsed in sorrowful reflections on the event 
ef the day, he scarcely comprehended the extent of 
the evils awaiting him. It was only when the man 
of the law, answering the invitation of the Pdre Froe¬ 
lin, reed aloud the artielesof the National Code, which 
clearly proved that the young man could not establish 
the shadow of a claim upon the patrimony of his fa¬ 
ther, that his ire burst forth; and, hurrying himrelf 
from the assembly, was about to precipitate himself into 
the fields—whither ar on what desperate quest he knew 
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nt when the gee tie hand of a woman was laid upon 
Ifr atm, and he felt himself drawn, unresistingly, into 
die chamber of his cousin. 

**T know all, dear Eusteche,” whispered Manette, 
taking his hand in hers; “I know that they seek to 
wrong yon of your inheritance, on pretence of aveng¬ 
ing my injuries, and increasing my dowry. But it is 
not by idle fury that you will do yourself justice. Strive 
to recover the neeessary papers. They must exist. 
My aunt, who is in heaven, was not one who would, 
have lived on, smilingly and contented, had not the 
benediction of the church been on her marriage. Sail 
lor the Brazils, cousin; search, and desist not.” 

“ Alas, alas!” interrupted the young man, the tears 
dropping from his face at sound of the endearing 
sweetness of her voice, “you speak of this as if it 
were easy of accomplishment But how, situated as 1 
am, could 1 undertake such a task? I have a helpless 
child—1 have the mother of that child, more and less 
to me than a wife—and scarcely one pitiful coin to 
purchase food for them during my absence, or forward 
my own undertaking.” 

Manette clasped her hands in despair. For the first 
time she regretted the generous improvidence with 
which she had already lavished her little store in 
pampering the vices of her cousin; and began to 
blame herself that the industry with which, on finding 
her coffers empty, she had set her spinning-wheel at 
work, to repair the threatened want of napery iur her 
marriage household, had not been productive of more 
•xtensive results. Five webs of the finest cloth, how¬ 
ever, were already laid by in her chest, for which she 
hoped to find ready purchase; and, by economizing her 
little birth-day and fete-day gills from her fethsr, she 
had amassed a sum of about five aad-twenty louis, 
which she now hastened to place in the hands of Eus- 
tache. 

“ Take this,” cried she, “ for present needs. About 
m much more I shall shortly be enabled to send to— 
t^^your family , if you will afford me an address to 
which the sum can be safely forwarded. Trust to me, 
eousin, that during your absence, all in my power 
should be done for their comforts. But that all, ales! 
is little; and you must judge for yourself as to the 
peudence of undertaking an expedition under circum¬ 
stances and prospects so precarious.” 

But young Froslin, whose impetuous nature was 
inflamed to madness by the stigma so unexpectedly 
floed upon him, hesitated not in his judgment. With 
the aid of his kind cousin, every thing appeared leasi- 
bla. He protested that, with a few louis in bis pocket 
ho could work his passage out, obtain, in all haste, 
the needful documents, and return, within three 
months, to claim his inheritance, and renew his en- 
thmriaeUc acknowledgments to the most generous of 
women. Delay could only injure his cause. He 
would instantly depart for Havre, and from Havre set 
anil by the first opportunity, leaving to the -meroy of 
Manette his child and ita mother. 

Such were the projects, accordingly, with which be 
departed from Trois-Freones;—and, while the elder 
Eustacho took possession of the dismembered moiety of 
the farm, and received the congratulations of his neigh¬ 
bours, whe had been easily won to his parly by dis¬ 
gust at the excess of his nephew, the younger depart¬ 
ed frem his native country; and Manette, satisfied that 
the unfortunate objects of her care were, for a time, 
oeeure from want, began to take her measures for the 
future, it happened that a rich couBinef her mother’s, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Evreux, had oftea 
claimed a visit from Mademoiselle Froslin; and now, 
that her hand was known to be free from engagements, 
a pressing invitation was again despatched; and her 
foiher, hoping her attention might be distracted from 
the recent disasters of the family by a short absence 
bom home, and perhaps by the devotions of the hand¬ 


some son and hair of her —me,LotUsoyieomiAM 

the prqject Even Manette, aotuated by views of hat 
own, acquiesced in the plan; and PoseFsoslin —sorted 
her to Evreux, little suspeolifig that her eemaarhtf 
capacious trunk contained the fruits ef his daqghlmfr 
housewifely industry for the last twelvemonths, arhieb 
she had made up her mind lodispoee offor tha bwaflt 
of the distressed family of hie nephew, b proved ee 
easy matter, however, for the young heiress, vigilantly 
watched and courted, to put her desist into eceoutaat. 
The family she was visiting occupied a considerable 
farm about a league from the town, mod consisted ef 
an elderly couple, who rarely quitted home, end m 
only eon, who, after Manette’s domestication under 
their roof, appeared to have become as little loeoaie* 
tive as themselves. All she could do, was to wait 
for an opportunity, when hidore Lecleroq might be 
compelled by business, to absent himself for a day; anft 
this happy occasion having at length presented it ee lfc 
she no sooner saw himefopart than she petitioned her 
relatives to allow her the attendance of one of the 
damsels, named Augustine, to assist in the exeoahse 
of some commissions in the town. 

Madame Lecierrq, having vainly advised her foir 
relative to deter her project to some future dey, whim 
Isidore might offer himself as her escort, readily ea¬ 
se tiled. She even tendered theuseof the stout Norman 
pony, on which she was accustomed to perform hiK 
own marketings at Evreux; and right glad net 
Manette, when, with the bedizened aad happy freed 
Augustine trudging by her side, aad her peekeg* 
strapped on before her, she paced into the busy app¬ 
earing little what any might think of her made of pm- 
oeedmg. so its object proved successful. 

“ Far dine ! Aous voitt bin » beu reuses, Md ’ms eB * 
Manclte" cried her lighthearted attendant, as ihsy 
approached the suburbs —“Bee, if it be not the ham 
Marchi aux Cbeveux of Evreux j— an d 1 Jo have for¬ 
gotten it, this blessed morning!” 

“You mean the Mercki one C l m ot u," r epl i ed 
Manette, attributing the blunder to the p alm s AiaUat 
of her oompanioo. 

“Ariwu, nenni !" persisted Augustine— M these am 
no horses in the case! I mean the Hah-Fauu Boll 
forgot that Ma'mselle is a stranger in Evsenx: end, 
maybe, don’t know that, every spring,about Whites*- 
tide, ail the peruquiers of Paris arrive in N o rm aa d y, 
to buy op every fine head of hair they can Iqp their 
hands on. The great ladies at eeurt, it seems , am 
envious of the rich chignons of the girls of NeoaemtF 
aad Brittany; and cannot frncy that God A lmi g h t y 
deigned to make us better looking thsmeur neigh boem 
for any other purpose than to sell thorn all we htsaia 
our power to trick them out—silly creatures * for 
their balls and junketings. And ea» Ma’mselie, the 
poorest among us, who happen to be out ef plaea, ate 
often glad to obtain a month’s meals, fay m errt foing the 
very hair of our heeds to buy bread for owed tea ar 
our parents.” 

“ You do well,” replied MademoiseUe Prsalim 
gravely. “After all, what signifies a heavy roll of Aai* 
unless to make our heads aohs, and lake up oar time 
in the care of it?” 

“Ah, Ma’nealle.' even you, little ee you earn for 
such things, would not be so fond ef giving up peter 
fine glossy chestnut chignon— an ell long, if it ie -an 
inch,” retorted Augustine ; “ more particularly, m m ee 
Monsieur Isidore, our handsome young master, p ial s ete 
that it is the longest and finest in Normandy- Well 
well! It dote sometimes serve te make me 
to think that the trapesing coart ladies are o blige d le 
borrow their beauty from us poor villages*, end thd 
perhaps, some gay Duchess is ffauatiag away beasAe 
his Msjesty the Emperor’s throne, triohed eat sm m 
wig that grew out of She head ef my eouaia, Btetofc 
the girl who tends the (former’s fowls yoadfet, op afl 
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9 Mn M>n wfcfeaMka ni fh fcfl life* m>o£ her 
«H tt*rha*a*p> Ho! had hed 0 *h* ocMwafer* 
alfrrifafaaaHsw if »f ©©tain* Bab** <»sM but, stood 
foas la fcoawitk tit* fln*ladjvift Imp satiae, tad hr- 
btbwi, and false curb, and claim her own agflH*.’” 

M Better purchase from the living/* replied Manette, 

* then wear, at many are known to do* the spoils of 

v^dibsaMkmii U^lf 1^^ ik^> i i--— »k r 

Mw inviuniwv i khtt ivtun uibv uiiu ram niv 

fine ladiea of Paris, are said to he shorn from the 
heeds of corpses, while the damps of death lie heavy 
in their dim tresses !” 

But the conversation of the two damsels was now 
interrepted. They Had 1 reached the market-place, 
where, assembled in their holiday attire, stood groups 
of peasant-girls, waiting to expose their heads of hair 
to the chaffering of the spruce Parisian merchants; 
while, here and there, some: fdeiy Jew strove to fore* 
stall the bargain, by malting; hUaself raiddfataap ba* 
twin the rich hair-drcwasr oC the Rue 3h Honere. 
and the simple Csuchaian in he# coif. The boyert 
and sellers were already is actum tcaffto: the gtala, 
with their high cap* lakh aside* evposinc to thn rating 
of the merchants their long, glisten**^ Isckni wate 
with a panting and martififedair as tlto notzon of tlfa 
fitfnl resignation of their amaetions^ others aoyitng 
broadly at the notion of eachaagtn^ that which, like 
the summer grass, must needs spring and flourish 
again, for brightsilvee-crewus, tengiblaend permanent. 

[Manette at length found a shop, when she sold 
her merchandize for six. hundred fanes*] 

M I could wish the young lady had been disposed 
to enter into a negotiation with' ms rather them wiih 
3 pm,” observed a well-dressed maa, who, unobserved 
of Manette, had been a bystander, while the draper 
was counting out his money ; and, on her turning w.ih 
a look of dissatisfaction towards the interloper, a few 
Words of explanation IVom her civil customer served 
to introduce the stranger as his brother—a celebrated 
Parisian coefftur —one of the chief supporters of the 
Hair-Fair of Evreux. 

" You da not suppose, men cher Edouard ,” observed 
the linen-draper, wiih a facetious smile, •* that a young 
lady of the toumure of Mademoiselle would conde¬ 
scend to disfigure herself, in order 10 embellish your 
wig-blocks in the Chaussee d*Antin V’ 

** I suppose nothing/' replied the pertiquier, with a 
profound' bow, still ousting a professional eye upon 
the beautiful chestnut chignon , revealing itself below 
the rich lace-cap of Manette. “ I only mean to say 
that, had the young lady been disposed to pert with 
ber hair, (which happens to be the exact shade of 

thgt of the beautiful Countess de C-, a great 

ftvourite of a certain illustrious personage, who, 
having lately lost hers by a fever, has commissioned 
me to make* her half-a-dozen coeffures of the same 
Colour.) 1 would willingly give a handsome sum for 
her chigjwn ” 

“I am not, I own, disposed to part with my hair/* 
replied Manette, good-humouredly; “nevertheless, a 
time might come when—f—in short, I shall be great¬ 
ly obliged to this gen deman to afford me the means 
of writing to him, in case I should ever be inclined 
to profit by his obliging offer;”—and having aseer- 
hwnod, by a glance towards the door, that Augustine 
was too deeply engaged by gaping at the market, and 
tending her pony, to take note of what was passing 
within. Mademoiselle Froelin proceeded to unfold, to 
the admiration of the fashionable coeffeur* the im 
mense length of her beautiful chevclurc ; and a con 
ditiena! bargain was struck between them, ihai 
should she, at some future time, incline to dispose of 
it. Monsieur Edouard would readily become the pur¬ 
chaser. 

And now, her riches in her pocket, and the main 
object of her visit to her cousin Leclercq happily ac 
compUshed, Manette was in all haste to return to 

o 3 


|Tm*-Frmm< * mmU thMih aha feuad haraalfua U& 
dugnc»afc bena*. from having, on qptttiat Evraux. 

] peremptorily declined the overtures, of Isidore.and hie 
. feurily for he* bend, he* heart was at ease with Us*l£ 
for she bad already despatched to. the dmUtoie family 
the means of existence for the period of her consin'e 
absence. 

Tint left* at length Mptted, hmewa end an¬ 
other month, and he returned not! It was in vain 
that Manette Froslin deprived herself successively of 
all her little peewits! Ornaments—of her clothes, of 
the needle-work which she toiled many a long win¬ 
ter** night tc complete^—that it might He secretly dis¬ 
posed of for the benefit of the family of Enstache. 
Still did they lack and suffer hunger; till, having ex- 
5 hausted. <dl her esaeurees, die noble-spirited girl, on 
learning ftoat the privet to communications she bad 
established with Havre; Jhitlb* miserable object of her 
coasiu’s,sediicttea V®*-sinking* under a deep decline, 
iheew hereeif upon this- h i n d new of her parents, and 
implored, their assistance and." charity for the dying 
woman Tha> Brice put by her father and mother on 
' their acquiescence, was* however, too heavy to be 
i paid omen by MenaUei They exacted her promise 
u» unite herself, a*no distant period, with their rich 
! hansiaa^. Isidore Leclercq ; and she felt the sacrifice 
1 to t>e impossible. It wes in vain she remonstrated 
flW'n:, implored, and represented (he cruel urgency of 
the case—Fere Froelin was inflexible. 1 

A singular change of appearance soon became per- 
■.cep ible in the heinss: of Trois Frcsnes:—a single 
cur! of chestnut hair waved on either side her fine 
• n< n forehead; but her rich chignon was missing! 
With many a bitter reproach did her angry parents 
question her concerning the disappearance of this in- 
ii r-qxumtblo accessory to the Norman toilet; but 
Met.cue remained obstinately silent: and, amid all 
tfo r r* v'.lings, her countenance was cheered by a 
git .on of mournful satisfaction at the certainty that 
the wants of the expiring woman: had been relieved 
by the receipt often louis from Monsieur Edouard of 
Pans. Fora time, therefore, she wa* relieved from 
the necessity of renewing her appeal to the compas- 
' s*i»-u of her father and mother. 

Nor was there further occasion for* the attempt At 
the moment the price of her generous sacrifice reached 
Hivre. Eustache was striving to soften the agonies 
of death for one whom he had arrived in time to 
support with his presence in her lasv moments. The 
kindness of his cousin was made known te him by 
those dying lips; nor could the intelligence the** al¬ 
though he had failed in the essential object of hie 
voyage, he had been raised to wealth and indepen¬ 
dence as the recognized heir of a childless brother of 
his late mother, suffice to arrest the progress of pro¬ 
longed disease. 

Released, by this melancholy event, front hfir 
‘ grading entanglements, and sobered into a sadder and 
a wiser man, Eustache suffered six months to efapsa 
before he presented himself at Trois-Fre*nes; and the 
love he entertained for his nobje-minded cousin must 
have been great indeed, since it hod enabled him to 
overcome even his resentment agninat his nrtefe and 
' Madame Eustache. Conscious, perhaps, that they had 
some plea for their animosity, in the desire to avenge 
his desertion of their child, he disposed himseTT, as 
<ar as possible, to amicable feelings; and, in, the 
course of a day or tw \ when seated once more be¬ 
fore rl«e well-known fireside, and holding the Hand of 
Manette, (who had already promised to become a 
mother to his little Isabella.) he frankly coincided ip 
his gentle cousin’* proposal, that—“ bygones should 
' be hygnnps ** 

The wedding was a merry wedding—lha mar¬ 
riage a happy marriage; and even now, that Rfanetta 
Froslin's glossy tresses have regained more than half 
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their former length, and all their former beauty, Eoe> 
tache—who hm inherited the princely fortune of his 
Brasilian-unde, and replaced, with sparkling gems, 
the gold cross and ear-rings the formerly sacrificed 
lor his sake—protests that his beloved wife never 


leeked so fair in his eyes as when the abort, fhhk 
curls mantled closely round her slender neck, edrifo 
ing a silent but affecting record in his eyes of hm 
errand of womanly mercy to the Hitt'Uiaxrr er 
Evasux. 



What a glorious climate is ours. What delightful diversities of weather; what agreeable alterations of at 
mosphere; what charming changes of clothing are we constantly subject to. To-day the sun rages and “Sinai 
m road to-morrow a cold north-easter requires the protection of an overall; next day the rain foils in torrent* 
and on the following there is a refreshing hsil-storm. No wonder we are such a hearty, robust peopls; as 
wonder fevers and agues are unknown among us; no wonder we suffer so little. Bravo—the United States! 

Samuel Simpkins is a comfortable ciliaen. He has his chop daily, and his standing rib of a Sabbath; and 
once in a fortnight he indulges himself with a pint-bottle of Sherry. He lias accumulated something pretty 
from his earnings, and he is not unwilling, in a reasonable way, to enjoy it. Mrs. Samuel Simpkins his a 
passion for display. She loves to excel her neighbours in every thing. If they procure new articles of form 
lure, her house must instantly be renovated. If they appear in new dresses, straightway the goes to the nan- 
tua-maker. She has also a penchant for pedestrianism, and of a fine afternoon the may be seen promenading 
Chesnut street in all the pride of conscious excellence. 

The recent spell of rainy weather was a sad damper to Mrs. Samuel Simpkins. For more than a fortnight 
•he was immured in her house, ts close as a Nun in a convent. Her feet, as she prettily expressed it, had 
become as stiff* as sole leather for want of use; and she might just as well have no clothes as to have no chsncs 
of showing them. Her Leghorn she had worn but once; her painted muslin dress had not lost its first folds; 
and the lace cape, for which she paid a price that made even the good-natured Mr. Simpkins look grave, bad 
never adorned her shoulders. Every morning did Mrs. Simpkins note the indications of the weather; every 
morning did she anxiously consult the weathercock that flourished on the chimney-top of her opposite neigh¬ 
bour ; and every morning the eternal north-east, with its accompanying drizxle, made her almost cry with vex¬ 
ation. Happy woman was Mrs. Samuel Simpkins when at length she espied a gleakn of sunshine. Instantly 
she determined to enjoy it; and her loving spouse was solicited^ “fetch a walk.” Decked in her gayest ap¬ 
parel, while Samuel sported his new while panties, forth sallied the comfortable couple, attended by a trainsf 
little Simpkinses. Chesnut street was traversed from its eastern to its western boundary; Second street was 
explored; and the depth of divers confectionaries even fathomed. Never had Mrs. Simpkins been more gra¬ 
tified with an excursion. But alas! pleasure is never allowed to be perfect. Just as our party were return¬ 
ing, full fraught with satisfaction anti sugar-candy, the rain began to fall in torrents, and before Mrs. S. coali 
obtain a friendly shelter the glory of her apparel had departed. The Leghorn flapped its wings in dump, 
while a stream of thick, unctuous paste, flowed upon the splendid lace cape, and stiffened it ‘With the starch 
extracted from the bonnet. The new dress hung shapeless about the limbs of its portly wearer, and covered 
were the shoes and stockings of the matron with an unseemly coat of mud. Even the equanimity of Mr. 
Samuel Simpkins was disturbed; and as a loose brick, upon which he trod, threw upon his nether garments a 
mass of filth, he was heard to utter a naughty oath, whereat he himself shuddered. 

Since that unlucky day Mrs. Stynuel Simpkins has not ventured across her threshold. The weather, shs 
says, is like a dandy, not fit to be trusted; and she ir endeavouring to persuade her good man to remove to the 
"far west/' where, as she has been told, there is nothing but sunshine, ‘tit's not very agreeable, to be sore,” 
as she safely remarks, “ to have our brains knocked out by a rampussing Indian, but even that's better than 
living in a place where the city councils can’t manage the weather. If people have to pay taxes they oeght 
to be taken care of, and not have their clothes spoiled before they have had a chance of showing them.** As 
for her part, thq don’t mean -to submit to it, no ho*: especially as the seats are taken from Franklin Squirt* 
•poo which ehe need to eit occanona% odor her ramble*. 
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BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


The illustrious Pangloss, who taught the raetaphy- 
■kjo-theologo-coemolo-nigology, at, the Westphalian 
chateau ef the puissant Baron Thundertentronckh, 
held it as a cardinal maxim of bis philosophy, 
fue tout eat ou mieux; that ** it's all for the best” 
Pangloss was, therefore, what is called an optimist, 
and discontent was—to use the favorite word of the 
•lang whangers—repudiated by him and his follow¬ 
ers. This doctrine, however, though cherished in the 
abstract, has but few disciples out of the domain of 
Thundertentronckh. The world is much more ad¬ 
dicted to its opposite. “ All's for the worst” is a 
▼eiy common motto, and under its influence there are 
thousands who growl when they go to bed, and growl 
atill louder when they get up; they growl at their 
breakfast, they growl at their dinner, they growl at 
their eupper, and they growl between meals. Dis- 
eobtent is written in every feature of their visage; 
and they go on from the beginning of life until its 
close, always growling, in the hope of making thingB 
better, by scaring them into it, with ugly noises. 
These are your passive gturabletonians. When the 
caetle was on fire, Sir Abel Handy stood wringing 
hia hands, in expectation that the fire would be civil 
enough to go out of itself. So it is with the passive, 
He would utter divers maledictions upon th6 heat, 
hut would sit still to see if the flams could not be 
seolded irtto going out of itself. 

The active grumbletonians, however, though equal¬ 
ly opposed in practice to the metaphysioo-theologo- 
coemolo-nigology, are a very different race of 
mortals from the passives. The world is largely in¬ 
debted to them for every comfort and convenience 
with which it abounds; and they laugh at the inqui¬ 
ry, whether their exertions have conduced to the ge¬ 
neral happiness; holding it that happiness consists 
chiefly in exertion, to which the passives demur, as 
they look hack with no little regret to the lazy days of 
pastoral life, when Chaldean shepherds lounged upon 
the grass. The actives are very much inclined to 
believe that whatever is, is wrong; but then they 
have, aaan offset, the comfortable conviction that they 
are able to set it right; an opinion which Are cannot 
burn out of them. These restless fellows are in a vast 
majority; and hence it is that the surface of this earth¬ 
ly sphere is such a scene of activity; hence it is that 
far so many thousand years, the greater part of each 
generation has been unceasingly employed in labor 
and bustle; rushing from place to place ; hammering, 
mwing, and driving; hewing down and piling up 
mountains; and, unappalled, meeting dseasc and 
death, both by sea and land. To expedite the process 
ef putting things to rights, likewise, hence it is that 
whole hecatombs of men have been slaughtered on 
the embattled field, and that the cord, the faggot, and 
the steel liave been in such frequent demand. Sec¬ 
tions of the active grumbletonians sometimes differ 
•boat the means of making the world a more comfort¬ 
able place, and time being short, the labor-saving 
process, is adopted. The weaker parly is knocked on 
the bead. It saves an incalculable deal of argument, 
and answers pretty nearly the same end. 

^ But yet, although the world is a good many years 
eld, and the “ fixing process” has been going on ever 
since it emerged from chaos, it seems that much yet 
remains undone, with less space to do it in. The 
actives consequently redouble their activity. They 
have called in the aid of gunpowder and steam, and 
in this goodly nineteenth century, are kicking up such 
a terrible dust, and are setting thiogs to rights at such 


a rate, that the passives have no comfort of their lives. 
Where they herd in nations, as in Mexico, the hcttyee 
cluster on their borders, and set things to rights with 
the rifle, and when they are solitary amid the crowd, 
as among us, they are fretted to fiddlestrings, like 
patient shaft horses with unruly leaders. They are 
environed with perils. In one quarter, hundreds of 
stately mansions are brought thundering to the 
ground, because the last generation put things to 
rights in the wrong way, and in another quarter 
thousands are going up on the true principle. Be¬ 
tween them both, the passive is kept in a constant 
state of solicitude, and threads his way through piles 
of rubbish, wearing his head askew, like a listening 1 
chicken, looking above with one eye, to watch what 
may fall on him, and looking below with the other, 
to see what he may fall upon. Should he travel, he 
is placed in a patent exploding steamboat, warranted 
to boil a gentleman cold in less than no time ; or he 
is tied to the tail of a big steam kettle, termed a loco¬ 
motive, which goes sixty miles an hour horizontally, 
or, if it should meet impediment, a mile in half a se¬ 
cond, perpendicularly. Should he die, as many do, of 
fixo-phobia, and seek peace under the sod, the spirit of 
the age soon grasps the spade, and has him out te 
make way for improvement. 

The passive gmrnbletonian is useless to himaelf and 
others: the active grumbletortian is jnst the reverse. 
In general, he combines individual advancement with 
public prosperity; but there are exceptions, even in 
that class; men, who try to take so much care of the 
world that they forget themselves, and, of course, fail 
in their intent. * 

Such a man is Fydget Fyxington, an amelioration- 
of-the-human-race-by-starting-from-first-principlea phi¬ 
losopher. 

It rained heavily on the night of Friday week- 
Few were abroad, save Fydget Fyxington. The wa¬ 
ter rushed down in torrents, and he sought shelter in 
the mouth df a hogshead, which lay on its side, where- 
in he crouched in the attitude of an Egyptian divinity, 
his chin resting on his knees, and his hands clasped 
around his ankles. He scowled fiercely at the storm, 
and said: 

“ Nothin’s fixed, no how. Our grand-dads must a 
been lazy rascals. Why didn’t they roof over the 
side walks, and not leave every thing for us to do f 
l ain't got no numbrell, and besides that, when it 
comes down, as if raining was no name for it, as it 
always does when I'm cotched out, numbrells is no 
great shakes, if you've got ons with you, and no 
shakes at all if it's at home. My jacket is so wet, I’ll 
be sewed up; perhaps die, and have hie jackal wrote 
a top of me, which means defuncted of toggery, not 
imprevious to water. Its a pity we ain't got feathers, 
so’s to grow our own jacket and trowsers, and do up the 
tailorin’ business, and make our own feather beds 
which would be a great savin’—every man his own 
clothes, and every roan his own feather bed.—Now, 
I’ve got a suggestion about that—first principles tying 
us to the skin—fortify that, and the matter's done. 
How would it do to bile a big kittle full of tar, tallow, 
beeswax, and iogen rubber, with considerable wool, 
and dab the whole family once a week ? The young 
'tins might be soused in it every Monday morning, and 1 
the nigger might fix the elderly folks with a white 
wash brush. Then there wouldn't*^ no bother a 
washing your clothes, or yourself, which lsst is an in¬ 
vention of the doctor, to moke people sick, because it 

lets in the cold in winter, and Use heat in summer; 
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whennatur nyi that ap the poroases, end keep 'em 
ofat Betides, when the new invention wa* tore, at 
the knees, or wore at the elbow* just toll the nigger] 
to pot on the kittle, and give yon a dab, and you’re 
patched slick—and so that whole mobs o’ people^ 
mightn’t stick together like figs, a little sperrits of tur- 
pontmoi, or klhuag* might be added to. make ’om.dry 
likAahptise-afir* 

44 T would be nice for sojers. Stand ’em all of a 
jrqmu and. mlatswash 'em blue or red* as if they were* 
a, fence* according to pattern. The gia’rals might 
look on to, see if it wasdoue aooording to Gunter: the 
oap’ina might flourish the brush, and the oorpulara 
carry tho bucket. Dandies could fix themselves til 
sorts of streaked, and ail sorts of colon.—When the 
parterials is cheap, and the making, don’t cost no¬ 
thing, that’s wbati sail economy, and coming as near 
as possible, to. first principles. It’s a better way, too,, of 
hasping}out the rain than my tether plan of flogging 
paopld when, they’re young, to make their hides hard 
and waterproof A good licking is a sound first prim 
ciplst for juveniles, but they’ve gpt a prejudice agin 
it 

**U isn’t only juveniles that’s prejudiced. The 
world is full of it* and though I’ve so much, to do, 
phuming its. good, I oeu’t attend to my own business; 
it net only won't support me, but it treats me with 
despise, and. unbecoming (reedery. ISow, 1 was used 
sinful about my universal language, which every body 
can undsmtand, which makes no noise,, and which 
don’t convolve no wear and teas of the tongue. U s I 
the patent anii-faiigue-anti-consumplion omnibus lit 
gutsier, to be done by winking and blinking, and 
cocking your eye, the way the cat-fishes rank 
Fourth of July orations. 1 was going to have it in¬ 
troduced in Congress, to save the expense of anchovi« 
and more porter; but^t'other day I tried it on a feller 
in the street; 1 danced right up to him, and begs 
caiHBuvering my /lay lights to ask him what o’clock : 
was, and I’m blowed if he didn’t swear 1 was croz\ 
up fist and atop debate, by putting it to me right 
at ween the eyes, so that I’ve been pretty well bun 
ed up about the peepers ever since, by a feller, too 
who couldn’t understand a simple idea. That was 
worse thaQ the kick • feller gave me in market, be 
cause, 'cording to first principles, 1 put a bullowot > 
•aminger into my pocket, and didn’t pay for it T1 
’rigin&l law, which you may see in children, says when 
you ain't got no money, tha next best thing ia to grid) 
and tortle off 1 did grab and lortle, but he grabbed 
me. and 1 had to tortle beck agin, which always burs* 
my feelin’s and stops the march of mind. He wouldx 
hear me ’lucidate the simple idea, and the way b< 
hauled out the saasinger, and loot me the loan of 
his foot was werry sewers. It wss.cinsatisfacuiry, oi 
discorohobberative, and made me wish I could find 
out the hurlin’ principle, and have it ’radicated.” 

The watchmaa, vqha had long been searching 
about to discover whence the murmuring sounds of 
Fyxingum’s voice proceeded, at last felt in the hogs¬ 
head with his stick, and caused our hero to say 
“Ouch!” which in the vernacular, means that tbe 
sensation ia too acute to be agreeable. 

M Hey! come out of that!—you're in a bad boa.” 

44 Non—I’m in a barrel.” 

* No matter—getting into another man’abarrel, un¬ 
beknownst to him, in the eight time, is burglary.” 

*» That's because you ain't up to first principle*— 
Keep your stick oat of my ribs — I’ve a plan so there 
won’t be no burglary, which ia this.—No man have 
no more than he can use, and all other men mind 
their own business. Then, this ’era barrel would be 
mine, while 1'mnn it, and you’d be asleep^ 

“6onney,” said the Charley, with, imprasaise so¬ 
lemnity, “ I 'm afeard you're a logo-fogie. You talk 
aai( ypur respect for Cherlayeied ethos uae&I and 


venerable institutions was tantamount to a very 1 
tou'rwa la* slier, and would n’t mind knocking nm 
down aa flat as a pancake, if so be as yon could ram 
away;—worse than that, you wouldn’t mind voting 
agu* me nt the nent election.” 

41 We don't want election* I’ve a plan for dsiog 
without laws and public officer * a n e ty min hiid has 
own business* and support me, while l oversee kfew. 

1 can fix. it” 

Sonnep, though I feel aa if 1 was your pa* ggn, 
must be took up for contempt.of court, adjoooaSn^ 
in a barrel. You’ve no respect for functionaries; am 
respect for me, who ant, as 1 may say, dry- aw I*- 
he whole weed.; you sort of cat a piece out of that 
common veal by your logo-fogieism ia wearing tw 
’boliah Charleys, who govern the nation,, when, the 
day watch, such as the President, the. Mapot.Gaw 
gpM* and the Councils, tie turned in,, or at * lew jew 
ty* You must toddle to. the watch’s*” 

44 We don't want a watch’us,” mid FydflJ* fffijg, 
ton, rising to hia feet- 

44 Yea we do, though. What!s to become of taw 
tioneries, if there wasn’t no waich/uaT’ 

This, was rather a pusxling question. Fjmgpn 
paused; and finally mid: 

44 Why, I’ve a plan.” 

44 What ia it, aonney—is it logo fngie P 
“Yea; it upsets ousting institutions,.” mazed Fgw> 
inglon, tripping up the venerable Charley, and making 
hi* escape; the ouly one of his plans that ever aw 
sworod the purpose. 


the contemplative barber 



In this age the * schoolmaster is afttoad chimney¬ 
sweep* eugage hi learned d.wu**iuiis oi the heaven# 
and their mysteries, and fish-women are profound- hr 
the remotest classifications of natural history, ngp 
tailor cuts his cloth by a role of roathematiev; chsr 
hatter is skilled in the science of phrenology; Iton 
shoemaker regulates tlie t-iae of his customer's feet hjy 
a deep study in statuary. A barber of our arqnail 
nnce has rather a stmnq inclination to metaphysical, 
and he is constantly engaged in the abstraaest speonj* 
ns. Accostomed to splitting hairs, hs cavil# a* 
every thing, and he has satisfied himself that hi* ffcam* 
ties 1 are the only tnje revelation* Ih one of kfi* 
musings the other day, forgetting be had<a bead to Mm 
hands, he very deliticratety; but ttnconseioiisly, dip¬ 
ped off a piece of his customers nose; for which few 
was incontinently knocked down—a fete the stnpitf 
blockhead richly merited. 


TomkjV~—T he mysterious 
thought irtteaeuod. Drinkia. itaml%e«Mg>tadsaaMp* 
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LE REV 

TRANSLATED AND ALTE 

It was mid-day.^—A tap on tha dram announced a 
new ordinance, and a crowd of idler* of the village of 
Rejensk surrounded the public crier.—We have Irena* 
la ted the' ordinance, word for word, which is as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ Not for from the village of Mokofkino was found, 
this 21st day of November, a dead body, of this de¬ 
scription :—Sex, masculine; eyes grey, skin white and 
sleek, nose long and a little twisted, hair light chest¬ 
nut, beard shaved, about forty-three years old, stature 
five feet eight inches, complexion light—The Tribu¬ 
nal of Rejensk wishes to know to whom the body be¬ 
longs, and if the parents, friends, or the rightful own¬ 
ers thereof be disposed to reclaim it they are desired 
to address themselves to the aforesaid village, where 
an inquest shall be made to that effect, and justice 
done according to law, in such cases made and pro¬ 
vided.” 

Three weeks elapsed, and no one reclaimed the 

body. 

Then the zaisedatel departed for the village of Mo- 
kofkino in order to terminate his inquest. He was 
joined by a physician, and the greffier Sevaslianitch. 
The seignor of the village received them with distinc¬ 
tion, and as the greffier was compelled by the duties 
of his office, to pass the night near the body, previous 
to the investigation, he sent for a supper and a bottle 
ef brandy, infused with a stomachic to excite the gas¬ 
tric juices. 

Sevastianitch, fully impressed with the importance 
of his pffice, prepared his papers for the morrow, and 
being a true Russian, he drank long and strong; and 
while drinking he recalled his ebscure birth, and his 
fortune acquired by scrupulous probity, which no one 
could deny; but what did that matter ? He was rich, 
and cared not a straw who questioned the means by 
which he had become so. He was by no means sin¬ 
gular in this particular. 

His reflections continued for a good hour; he had 
swallowed the last quart of his liquor, and was about 
visiting the land of dreams, when he heard some one 
beside him pronounce the following words : 

“ Ivan Sevastianitch, 1 come humbly to beseech 
you” ■ 

The words reminded Sevastianitch that he was the 
public functionary, and according to his custom, he 
took pen in hand, and set about writing with great ra¬ 
pidity, and slightly raising his head, without turning 
his eyes, he replied in a drawling voice, “ What do 
you desire ?” 

M You have required, in the name of the tribunal of 
Rejensk that the proprietor of the dead body found 
at Mokofkino, should present himself, and radke out a 
clear title to the same/' 

“ Very true.” 

M Leant then, that the body is mine, and that I now 
put in a formal claim/' 

“ Very true. I wrote that down. Go ahead.” 

M Is it not possible that it can be restored to me forth- 
with?'’ 

” Restored! Humph! Let me hear the evidence. 
Can't decide without evidence.” 

“ Yon may depend upon my gratitude. When I say 
gratitude, you understand what 1 mean.” 

“ Very true. Was the defunct, then, yOur domes¬ 
tic r 

“ Ivan Sevastianitch, the body is my own proper 
body. Propria persona, ns they soy at Rome.” 

“ Very true. Go ahead.” 

*‘You can figure to yourself bow much I suffer 
without embody. We sometimes see a nobody who 
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fancies himself somebody, but I do not belong to lhaf 
class. Will you, then, assist me, and above all be ex¬ 
peditious?” . 

“All that is very possible; but there is some difficul¬ 
ty in dete/mining the affair promptly. It is neceemy 
to find out the mqrks; to subpoena the witnesses, prove 
property, make out process, and so on. However, if 
the parly interested should be willing to grease a lit¬ 
tle—you understand?” 

“ Rest satisfied on that score. Only return me my 
body, end I will cheerfully sacrifice fifty roubles.” 

At those words, Sevastianitch railed bis face, pur¬ 
ple with wine, and seeing no one, he cried aloud, 

“ Come in, then; what's the use in standing out 
there?—you'll take cold.” 

M But 1 am here already, cloae to your albow, Ivan 
Sevastianitch.” 

Sevastianitch trimmed his lamp, rubbed his eym, 
asd perceiving no one, muttered “ What the devil! 
am I blind, then ?—I do not see you, sir.” 

“There's nothing astonishing in that How can you 
see me while I have no body ?” 

“ 1 confess I do not understand a word of what you 
are saying. Just let me have a glimpse of you, for 
seeing is believing, youlmow.” 

“Bo be it lam under the necessity of making my¬ 
self visible for mn instant; but 1 assure you that it will 
give me a great deal of pain. Keep a sharp look oat, 
for I shall vanish soon.” 

Suddenly in an obscure corner of the chamber, a 
vague figure was indistinctly seen; it appeared, and 
suddenly vanished, like a young and timid man who 
enters a ball room for the first time, is desirous of ap¬ 
proaching the buxom damsels, but fear seises him; bo 
shows his face, betrays his timidity, and retires as soon 
as possible. 

M Excuse me, sir,” exclaimed at the same time, the 
same thread-like voice; “1 beseech you to excuse me; 
you cannot imagine how hqrd it is to appear wit hoot 
a body. Let that suffice; restore it to myself as soon as 
possible, and I repeat the fifty rouble* shall |e forth¬ 
coming. Honor bright” 

“ 1 have every disposition to serve you, air, but I as¬ 
sure you I do not comprehend you. Have you a pe¬ 
tition prepared ?” ? 

“ A petition! I—how coqld I possibly write it 
when 1 have no body. Pray, do me the favor to draw 
it np yourself.” / 

“ That's more easily said than done, sir. I repeat 
that I do not understand a single word of all you have 
said,” replied the greffier. 

M Begin, then. Only you write, and I will dietale 
to you.” 

Sevastianitch took a sheet of stamped paper— 

" Tell roe, if you please, have you a name—a Chris¬ 
tian name—What is your profession, and your rank?" 
I call myself Txveierlei—John Louis.” 

“ Your rank, sir f 
“ I am a stranger.” 

Sevastianitch set down on the stamped paper afore¬ 
said in large letters the usual formula; blundering, 
nevertheless, at the hieroglyphics! name of the peti¬ 
tioner. 

“ To the tribunal of the Police of Rejensk. The 
petition of the stranger Saveli Jonlouieas, of noble ex¬ 
traction”— , 

M And what next ?*’ demanded the greffier. 

“Write exactly as I dictate.-Now, tbe% 1 

have”— 

“ You have ? What next?—a large estate f' 

“ No, no.—I have the unfortunate weakness”— 
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m Ts yield to a briber demanded the greffier; 44 it 
wac always to with me 5 it is my amiable wee knew 
— It ie common to ell greet men.” 

, " But bum ie not common to «U; I hare the unto* 
Canute weeknew to walk out of my body; wbereae 
they only aometimee walk out of office*” 

44 What, the devil!” exclaimed Sevastianitch,throw¬ 
ing down the pen, 44 walk out of your body!—but jou 
with to play the fool with me, I think.” 

44 I awure you I tell you the plain truth.—Write on. 

. Fifty roubles for a petitiou is a very handsome compli¬ 
ment; and fifty more when you have arranged my af¬ 
faire, it not to be sneezed at.” 

Seva8tianitch seized his pen again. The voice con¬ 
tinued, while he proceeded to write— 

44 On the 20th of November 1 travelled along the 
great road of Rejensk, in a kibtika (a kind of chariot 
or covered sledge) journeying on my own private bu¬ 
siness, and as it froze hard enough to split the rocks, 
and as the roads about Rejensk are detectable”— 

4< Oh, for that, sir, I must ask your pardon,” exclaimed 
Sevaatianitch, 44 1 cannot set down any personalities of 
that nature-—There is an ukase against inserting per¬ 
sonalities in petitions.” 

44 1 agree.—Write simply, then, that the cold was 
so violent, that I feared it would freeze my very soul, 
and as 1 had a strong desire to get to bed as soon as 
possible, I was unable to control myself, and, accord¬ 
ing to my evil custom, 1 escaped from my hody.” 

44 Miserecordia!” exclaimed Sevastianitch. 

44 Compose yourself, and go on. What would you 
have me do, if 1 am controlled by this habit; it is no¬ 
thing to any one else, you know.” 

44 That’s true,” replied Sevastianitch. 44 Every man 
baa a right to jump out of his skin if he pleases. Well, 
what then ?” 

44 Write, if you please, I escaped from my body, 
after which 1 placed it snugly in the interior of the 
kihitka, and arranged it in such a manner that it would 
not (alt 1 tied the hands with the reins, and departed 
for the relay, in hopes that the horses would arrive 
there, guided by their instinct” 

* It must be allowed, air, that yon have acted in 
this matter in a manner unworthy of a man of cool 
reflection,” said the greffier. 

44 1 was too cold to reflect coolly,” replied the other. 
44 Arrived at the relay, I clambered on the stove to 
warm my soul—I waited the hour at which the horse 
should arrive, and I descended quickly into the court, 
but neither horse nor body arrived during the whole 
night. The next morning, at daybreak, I hastened 
with all apeed to the place where I had left my kibit- 
ka, bnt there also 1 found neither horse nor body.—1 
suppose that my poor inanimate carcass was thrown 
by the jolting out of the Vehicle into some ditch, and 
since gathered up by the Itpravnik ; and as for the 
hone, he doubtless followed the track of the road. 
After having searched in vain for three weeks, I 
learnt that it had been publicly advertised by the tri¬ 
bunal of Rejensk, by which they called upon the own¬ 
er of the body to appear, in consequence of which, 1 
prey the tribunal to restore the carcass to me, and to 
underotand that I am the only rightful owner and 
legitimate proprietor of the same. I further pray the 
mforeeaid tribunal, aa a matter of right, previously to 
plunge the body into celd water, in order that it may 
thaw. In case the body has received any damage in 
its foil, or the cold has occasioned any injury, they 
abeuld get a surgeon to patch it up, and make it wttole 
again, according to law.—In testimony of which 1 
hereunto fix my hand” — 

44 Well, why don’t yoo sign then V* said Sevastja- 
nitc h, 44 Here’s the paper.” 

44 1 sign ! That’s easily said. I have already told 
yoo, that at this moment 1 have neither arms nor 
hands with me; they are still attached to the body.— 
Sign for me.” 


I 44 No, no, I thank you, 1 * replied the greffier, 44 that’s 
a little too strong for a man in office. There is no pre¬ 
cedent of that kind, and it is prohibited by an ukaae to 
reeeive petitions not written in the prescribed forms; 
my profession obligee me to folloyr strictly the esta¬ 
blished forms : and consequently I cannot sign, unless 
you know not how either to read or write.” 

44 It is just as you please—sign alone.” 

And Sevastianitch wrote— 44 Take notice that as the 
petitioner cannot write, 1 have at his request signed 
for him; in testimony ‘ whereof I have hereunto affixed 
my name and seal of office.” 

44 1 return you thanks most honorable, Ivan Sevae¬ 
tianitch.—Still endeavour to arrange this aflair as soon 
as possible. You cannot imagine how disagreeable a 
sensation one experiences when deprived of his body. 

I go, in the mean time, to see my wife for an instant, 
who is impatient to see me once again dad in my cor¬ 
poreal vestment. You may depend on my gratitude; 
by gratitude I mean the fifty roubles.” 

44 But tell me, Mr. Defunct.” exclaimed Sevaatia¬ 
nitch— 44 there is in your petition some discrepancies. 
How could you tie the arms of your body, when as 
you say you had no arms t—I don’t understand a word 
of all that.” 

But ne one answered; the silence of the grave 
reigned in the chamber and the surrounding fields, 
which was broken alone by the doleful moaning of 
the wind. Sevastianitch read the petition again, 
when he began to think, from thinking to pondering, 
from pondering to dreaming; and then he thought, he 
pondered, and dreamt again. 

When he awoke, his lamp was burnt out, and the 
rays of the sun darted across a bladder, which had 
been substituted for a pane of glass; he cast a glance 
full of vexation upon the empty flask, and in his ill 
hnmor he forgot the adventure of the preceding night. 
He collected all his papers without examining them, 
and departed forthwith (or the chateau of tho seignor 
of the village, in hopes of finding there something to 
appease the gnawing at his stomach. The Zaasedatel 
attended soon, and having taken his bitters, be com¬ 
menced examining the papers of Sevastianitch, and 
fell upon the petition of the stranger of noble extrac¬ 
tion. 1 

“ Hold ! What is the meaning of all this balder¬ 
dash ?” he exclaimed in amazement. 44 It appears that 
friend Sevastianitch must have gaity raised his elbow 
last night before going to bed. See here, Andre Igna- 
tievitch,” he added, addressing a physician of the 
place, 44 behold this amusing petition addressed to us 
by the greffier.” Saying which, he read it to the 
physician, from the beginning to the end, and laugh¬ 
ed heartily at the strange petition of the defunct 
•* Let us go, gentlemen,” at length he said, 44 and make 
an end of the examination of this babbling corpse; and 
if he niakee no answer to the cuts pf your Scapula, 
we shall not hesitate to inter him with all glory and 
honor. Come, let us away.” 

Tfcese words recalled to Sevastianitch the singular 
adventure of the night preceding; he was extremely 
confused, the fifty roubles which the defunct had pro¬ 
mised him, running through his head. He besought, 
in the most serious mannsr, that Monsieur the Zaase- 
datel and the physician, would not proceed to tho 
examination, because in mutilating the body, it would 
never be good for any thing again. He also insisted 
ikat the magistrate should carefully register the peti¬ 
tion, and mention in the process verbal, that he might 
obtain the fulfilment of hit rights. It is useless to 
mention what they answered to these absurd de¬ 
mand*; they advised him to get sober; the body was 
dissected, but presenting no traces of a violent death, 
it was buried. 

After these events, the petition of the Spirit was 
read and sought after by ill ^e'world; they snatched 
it, copied it, commented on it, and embellished it 
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Th« persona who believed in the metempsycosis, and 
ft* power that'certain i P* lrtt * *r a band on ing 

fteir boAee, were vWttof wtttt terriblb consequeneiM 
met?ire fangtttne *ft*t\ the olff womenof Rejenft* 
<ud( with terror, wind the crow whenever H wv 

. wd in their presence. 

* Tr eM tieB indite as tribe tree ffermimitHm of this 
extraordinary adVenture i however in oneof the neigh* 
boring hamlets, they pretended .that the msmrrv the 
ftttnwgeon tovehed the body with his knife, the seal 
odJofcn bmm entered forthwith into the body, which 
storied bet!* upright, and look to ito hed* Sevastia* 
nitoh,who was present, and whobadnot forgottheflfty 
itoftftft/ ws afir it, and- followed) it for a long time 


from village to village, bawling aland, “Stop the 4ft- 
foncft ftp ili a ddim f 

•w another piece, they* stow ft a* wren nilMpi 
when Sevaatianitch onbea hislililflftfftdl heap 
H g fon a ly dee* every nighty ftp dndMriMM' to 
Mid, and invariably wye* Hhnw flb«wfttoito4., ntoftw 
return me my bodyv er told tor n kw jw n>»wtol 
if tea*’* 

bevnsti a nfteh always rs t nww thrsninft anwwm* 

“They have all* the iafor mw ien*eenoarnfapynr4 
fair:* This continued for more than- trnto yearn, 
and Utmost'oases when they gal iotospaMdiil 
bnneli tbftdiserobodied spirit had IHtoe pempMlftfllnfo 
taining juatice until the day d pdpanM 


AN AG.EEE.ARLn PLAYMATE. 



While yonr wife it confined to bed, tend for a neighbour's bey to play with your awn, awdftfeep 
fanto ont of mwchief—discover, oo your return, that the two hopefuls had quarrelled* and faam-cft- 
medv got to tragedy—and have the antisiaciion of finding your " heir appaieciti”* with kia Cpto 
blackened, and bit noamle as. large as a sheep's. 


JEMMY GREEN TAKING HIS FIRST LESSON* 
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JACK C 

A SKETCH OF 

Walking en m day in the vicinity of London, 1 
waadrivea by a heavy shower of rain to take 
shelter in a public-house of the better order.— 

I founds* the coffee-room three young men who 
had been driven in by the storm; lw« were 
laughing at the third, in consequence of a fail are 
in seme enterprise. 

In the midst of their hilarity,an elderly gentle¬ 
man entered, and seated himself opposite to me. 
He occupied himself in wiping his coat with his 
handkerchief, and looking at the do ads which 
continued to pour out their heavy drops. He or¬ 
dered brandy and water, glanced at me, looked 
at the noisy party, and turned he face from them 
so as to present his profile to my view. His 
head was cast in a fine mould, it was like the 
bust of Franklin, but rather thinner; the fore¬ 
head was particularly good, little hair, and that 
sAveiy. 

1 sat contemplating his features, and associat¬ 
ing them with a powerful and benevoleut mind, 
when, by raising bis liquor to his mouth, the 
shaking of his hand caused a few drops to be 
skilled between us. He apologised for the ac¬ 
cident caused by his infirmities. 1 entreated him 
not to think he incommoded me. He remarked 
that be was furnishing me a proof that he trad 
lured sufficiently k?m*» I replied that 1 could 
perceive no such eviaence. He spoke of his fast 
impairing faculties ; that he tiad ceased to be 
jr<»rthy of any onete regard; thus situated, he 
grew weary of the sameness of every-day oc¬ 
currences; that he fob like a leaf quivering on a 
naked branchings* autumnal eve, the night wind 
comes, the leaf drops, and mingles with the 
earth. < When,’ said he * til the world can offer 
has been enjoyed, when nothing is left to antici¬ 
pate, is it surprising that an old man should wib 
liogly resign* lingering existence ?* 1 endeavor¬ 
ed in brighten this view, by expatiating on the 
charms of.nature, and the value of his long ex- 
MMjSDoe. He smiled, admitted the former, but 
denied that be possessed aught worth communi¬ 
cating; for that he was often indebted to yoouger 
■mb for precepts and examples /that be did not 
think man was entitled to respect merely be¬ 
cause he had lived a number of years; it should 
be rendered to hi* .usefulness, not his gray hairs. 

The young men in the room here broke in with 
aone rude observations, but they foiled in the in¬ 
tention of irritating the old gentleman.—Turn¬ 
ing from them with placid indifference, he 
eoBtiniied his conversation with me. He said 
that be had seen some service in the navy; that 
hehad resided for fifteen years in the West Indies, 
now intended to remain in Loo don until the 
time came for him to lay down in peace. 1 strove 
to*elieve his mind from a gloom which every 
new and then came over him with increasing 
effect. He heard with attention all I could offer, 
and replied with calmness, as if willing to take 
comfort: yet his remarks ever led to the conclu- 
siOB.thaiasolitary individual might desire to die. 
He bad done with the world, and the world bad 
done with lain; therefore the grave was a retreat 
beet suited to one so forlorn. 

We were sitting in melancholy reverie, when 
a stage coach drove <up to the door. The fellow 
in attendance, with a large bugle horn blew a 
loud and discordant "blast rrtto the ear of a negro 
sailor who was passing. He started and asked 
vriiy that was done? He was told to teach him 
Music. The youngsters in the room, and black¬ 
guards outside, weremech delighted. ! opened 1 
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the window; the old gentleman looked out t* f 
see if the weather were likely to be fair.— 
Seeing the negro surrounded by persons treating 
him unfairly, f spoke to the ooachman, of whom 
I had some knowledge, requesting him to inter¬ 
fere. The negro came to me at the open 
window, and said, ‘ Thank you, sir. Too many 
for one.’ The coach drove off, and the party be¬ 
come silent 

1 asked the negro where he came from, and 
how long he had been in England. He told me be 
had been eighteen years at sea, and that he came 
from Antigua. The old gentleman said some¬ 
thing which I did not understand, to whic h the 
negro replied, ‘ Yes, sir.' 1 resumed my seat, 
pleased that something bad occurred to dissipate 
the old gentleman’s melancholy. ‘ Well/ con¬ 
tinued he, ‘did you work on board a drogger 
that carried sugar round to Saint J ohnV* * Yes* 
sir,’ ‘ What became of that vessel ?’ ‘Carry too 
much sail, so capsize in Willoughby Bay, sir,* 

‘ Come in,’ said the old gentleman* 4 This ii 
extr aordioary! 1 know this man, sir,’ addressing 
himself to me; ‘I have reasons to know him/ 

The waiter endeavored to prevent the negro 
from entering the coffee room. The oH gentle¬ 
man rang the bell, and requested his friend the 
negro might be admitted. He came, ’twisting 
the rim of his hat round and round, while he 
gazed at the old gentleman,‘Eh!’ exclaimed he, 

* Jack Cassida bery glad.’-The waiter ex¬ 

pressed uneasiness at the negro’s being there, 
which theold gentleman perceived, and request¬ 
ed grog to be brought; hts countenance bright¬ 
ened into benevoleoce. ‘ Had you been rich. 
Jack, your nose would have been Roman, your 
lips Georgian, your complexion lilHesand roses/ 

Ah ! sir, dat berry true,’ said Jack; ‘ 1 tink say 
now you’-Yes, yea,’ interrupted the old gen¬ 

tleman, ‘ we know each other we!!.’ Taking * 
card from his podket-book, and giving it to the 
negro, he said ‘ Go to that address this evening 
at eight o’clock. Waiter! put on that table the 
roast beef 1 saw in (be laraer; mr friend will 
dine.’ Jack passed bis band over his head, and 
tugged up tbe waistband of his browsers, irfiile fill 
was prepared for biro. 

This proceeding gave great offence to tbe 
youngsters whose clamour had softened into ex¬ 
pressions of contempt, till one of them, uttable to 
repress indignation, said, 4 However excellent 
may be that charitable intention, it is not respect¬ 
able to the gentlemen present that you should 
feed a negro beggar in a room not appropriated 
to such exhibitions.’ The old gentleman sat un¬ 
concerned, while Jack paid his respects to the 
beef. Tbs youngster continued: ‘1 address 
myself to you, sir—you,* exalting his voice, 

‘ yon sir, whose age should teach something 
superior, but your conduct reduces you to the 
level of the being you are ostentatiously feasting/ 
The old gentleman turned to the speaker, his 
eyes lighted up with an extraordinary bright¬ 
ness, while a smile of affability pervaded his 
countenance. 4 Did 1 hear you remark, sir,* said 
he," that this room was appropriated to gentle¬ 
men ? How then, by the terms of your remon¬ 
strance, can you render that assertion doubtful ? 
Yon are silent. If caused by the reflection on 
the injustice of your attack, I will atone for the 
rebuke I have offered.* ‘ Sir,* replied the young¬ 
ster, 4 1 am considering which I shall do firiL 
puH your old nose, or kick your sable oormoraUt 
out of the rqopf/ ‘This,’ said the did gentleman/ 
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is the impetuosity of youth, expressed without an 
intention so to act.’ This was wormwood to the 
youngsters; they received it as despising the 
threat to use brutal force. They looked at each 
other, grew pale in the face, and talked louder, 
as if to call their courage up. Jack occasionally 
glanced his full eye at them, looked serious, but 
finished his hearty meal. 

* Have you dined ?’ said the old gentleman.— 
c Yes. tank you, sir,’ replied Jack; ‘ Eh! just te 
ting; all dis make me tink o’long time ago, sir.’ 
The youngsters continued to express their dis¬ 
satisfaction; unwilling to go, yet loath to remain, 
they made some reflections on Jack that were 
painful to his feelings. ‘Yes, young gemman,’ 
Said he, ( he black, but he no like de debel, and 
he no bab white fedder in de tail; so put dat in 
your pocket.’ One of the youngsters called him 
an insolent rascal. ‘ Eh!’ said Jack ‘dere more 
dan one in de room.’ The old gentleman smiled 
at Jack’s remarks, and asked me if I had any 
objection to the presence of his negro acquaint¬ 
ance. I replied not the least, but- that 1 was 
pleased to find that he could be interested in the 
acquaintance. He looked a thankfulness that 
language would fail to convey. 

Notwithstanding my desire to he in town, I was 
held as if by magic; my curiosity had been 
strongly excited by the old gentleman’s change 
of manner on the discovery of the negro, and 1 
felt desirous to learn the cause. The young¬ 
sters affected to treat all of us with contempt, 
yet continued to utter sarcaspi of the gross¬ 
est kind on poor Jack. Each of them had 
taken so much of the gentleman into his elevated 
character, that they could no longer think of 
acting as they had proposed. They therefore 
deputed the waiter io kick the black rascal into 
the street. The waiter smiled, while the old 
gentleman hoped bis friend was not to be thus 
treated on account of his colour; during which, 
something was said by one of the youngsters, 
that pressed so hard on Jack’s feelings, that he 
appealed to the old gentleman. ‘ Oh,’ replied 
the old gentleman, ‘ never mind what they say; 
the tongue is an unruly member.’ * Berry 
good, sir; day hurt nothing wo day flash in the 
pan.’ At which the most violent of the trio 
sprang like a lion on Jack, and gave a sharp hit 
or two, ip a pugilistic style, before Jack could 
clear for action. But the negro stood out, and 
gave such a tremendous repetition of blows on 
toe aggressor’s face, that he fell as if a horse had 
kicked him, bleeding profusely. ‘So,’ said Jack, 
( dat unship your bowsprit, and splinter your 
figure-head.’ The other gentlemen would have 
leked their friend up, for a regular set-to, but 
e declined having any more of Jack’s right and 
left hard hitting. 

The scuffle brought in the waiter, who though 
uneasy at what had occurred, said be thought 
how it would terminate. Water and towels 
were brought; the fallen hero was cleansed,and, 
as it is said, made 6t to be seen. He, however, 
appeared with a nose twice its former size, of 
which he convinced himself by frequently feel¬ 
ing it ; and his eyes were, as the waiter express¬ 
ed it, ‘ buttoned up tight.’ All this was distress¬ 
ing ; the old gentleman was much concerned; 
but the past could not pe recalled. A piece of 
raw beef was applied to each eye of the wounded 
man, and, one on each side of him, the trio made 
their exit. 

It was a transition from turbulence to tran¬ 
quillity, in which we rejoiced. The waiter was 
asked by the old gentleman, who and what were 
the persons just departed? ‘They are,’ replied the 
waiter, 1 ‘-the sons ef very respectable gentleman 
in the neighborhood. The wounded one has a 
situation under government, which I think he 


pays little attention to, for be is quite a sporting 
man, and in their seasons is engaged in cricket 
matches, shooting, racing, rowing, and doe 
fighting. Some persons says be is very gooa 
dne with fists. I was surprised to see him giro 
in so readily. But I guess he did not like the 
idea of receiving another such a facer; they 
make a gentleman look most confoundedly queer* 
Jack repeated the term gentleman. ‘ Bn, he 
tink he berry grand, but he nebber gentleman.* 

I could perceive by Jack’s perfect composure 
that he felt be had upset a bully, and that be bad 
revenged the insolence the old gentleman had 
received. A glass of grog was placed before 
Jack: he rose, and bowed most respectfully to 
the old gentleman, who requested him to be 
seated, and candidly tell how he came here. 

Ah! sir, replied Jack, shame to tell. You 
make Jack free, you pay for him freedom, and 
Jack hire himself out, but get tire of Antigua, so 
go in Merica brig to New York, den go in snip 
to Canton, make good trip back, den come to 
England. Eh! nebber see de day so happy, 
ebbery ting go well, so go in company ship to 
Canton agaia, come home, so paid on, stay in 
VVapping. an get rob all of nothing. 

Sailor like, said the old gentleman. Where 
were you stationed on board the lndiaman ? 

On forecastle, sir, replied Jack. Last trip 
make to Smyrna, in merchant sbipy-all just de 
ting: come home, go to old quarters in Wapping 
—so now look out for ship. 

Ah! 1 see, said the old gentleman. 1 thought 
you were not skulking like a long-shore lubber. 

No sir, said Jack. 

Then continued the old gentleman, all is right. 
Have you any shot in the locker ? % 

Jack smiljpg, showed a few shillings. 

The old gentleman gave him A sovereign, say¬ 
ing. ret yourself a hat, in the place of that tar¬ 
paulin castor, and come as I have directed. 

Jack bowing said, bless yonr heart,sir, and 
left the room, with a tear stealing down hia 
cheek. 

There, sir, said the old gentleman to me, you 
heard that poor fellow run over several transac¬ 
tions of his life without glancing at the circum¬ 
stances of bis having preserved me in the hour 
of peril. When the drogger was wrecked id 
Willoughby Bay, Antigua, that man swam with 
me, after 1 had lost all consciousness of existence; 
he bore me safe to shore, and now he sheds tears 
of gratitude on my giving him a piece of money. 
You sec, sir, there is truth and courage in his 
composition. Then with emotion he exclaimed, 
that negro is a man, in the best acceptation of the 
word, Man. 

Most sincerely, said 1, are you congratulated 
on the circumstances of your thus meeting the 
man who had saved your life. You now mean 
to reward him as your heart dictates, in proof 
t that this is worthy to be preserved. This also 
I shows that life is not so wantim? in all that may 
be in the highest degree gratifying. 1 perceive 
our Intentions, sir, and 1 respect your feelings. 

shall remember this hour to the latest of my ex¬ 
istence, since I have been taught the value of a 
good deed. The services that one man may ren¬ 
der another, is indeed as bread cast upon the 
waters, that returns after many days. 

You are right, said the old gentleman; it ia so. 

I bade him farewell, while he was cogitating in 
which way he could render the moat beneficial 
services to his preserver, Jack Caaaida. 


At a baker’s, at the west end of Loodon, the follow¬ 
ing vitally important intelligence is conveyed by a. 
paper in the window: “ Vital* baked km*” 
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FOX HUNTING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 4 




fie imfioov wbiehr the Wreath have retardin g ik as 
m« English sport are so wry aatiqwred,ibfe Awyasu, 
fn «H probability, derived from von>e fox Wuti u g »«• 
9er> who tccwtpvBiH Chari#! the fittaml ia h» exhe ; 
for 1 imagine it was before, er sbeat that period, that 
ffieir prectioei exifeed in England, if they were ever 
Hiwmi heye at iay lime. Long ago ia Bagh»d—• 

s • Our 'Squires <0 oW weald rouse the day 
Te die sound of the bugle bora; 1 * 

nd, upon tt e rame principle which led them to 4# ao t I 
mppMwe the French act in the present day: and no aiyu- 
xrei ts, no expostulations drawn from tbe practice m the 
land of fox bon'ing, will indace them to alter or improve 
thei r mode df grdng to work. “It is not so in France,” 
w the universeI and cocclnave answer, ’thus, whoever 
wishes to go French fox-hunting, mast m he up hie 
mmd to fumble out Of bed at tiah-pa«i four or Are et the 
latent. Should it rarn while he it dressing, he may go 
to bed again, for in their rpmv® the scent win not lie aft 
all; and should a shower nr two fall m the coarse of tbe 
day, the faolia and mistakes committed, whether on tbe 

C rtof The huntsman or the dogs, are most knowingly 
d to account of Ibe weather. 1 bare seen one or two 
dogs good enough to hare held a respectable place, evea 
In an English pack; bat the generality are good for 
nothing. They never hunt wkb what we o«U courage : 
but potter about like a parcel of pigs ia aw ladsan corn¬ 
field. Often have 1 been amused by efeserving some of 
them, when unable topsoil up she scent, sit down on 
their hind qua*teas, end, with th*ir noses in the air, 
composedly “bow-wow” away at the »k>es, instead ol 
endeavouring to recover if, forgetting the new maxims 
efths pWitactucse— u Aide feoi.” But one c&noot, con¬ 
sidering their training, blame them for this, la one pai- 
timilsr, i thank they are soperfor to oar Hogs, end that m 
that their notes are even mere musical than those of our 
dogs; bat this I believe is rwing to the elknate— for 1 
hare been informed that English dogs, after having been 
aomc -time in Fid ce, acquire the sariu melody of souml 
They are totally dibucaala/r in appearance there is the 
heavy, strong, muscular animal, more adapted for a bear 
iMna; The long becked, greyhound looking brute; and a 
cor, somettnng hke the beagle—in sweet coofuwten 
blended. The owner bunts them himself, and has a 
whi|>p*r-Ja, or “piqutur” aa they call him, mounted; and 
sometimes another on foot. The homing party must 
BMW be described; but they ase cometimes so ludicrous m 
appearance, so oddly (atlea-t in the eye of an K*ngli-h • 
man} attired, meaeted cod ueaautrud, mat 1 (tar I may 
fail in conveying a vivid impression of their appearance, 
vrhfr dh indeed beggars all descriptiov. To he justly vp 
preciated, and sufficiently admin d, it must be seen. Ob! 
■that a despicable appearance the gentlemea of any of 
•nr crack hunte would cat along side of these worthies 1 
Their heads art cromnud Wstfc a three uoracsfcd, Toro and 
«ft Inching cap nf for, of doth, or ofsri doth, with hog- 
"fall downs 11 to cover their ears, and studded and ilium.- 
Bated aH ever with glittering steel buttons. A black 
stock, with a piece of whitish lmm peeping over it, en- 
<Umm Ibe ihroal; and a green, dark brown, or vein t cut¬ 
away coat, and underneath it a bright crimson waistcoat 
mdarmed with chains and olaspo, and numberless add* 
and ends, and a broad leathern belt, drawn arousd tbeir 
whists, dignify the upper man. Light coloured ineapaes- 
iiblna of cloth or worsted cord, butt' ned at tbe knee or 
fled at the ancles; tbe enorraou* jack boots of the Rosstat, 
courier, or gead’armes or an imitation of oor own bunt- 
jpg hoof^ hut subalitnliag a polished leather top lor the 
one we prefer; with a pair of spurs, which, ia length and 
dee, 'raouid mock even tame of eur old moss Uo^ pers— 
complete a costume which is neither to be met wuh nor 
equalled silt where save in France. I have wise seen 
Trench officers turn nut in fud uniform, sword and alto¬ 
gether: and ladies wiih^their horses fails elegantly twist¬ 
ed in tbeir cruppers, to preserve them from tbe mud 
The quality of their horses being of little eon sequence is 
tbeir alyleof hunting, they are mounted 'upon sags*/ 
sis'nen beads high eihe/s upon whet, in the Highlands 
nf 8«otl*od are called sbehiea As to their saddles, some 
pee dnou-p qoe>; anme have, and some have not, clcrnk 8 
or great costa fastened in front or behind, either to pre 
norm them from the weather, or In their seats; a pair <4 


holster* (dm mavt amblhpmtof the whole) uue earn 
taming aleafni bread, and Km other w laSkofmfew; 
and cruppers-Asst defdva dv an a heras, wdhsut whic h 
you teldsta nr nnvsr am -a FVaookmau rid#. A her nf 
she party f req u e ntly am (petal these mnmnhmnnee In 
tbeir horses, by die addition of a **eu«y gna.” Them 
are generaty two boree tu a puck, Aw one candedhy 
the owner, or a friend, the other ky tbepiqacuc, Than 
iaserumtnls hsvna ar uth of at Imt a foot and a bat 
in Auneter; and when not ia use, nr# suspended in the 
same manner as oweboi belts, by thrusting the head wad 
eroeneia vkroagh the ceotre nf toeir soils. In the ne i gh, 
heuihood of Fan, there ia an immensity ef the very Anest 
cover. Both geree and copse ia ahwndoaee—perhaps ton 
much; there Is, therefore, no lack Of foces. One of Am 
most treqaeot places of rendezvous for the pack which 
bout (he part of the country to which I partfoulsriy al¬ 
lude, is a place called the Boh de Pan. It ia a woe^ 
comiwirg of, perhaps, s couple of hundred acres, cut up 
aud imersected in all dwrechove by wide alleys and avu» 
sup*. The French hvve no idea of a run,'tbeir chief ob¬ 
ject b. mg to accomplish what we call mobbing in covet; 
and this, to give them justice,they do set about in a most 
bovine^ s-4rke manner. The dogs are thrown into a cor¬ 
ner of this lar?e wood, and ves'antiy the hunters, like 
•Hinowiog* 1 old sportsmen In fhemunt or woodcock 
•hooting, gallop off to the different openings to guard 
them, and prevent Reynard, should he be inclined to 
break coyer, and. if poi^ible, lo lead him hack into tbe 
woods; at tbe same tune, never failing, if they have a 
run, to s <lute him with a shot. A feu is generally toned 
hen*, and after having been perhaps twenty or thirty 
time* fired »t and wounded, be w; ia a short period either 
most bsit>arou«fy ki led or ran to the ground. Scamper¬ 
ing up Hnd down the all* y* or upon the road, and bawl- 
wig arid shouting afford g re wt aaiuvemeot to The hunters; 
bat of leaping or going aero** the coentry they are gmK- 
lew. Tie *hots are frequently es likely to take .Feet 
upon some of the parly un npf.n the ill used fox; and one 
day a or, tram-r at work upon tbe rood, was afl but 
•truck by a baU fired in the weed. Sometimes, when 
they ran a lux lo jwound, they unearth him, and turn 
him out on some «>her day. Upon one occasion, they 
hasacqntr.d »» fine a fox as 1 ever saw; and we, (he 
English, had > me hopes of having a gaod day’s sport 
wub him. There n some wry pretty country for riding 
across in the v<tHey to tbe south west of Pan, abounding 
m fencra, bnt tone of a very difficult nature; and wa 
urged the master of tbe hounds to unbag trim there; but 
our entreaties could jua overcome their insurmountable 
objections to leaping, and the master resolved to tuna 
him loose in tbe same place where beams fooud—thtir 
favourite haunt, the Buis de Pau. This fox was a fine 
catch for them; for, nut satafteri with each other’s ad- 
nairiag ibeir foots of noisy hnassland hasdy daring in 
(he field, thry west datesmaned that iha foaraax Aioutd 
have an eppertaaity nf admieftog shew nchinvasneata 
Bui as all ibis took plane during the Carnival—-the 
danmog and qusdriUiag period of the year among tbe 
Fr en ch it w«s soeae time before a day occurred open 
which the ladies, ssffieteat ly refreshed by a aagkl’srost, 
could acc> aapaoy thair cnvalierstA tbe chase. Thus the 
imprison meat of Hus unfortunate victim wae lengthened 
oat beyond the fortnight, during which time ha was fed 
high, and put out id wiad. Secure of feeding a fog, and 
(heir gallantry forbidding them to disturb the fed ins at eo 
early an hour as Cheer usual lime ef starting, eleven 
o’clock was tbe hour fixed upon, and tbe everlasting 
wood the place of teodeavoua. Ano th er friend and my¬ 
self west among the last ieaviay Pan to jam in-Au feats 
««f Jbasereutlul dsj; aad, ia esossring these extinsin 
fends which separate the Iowa from the weed, we eveiw 
look ibe jodividael who, in a basket upon his bead, was 
convey ng the f. i. Of course we srree uiaeh disgusted 
at the mode of pr* ceediog. and 1 voted for upsetting tbe 
bsskei, and g*v tig seym rd h* liberty. et feast a ample 
of miies from tbe wood, whta lie would perhaps hare 
iskea an opposite durrstfoa #e ami Ibe hoonds being 
tmruahi and fa id upon ifo» scent, we ia alt probability, 
would'for once have seen something to bring hr me to 
our recollection. But my sagacious plan was over-ruled, 
and the man and bis burden were allowed to proceed ia 
the even isuour of their wsy. Upon arriving at the 
wood we found the assembled host, *on dieuftul thought* 
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waiting anxiously for the ocaing of the object 
of their hopes and wishes* We pleaded hard that twen¬ 
ty or thirty miantee law tboold be fives hiss. Bat no; 
the bonds ware to ba slipped uponBias the moment he 
started. Tha basket was set down, aad the lid lifted; 
whoa I observed that tha fox was attached, by a chain 
to tha inside (which would have somewhat derailed asy 
plan of apaattiof the basket upoa the laodes) aad he was 
so fierce that they ooold hardly ootie it To accomplish 
this they let him cat half way oat of the basket, tad tbao 
sqaeesiof (he bd down on him, they, with less dancer 
from his teeth, maaaged, after having, I have no doubt, 
broken at least two or three of bis ribs, to give him free¬ 
dom. Bat to my astonishment they had resolved to 
make a dandy of him; and for that purpose bad adorned 
his neck with a huge collar, with loads of small bells at 
tached to it This was horrid. In fact be only wanted 
a tea canister to bis tail to complete hit costame. The 
chain being unloosed, he went off in great style, bis bells 
jingling like those of a post horse; and before be bad 
made a hundred yards, away went the dogs after him. 
No sooner had the dogs started than all the French party 
galloped off, not after them, but before them; forgetting 
or naconscions that the most beautiful aad intellectual 

C t of a fox bunt is that when the dogs, either hav- 
met with a check, display their sagacity and tact in 
recovering what tha French call the qutit, and having 
succeeded, send forth the heart-stirring and joyous notes 
which tell os of the fact; or when, with their beads no 
longer at the earth, they sbv along, breast high, causing 
the woods to ring again, and teeming to repeat the words 
of the old song— 

“ Follow who can—oh then! oh then!” 


rate pace, the favorite lying seeoad, Hornsea third, Ihfi- 
lalaga fourth, and Touchstone last. Without any chasga 
of poaitioa or speed, they ran to the hill, where tha past 
became severs, but there was no shifting of places til 
near tha Red House, when Shillelagh became third, sad 
Hornsea fourth. The mart carried on the running to tbs 
torn of the rails, whan iha compounded; the Geaanl 
took it up, followed by Hornsea, Tonehetone, aad Shil¬ 
lelagh, to tha distance, where the latter died away. Tie 
three then closed, and ran bead aad bead to the corn* «f 
the stand, where the General was beaten. The run is 
between the other two was one of the severest ever asea, 
tad it was only the last stride that enabled the judge to 
decide in favor of Touchstone by half a head. It would 
appear from this, that Touchstone is good only with tk 
Scotts, for out of their hands, the General has always 
beaten him. The last two miles were done in threemfo* 
utes and forty-one seconds. 

At the same meeting, the great St. Leger stakes wen 
won by the Queen of Trumps, in Sm. 20s. the distinct 
and the weights being the same as for our Tasker itsIres, 
worn in their first year by Virginia Carey. See A. T.R. 
Nov. No. 1854—three hundred and eight yards short if 
two miles, colts carrying 118—fillies llSlbs. 

The great SL Leger was won 


By Theodore, in 1822, in 3 minutes, 23 seconds. 
Barefoot, 1823, 3 “ 23* “ 

(Having gone round jast previously by a false start, ia 
3 minutes 23 seconds ) 


Jerry, 1824, 

Tarrare 1826, 

Rockingham, 1833, 
U. of Trumps, 1835, 


29 

25 

40 

20 


Breaking from the patch of wood, to which he had made 
at first, he was headed in the next alley into another 
division; and thus it continued for about twenty minutes 
out of one square into another; until at last being driven 
into a corner and mobbed, he was either killed by the 
doge or frightened to death by the hubbub. 1 think ice 
latter must have been the cause of hit death; for when I 
came up to the spot, I found him seemingly uninjured 
by the dogs; at all events he was, as the criers in the 
streets say, “ moat barbarously murdered.” The body 
was thoa tied upon the pommel of the master's saddle, 
his head dangling upon oae side, and his brush on the 
other; so that passengers on either side of the road, or 
damsels gazing from the windows of the street, might 
not be deprived of a sight of the glorious trophy, nor ig¬ 
norant of the prowess by which it had bean acquired.— 
Tati't Magaxin*. 


COMPARATIVE SPEED 

OF AMRRIOAN AND BRITISH HOR8KS. 


THE PURPLE ROSE, 

AND THI SKEIN DRAG O N-FLT* 

There was a charming rose full blown, that grew basils a 
well, 

Its colour was that Tyrian dye that raonarchs wore, thsy 
tell; 

So deep its purple essence drank the skiey tears ef mors. 

It seemed a mantle of a queen, that silver pearls adora. 

Its little youth was fhll of glee: whene’er the zephyr cans, 

It romped aud shook with laughing grace, nor dreamt of 
sin or shame; 

The zephyr, like a child, oft came, to have a game of play. 

And little deemed its pleasant mate would rue the coming 
day. 

He came one morn, as was his wont, and found the stem 
alone; 

The gentle, harmless flower was plucked/and, like a weed, 
cast down; 

Not yet its purple breath was fled; but sadly soiled its 
grace, 

And all the fragrance was Withdrawn that flushed upoa its 
free. 


So much baa of late been said on the comparative stout- 
acm and speed of British and American racers, that we 
feel it incumbent upon us to search for and record extra¬ 
ordinary efforts of the former. 

The very remarkable faet that time is there very rarely 
kept, or at all events, recorded, makes any approach to 
certainty in determining this great question very diffi¬ 
cult to be attained. We eay remarkable, since there can 
be no means of testing the comparative merits tof their 
own horses nearly so satisfactory as timing them. If, 
however, the record of the time in which several of their 
race* in modern times have been run, be a true one, we 
are compelled, in all fairness, to admit that we have not 
yet rivalled them. 

u A gold candelabrum; valued 500 sovs. given by the 
Stewards, (Sir H. Boswell, Bart, aad T. O. Gascoigne, 
Esq) with 60 sovs added by the Cniporation; 8 yrs 7st; 
4 yrs, Sat 3lbe; 5 yrs, 8et lOlbs; 6 yrs, and aged, 9st, the 
winner of the St. Leger to have carried Slbs extra; two 
miles and five furlongs. 


Marquis of Westminster's ch.c. Touchstone, 4 yrs, (Scott)l 

Mr. W Richardson's eh. c. Hornsea, 3 yrs,. .2 

Sir J. Boswell's ch c. General Chasse, 4 yrs,.— .3 

Duke of Cleveland's br. c. Shillelagh, 4 yrs.. ..4 

Six J. Boswell’s b. f. Bella, 4 yrs,...5 


Betting: 6 to 6 on Chasse; 6 to 9 against Hornsea, and 
Stol against Touchstone. Bells, who was started to 
make running for the General, took tha land at a mode* 


He raised it up, and smoothed its leaves, and fonned it 
with pis wing, 

And dashed upon its dying lips the silver of the spring; 

It woke at last, with lingering life; and when its eyes in¬ 
close, 

He cried, “ O tell, wbst has mishapped to tbee, my pretty 
rose?” 

"Alas!” sobbed she, "my earliest friend, most taithfolani 
the best. 

Had I with friendship been content, I bad had lHb and 
rest; 

But mirth and innocence, in turn, must yield to love and 
wo, 

And childhood’s pleasant paths of flowers grow thornier as 

we go. 

”1 loved a splendid dragon .fly, which on this fountaia 
prowled; 

His green and gorgeous pinions were adorn’d with knobs 
of gold; 

And he loved me; I doubt it not, though him I tee no mors; 

Ambition lured, with loftier charms, to seek a stranger 
•bore.” 


A little boy who bad been cent to the poet-of¬ 
fice after letters, on bis return, with the greatest 
earnestness imaginable, said to bis father, who by 
the way was a land speculator,—'“Daddy, they've 
rix on letters—tother day I got one for tmeinit, 
and now they ask ninepenct?’ 
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THE BARBER’S WEDDING DAY; 


OR, THE RASH VOW . 



Agatha was young, beautiful, and accomplish¬ 
ed ; and, better than that, she wa9 sole heiress to 
the wealth of M. Boulonger, who had left off 
selling bread with the reputation of being the 
richest citizen of Rouen. The charms of Bou- 
longer a fair daughter were the subject of gene¬ 
ral conversation among the bachelors of Rouen, 
nor did they fail to make a deep impression on 
many of their hearts. However, only t too of her 
numerous admirers received the slightest en¬ 
couragement. 

Now, M. Boulonger had secretly chosen a 
husband for his daughter without consulting her 
on the subject: his name was Jacques Fnson- 
nier, the town barber, who had been in the habit 
of dressing his hair for the last twenty years;— 
he was brother to Monsieur le Noir. The ob¬ 
ject of Agatha’s choice (for she cared little about 
grieving her father on the present occasion) was 
Annibal Visapour, the barber’s handsome ap¬ 
prentice. Many a billet doux , and many a hand¬ 
some present, aid Annibal deliver from his mas¬ 
ter to Agatha; but so well did he plead his own 
cause (though of what precise nature his commu¬ 
nications were, we are of course ignorant), while 
absent on his master’s business, that Agatha 
quickly forgot Jacques while listening to the 
attractive conversation of his handsome appren¬ 
tice. In this state of things, Agatha was one 
night informed by her father that she must either 
prepare to become the wife of Frisonnier, at the 
expiration of thirty days, or be immnred in a 
convent for life. This communication caused 
the young lovers much uneasiness, to use no 
* stronger term; but Annibal was neither a German 
nor an Italian. He did not philosophically try 
with how much indifference he could stab him¬ 
self* nor with how much rout he could murder 
his master; but, being a Frenchman, he consi¬ 
dered that be should have more opportunity of 
seeing his mistress in Rouen than in anu con- 
went in France; and he consoled himself with 
the prospect of marrying, at some future period, 
a widow with a tidy income, instead of a maid 
with her father’s malediction. 


The allotted time was now fast drawing to a 
close, when Jacques Frisonnier, in a fit of gene¬ 
rosity, and wishing to show off in bis brightest 
colours, caused it to be given out by the town- 
crier, that on the day previous to that fixed for 
his wedding 44 he would cut hair and shave gro- 
tia for as many customers as would honour him 
with a call; in addition to which be would pre¬ 
sent them with a cup of excellent claret.” This 
announcement was received with acclamations, 
and many chins bore witness to the anxiety that 
was felt to be shaved by the barber on the 
eventful day. 

At five o’clock in the morning of the ever-me- 
memorable day. up jumped Frisonnier from his 
bed, and called his servants and apprentices; 
and after treating them with an excellent break¬ 
fast, during which jokes were freely circulated 
at the cost of their humorous host, he proceeded 
to sharpen his razors, in anticipation of bis nu¬ 
merous visiters. About eight o’clock, they be¬ 
gan to arrive in large numbers, but they were* 
as quickly despatched. One of the customers 
who came accompanied by a friend, insisted on 
his friend being accommodated in his turn-for 
many were claiming their right of priority. The 
obsequious barber readily complied, but smiled 
as he tucked the cloth under his chin, for the 
figure before him was that of an immense shaggy 
oat, on whom, after chaining him to the chair, 
e immediately commenced operations. After 
blunting the edge of twelve razors successively, 
Frisonnier was seized with an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and swore that before be had used three 
more razors, the goat’s chin should be as smooth 
as a lady’s face; and he was as good as his word, 
every body present allowing that the goat would 
not be recognised by his oldest acquaintance. 
This put the barber into such ao ecstacy of de¬ 
light, that he pledged himself in a bumper of 
claret, that should Old Scratch himself make his 
appearance, he would make his “ face as bare 
asms hoofs!” 

Evening came, and with it such a troop of 
customers, that the junior barbers began to grow 
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weary, and to fear that their labour* would never 
cease; nor was it till after the hour of eleven 
that they retired to rest. J ust one quarter of 
an hour before the great bell struck the hour of 
twelve, Frisonnier, who had sat down to refresh 
himself, commenced shutting up shop; but he 
had scarcely closed the door before a stranger 
knocked for admittance, and. walking iato the 
shop, seated himself, with an air of consequence, 
in one of the chairs, at tbesacne time requesting 
to be shaved gratis, as the day had not ejqpared. 

Frisonnier, anxious to secure everybody’s 
good word, though exhausted with fatigue, 
smiled courteously on his customer, and turn¬ 
ing to Annibal, who had not yet gone up to his 
room, said, “ You may retire, 1 will attend to 
Monseigneur myself.” Glad of the opportunity 
to escape, Annibal was soon at Agatha's window; 
nor did the lovers part without many sighs and 
mutual vows of eternal! constancy. 

Morning found the bride at the altar, leaning 
pensively on her father’s arm. Annibal also 
was there, secreted behind one of the pillars. 
The priest, the bridesmaid, and the young lady’s 
friends, were all in attendance—but the bride¬ 
groom came not. Impatience was visibly depict¬ 
ed on the countenance of M. Boulonger, and 
he despatched a messenger to know the cause of 
his absence. After waiting a considerable time, 
he determined on going himself; but he was hor¬ 
ror-struck, on being told by an immense assem¬ 
blage of persons who were gathered round the 
barber’s door that Frisonnier had been engaged, 


during the whole of the night,in having a myste¬ 
rious stranger, whose beard and whiskers were no 
sooner shaved off than they immediately recom¬ 
menced growing, to the great consternation of 
the barber, who felt himself irresistibly com¬ 
pelled to continue his operations. 

The brave old Burgher, on hearing this, im¬ 
mediately pressed into the shop; aud beholding 
the barber k> a broiling beat, and busily employ¬ 
ed in shaving a figure in a cloak, demanded of 
the stranger, in an authoritative tone, when 
Mods. Frisonnier would be at liberty. “ When 
he makes my face as smooth as my hoof,’’ res¬ 
ponded the stranger, kiting up his cloak and 
disclosing a cloven hoof of brass. 

At these words poor Frisonnier grew pale; 
for ire called to mind the rash vow he had made 
the preceding morning. 

Moat willingly would ke now have sacrificed 
aH his earthly possessions to have been able to 
call himnelf a free man again. But the fate* 
had ordered it otherwise ! 

The barber continued his work.—Boulonger 
returned to the church, and, after what he had 
just witnessed, needed not many arguments to 
induce him to accept young Visapour for his 
son-in-law. 

Agatha and Annibal have long since reposed 
in the church yard ; but the citizens of Rouen 
still remember them, nor do they ever fail to 
em&* themselves a* they pass the house where 
<h<t unfortunate Frisonnier is at this moment en¬ 
gaged iu his never-ending task. 





BRINGING HIM TWO. 
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NINA DAI/G AROOKI, 

There tai not in all St Petersburgh a more | “ Catherine,” said she, as soon as her_ 

admired beauty than the young Countess Nina mons was obeyed, “you are always telling me 


Dalgarooki. Her mother, who had been an 
Italian, had bequeathed to her the dark hair and 
eyes of the south, to which were added her own 
northern complexion, of the most dazzling fair¬ 
ness and brilliancy. In the gay saloons of her 
native city, where the ruder as well as the 
eolter sex 

M Bometiae* eottaael take, and sometimes tea,” 

her beauty was the theme of every tongue: all 
agreed that it was as faultless as it was rare; 
and Nina was far from aping the singularity of 
differing from so general an opinion. She had 
very early lost her mother; and had therefore 
been left to the unadulterated spoiling of a doat- 
'ing father, and almost equally fond brother. At 
the time this history commences she had just at¬ 
tained her seventeenth year. Courted, flattered, 
followed and admired—her father and brother 
-to high favor with the Emperor—there appeared 
nothing wanting to make her happy; but as well 
might we expect silken curtains, soft couches, 
ana eider down pillows to insure pleasant 
dreams, as to suppose that all 41 the appliances 
and means to boot” of happiness can make us so, 
unless imagination lends one of her Claude 

S lapses, and allows us to view our realities 
trough its medium. No matter how bright the 
true sun may be, a winter skv, seen through the 
magic glass, is, to the cheated vision, “ brighter, 
lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved her father, 
and the first sorrow in her little life had been 
the intelligence that, in another month, he was 
to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. The 
straggle that arose in her mind was, whether she 
ahould accompany him, and 

44 Waste her sweetness on the desert sir,” 

-or remain behind, pining for the society of a 
parent she almost idolized. He urged the latter 
course, as he should be but three months absent, 
and intended,*on his return, taking her to Paris 
and London; but still the wish to go predomi¬ 
nated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had 
left her, after using every argument to induce 
ber to abandon all thoughts orthe Siberian jour¬ 
ney, her eyes fell upon a large mirror. “ Ah!” 
said 1 she with a sigh, as the glass gave back her 
most beauteous form, “ if one could but take 
care of ooe's beauty as one does one’s jewels and 
costly robes, only wearing it on particular and 
worthy occasions, then, indeed, I should not mind 
passing ten years, let alone three months, in Si¬ 
beria, or any other desolate place. But when 
one recollects the wear and tear of one’s goocU 
looks,—when one is compelled to wear them] 
every day. especially in such a climate as ours, 
—it is really distressing to take them, even for a 
day, where they cannot be appreciated ; or ex¬ 
pose them, like the consolidated sigh that the 
Prince io the fairy tale left his mistress, as a 
pledge of bis constancy, to an atmosphere that 
may dissolve them in a moment. 1 wonder,” 
continued the fair soliloquist, “ whether those 
alchemists and people really do know enough of 
the seorets of Nature to discover those wonder¬ 
ful elixirs that they pretend to possess ? I’ll ask 
Catherine about that old wizara, or magician, 
or whatever he is—Paul Zamoiiki, I think she 
calls ham.” So saying, she rang for her tire¬ 
woman, with the intention of bolding a cabinet | 


such wonderful stories aboqt that Paul Zamois- 
ki, that 1 feel half inclined (o put his skill to the 
test, as 1 have a vague dread of this journey to 
Siberia. 1 should like (though I am sure i 
should not believe a word of it) to hear what he 
would say about it.” 

“ Oh, Madam!” eagerly replied the delighted 
abigail, who, in common with her whole tribe* 
dearly loved an adventure, especially if it was & 
secret one, “ I am sure he would not tell you a 
single thing but what was trve: for there was a 
poor girl, Sophia Lindendoff, who went to him 
to get a charm by which she might know if her 
lover continued constant; and he gave her a 
rose—a real red rose—which he said would keep 
in bloom for raer and ever, if her lover should 
live and love Irenas long as that; but that the 
moment he was false, the rose would wither up, 
and turn into one large, sharp thorn. WelLthe 
rose lasted quite fresh and blooming for three 
whole weeks, including the day she got it, which 
was the day after her lover went away; and at 
the end of this time poor Sophia looked at her 
rose one day, and lo! there was nothing left but 
the great black, sharp thorn IprNow, Madam* 
I know a young man who has a friend, who has 
a cousin, who has a sister who actually saw all 
this with her own eyes; and what is more, they 
have all sworn, if they coidd but caich old 
Zamoiski, they would throw him into the Neva.” 

“ I think,” said Nina, smiling, “ that would be 
a better fate for the false lover, than the true 
prophet. But, Catherine, where is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with ? Would he come to 
one, if one sent for him ?” 

“Come to you, Madam!” almost screamed 
Catherine; “ no, not if the Emperor himself— 
yes, the Emperor perhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Ladyship’s pardon—could 
get him out of nis den ; and even to see people 
in it he sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.” 

“ Well, but, Catherine, suppose you went to 
him. and told him that a lady—a great lady— 
(and here the young beauty haughtuy put back 
her beautiful head)—wants to consult him, and 
would go to him to-morrow evening at eight 
o’clock, he dare not refuse.” 

“ Why, as for that, Madam,” said Catherine* 
sagaciously, 41 those people who have dealings 
with the old gentleman dare do any thing, ana 
are so heathenish, that they have (God forgive 
them!) no more respect for nobility than a Polar 
bear.” 

44 Well, but Catherine, you can at least go 
and see. and let me know in the morning.” 

“ To be sure I can so, Madam: but then he 
lives io such ah out-of-the-way place, at the 
other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether 
even a drosky could get there ; for be is perched 
up at the top of such a high hill, that it is almost 
as difficult to get to the top of it as it would be 
to clamber up the artificial rock that is under 
the statue of Peter the Great. But l will go 
directly* all 1 fear is, that you will never 6a 
able to get to such an outlandish place.”' 

The next morning— 

“ When lap-dog* give themselves the rouiing shake; 

And sleepless lover* just at twelve awake,"— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair raia- 
tress’s bed and announced to her the joyous in¬ 
telligence that that mysterious being, Phut 
Zamoiski, had vouchsafed ber an audience at 
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Hm appointed boor. Long and sotgnee was her 
toilette that morning, at though she determined i 
to improve, as much as possible, that beauty in 
whose behalf she was about so strangely to in¬ 
tercede. I have often remarked that, when 
woe is well acquainted with a foreign language, 
one pikes oneself upon reading ana being able 
to read works in it, which are far beyond the 
patience, capacity, or comprehens on of the 
natives of the country in which they were writ¬ 
ten. Now as Nina had, like most of her com¬ 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring lan¬ 
guages, and was perfectly well versed in Eng¬ 
lish, we can only suppose some of our Parlia¬ 
mentary debates bad toost unaccountably reach¬ 
ed her. And, in order to be plus Angitis Qve les 
Jhigltis —she bad actually read Mr. Humes 
Speeches! and from them bad formed an idea of 
establishing a Beauty Savings’ Bank, if she 
could get any magician good-natured enough 
to famish her with sufficient security; she was 
4|uile willing to invest her capital in it—which, 
even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome 
one. 

There is no knowing bow much more time 
the young countess might have passed in con¬ 
templating a person which nature had left her 
wo room to embellish, bad she not been inform¬ 
ed that Prince KieserofT was in the saloon. Now 
the Prince de Kieseroff bad almost as great a 
ra nominee for beautv as herself, and was in fact 
the Cupidon dechaine of the North. He had 
been among the first and most devoted of her 
adorers,—and in her “heart of hearts” she 
loved him well:—but, as the Chevalier d’Eon 
justly observes, 44 La cequetterie n’est qu’nn 
talent aimable de cacher ou de f&ire paroite son 
amour,-dont la uaturo a douee toutes les 
femmes; et certes un amant fidele a un droit 
legitime a tous les talens de sa maitresse.” So 
thought Nina too, and therefore determined 
be should serve an apprenticeship to her ca¬ 
prices, before she would allow him the enviable 
privilege of enduring them for life. Nor was 
■be much in the wrong;—a woman's smiles, to 
be valued by the other sex (who are all more or 
less barbarian^) should be like the days of a 
Russian summer—bright, but few. After abe 
thought she had kept him waiting a reasonably 
unreasonable time, she at length condescended 
to walk languidly into his presence, wrapping a 
Czarina Polonaise closely about her,and. apply¬ 
ing a Jlacon of bcu jvut des sovpitg d'amour to 
ber nose, instead of answering his inquiries 
about her health, which he made in a voice of 
the most tender solicitude, she declared that she 
bad not slept the whole night, she was in such 
^ecstasies at the idea of leaving St. Petersburgh. 

44 No wonder, when it is for so charming a 
place as Siberia!” interrupted the prince; not a 
little piqued at the antic coldness" of her,man- 


4 * And why not ? I am sure there is no one. 
or thing, sufficiently agreeable for one to regret 
bare.” 

44 1 am quiteof your opinion,” said her lover, 
(who was now leading on the forlorn hope oi his 
own digoity;) 44 and for that reason 1 am off to 
Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own 
weapons, began to thaw into downright kind¬ 
ness; which, truth compels us to own, made his 
highness so presumptuous that he soon began to 
encroach upon it by expressing a degree ot 
gratitude, which she hastened to assure him he 
bad not ibe least occasion for; till again having 
ventured to issue bulletios about bis loss of ap¬ 
petite and waot of sleep—site looked as pale and 
as anxious as if the whole College of Physicians 


bad signed them. When (oh 1 the arrogance uf 
those pensioners On a lady’s pity—a humanely- 
treated lover) be assured her that be had slept 
the preceding night, and actually bad the 
temerity to quote Voltaire’s lines to the 
of Prussia :— 

“ Toqjoura un pen tie vente 

Se mele bu plui eroaaierc mensvoge, 

Cet te Quit dan*Terreur tt*un stage 

Au raxg des rowj’etoiw monte. 

Je rous aims**, fifmite, et j’oaai fowtedin; 

Lea Dieui a mon raveil ne m’oat pas tout alt, 

Je n’ai perdu que mon empire 

Once more the storm lowered upon her brow 
—her lip curled, and she assured the poor priate 
that, if there was one thing in the world that she 
detested more than another, it was French 
poetry—which, in her opinion, was only it mbs* 
quoted to opera-dancers and French women 
when laboring under their nioety-fiAh love- 
affair in their forty-fifth year. Thus, imitating 
Hecla—alternate fire and ice—she whiled away 
the morning ; till at length the prince leak fas 
unwilling departure—-suspended,like Mahonmt'a 
coffin, between the heaven of hie hopes and the 
earth of his disappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked 
twenty times a minute reproachfully at the pea* 
du/e, whose slow hands seemed as if they weald 
never reach the appointed hour that she was to 
put the skill of Paul Zarooiski to the test. At 
length it did arrive, and thisepoiled child of na¬ 
ture, and of fortune, sallied out in the darkness 
of the night, to encounter such cold and sleet— 
that, had she met them on any other terms tfass 
her own pleasure, she certainly would have pre- 
nounced them to be her death-warrants.—When 
she at length reached the wizard’s wild sod al- . 
most unapproachable habitation, her courage 
had nearly forsaken her; especially wheo Cathe¬ 
rine had expended a quarter of an hoar in 
knocking with a stone upon the massive and 
thickly nailed door, without any other sound 
being returned to her application than the echo 
of her own blows, and at last, when the heavy 
portal slowly oneafced upon its binges, it m i s t 
opened by hands, but by a cord within, like Char 
sometimes need in convents. After they had 
traversed a long court they cam te an eld 
broken archway, at one side of which they west 
met by an old woman, whose Gorgon viaage 
was crested by a high black Polish oap/whseh 
served as a sort of qiire to the temple of ugh- 
ness beneath. She pointed to a sort of porter’a 
lodge, into which she pushed Catherine# and 
then oondactkig the more than ever len r ah ed 
N ina a tew yards farther rots another o osrt , 
*l*e stopped at a flight of old broken stone ste p s , 
and bidding Nina wait below, she hobbled up 
them till she came to a low turret-door, where 
she rang a hollow and melancholy aoonding 
hell, which was for some minutes unanswered,, 
during which time poor Nina remained shiver¬ 
ing below, half-dead with cold and terror: at 
length the hag re-appeared and beckoned her 
to follow. No sooner had they reached the be- 
fore- mentioned door than the eld Cerberus 
i hr-ust the young and haughty countess in, as 
unceremoniously as she had done her attends at, 
into the porter’s lodge. For two or three se¬ 
conds she found herself in a narrow and totally 
dark passage:—“Good heavens!” thought she, 
“ docs dial old wretch mesa to bury me alive?" 
hut ere site had time far aey more reflections, a 
door opened at (be ead of the passage hate a 
long and brilliantly lit room, er rather filleiy, 
with a rattled ceding and high painted wtadbee 
nh ch ooaameeoed about six feet frees the 
ground,dtp that, without the assistance of m M- 
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der, it would have been impossible to hare aeea 
out ef them. About the room was a. chaos of 
telescopes, mathematical instruments, globes, 
celestial and terrestrial;—here stood what might 
he the empty rwcophagus of a Crnsar, or an 
Alexander ;-^while here (as the quaint old Sir 
Thotfna Brown hath it.) * k the Egyptian mum-. 
mies, which Carobyses, or time, had spared— 
were ready to be converted by Avarice into 
"physic, and MiZraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to be sold as balsams!” and, in every direc¬ 
tion, crucified bats and sj.iritutHted scorpions 
Abounded. At the upper end of the room was a 
large arched iron grating, behind which, on a 
Black marble couch, reclined a full length 
Wore of his crown and sceptre made 

«a the most costly jewels, which contrasted fear¬ 
fully with the iron plainness of the rest of the 
skeleton. Above thw* crating was a sort of 
yeraodatied balcony, supported by six red Egyp¬ 
tian marble pillars, the capitals of which were 
sharped like a palm-tree; in this gallery prowl¬ 
ed, in separate divisions, a net-tiger, a lynx, a 
wolf, and two vultures, which ever and anon 
uttered the most horrible yells. A sort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and, out of the cold 
and frozen air of the night, its heated atmos¬ 
phere tyas so overpowering that Nina nearly 
minted. The tenant of this strange apartment 
now advanced to meet her. He was habited in« 
a most orthodox long black gown, but, in other 
respects he was a very different looking person¬ 
age from what she had expected to see,—being 
very slight and very tal!—his figure having ail 
the muscle and elasticity of youth; bis face, as 
far as the features and on'line went, might have 
keen called handsome, but the stony rigidity, 
paleness, and immobility of it, had a Medusa- 
like effect on the beholder, and conveyed the 
supernatural arid antithetical idea that it was 
imp 'ssible he ever could have been ycing*, and 
equally impossible he ever could become old. 
In short he looked a sort of human statue that 
feed been chiselled at once into an unprogres- 
sive and unagery manhood. Finding that Nina 
Aid not, or rather could not address him, he ac¬ 
costed tier m a hollow, but very sweet and low 
▼nice—inquiring upon what she wished to con¬ 
sult him P W hen lib fair visitor began to rally, 
kfce was determined to eschew all half-measures; 
therefore forcing a slight laugh, she replied, 
** that having heard much of his skill, a strange 
notion bad got rate her bead—that she should 
like to discover if there was any means by 
which she might economise her beauty—only 
patting it on at will; so that for every day she 
dispensed with it in youth, she might be able to 
keep ft to the most advanced age, should it 
please her so to do ?” 

Zamoiski beard her patiently to the end, and 
Cben with an ejaculation between a groan and a 
pshaw, walked to a table and begnn turning 
over a huge folio of Kepler's ‘‘ Mjtleriow Cot - 
9 togmpfiicun and consumed some wqnutes 
in studying its fanciful analogies between the 
of ihe nlauets, and the regular solids of 
gednetiy. He next inquired the day and hour 
of ber birth; which having ascertained, be drew 
Ibith some tablets, upon which he began making 
sundry calculations. K 

• 4 H umph!—The Sun lies well, being in a sex- 
tile position with Mars, and Saturn is Lord of 
the Seventh House. So far Hie native is lucky 
■ hu mph?—but, as Peleia>ius observes touch¬ 
ing tire cutting of the cujua or in two,* Who can 
possibly see a living likeness in a mirror which 
is put out of shape bo many ways?* Tbi- 
Strange fancy leaves the zodiac without signs.— 
tmteiif zwiac* suos polos et«f 
*ttf esi €3 ne£olu> ^uod zouiceo truuime pio- 
Anttos jaA 


* Lady,” said be, closing the volumes before 
him, “ rq the natural course of things your 
beauty would bare lasted well to your fifty-fint 
■year, which 1 take it n as long as any reasonable 
woman could or should desire. And it seemetk. 
unto me a strange and foolish fancy to wish to 
prolong it beyond!” 

“ You do not quite understand me,” said Nina. 
—“ It is ndt that i wish, to continue handsome 
at so advanced an age, so much as, by savieg 
my beauty in Sibm*ia or any other desert, 1 
might he able to display a double portion at 
Parts, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by 
retrenching for a Tew years, are enabled tv 
make a doubly magnificent expenditure at Ike 
end ef them.” 

“ 1 fully comprehend your meaning, lady;, 
still 1 think it a folly, and one that you will re¬ 


still 1 think it a folly, and one that you will re¬ 
pent of.” 

“ Be it folly, or be it not, is it one that yo» 
can gratify ? w asked Ninn, eagerly. 

“ I should think so,” replied Zamoiski, with a 
sort of pitying contempt for her sceptical query. 

k * Well then, pray use no further delay, as I 
must be at borne before another hour.*' 

*• Without further parley the man of mystery 
turned to a shelf, and taking down a small cru¬ 
cible, threw into it several powders; he then 
dropped into them different elixirs, which be 
carefully blent together till a light-blue flame 
began slowly and nickeringly to issue from the 
crucible. ‘‘I warn you,” said he,** that it will 
be rather a painful operation—for, in order to 
concentrate your beauty into a sort of essence, 
or rather aether, 1 shall be obliged to disembar¬ 
rass you for a few seconds of all your gravity, 

| for which reason, before you lean your head 
over this crucible, I will attach little plummets 
of lead to your hands and feet. Now, bend 
your head down, and inhale the vapour out of 
the crucible.” 

Nina did as he desired ; but the more of the 
vapour she inhaled the more her gravity desert¬ 
ed her, till she became so buoyant and light 
that even the plummets could scarcely keep 
her on the earth. 

“ Good heavens 1 cried she, raising her head 
out of the crucible for a moment, “if in order 
to preserve my beauty I cannot retain my 
gravity, what on earth will become of me when 
1 get to Paps and Loudon, where 1 shall meet 
with so many ridiculous people?” 

‘•Patience!” said the Necromancer. “Yon 
must expect to feel as nothing for a few minutes 
white 1 am taking away all your beauty in order 
to concentrate it.” 

“ Well, then,” said Nina, “ even by your own- 
showing, beauty is the only thing that gives a 
woman any weight in this naughty world, and 
yet you tell me that 1 shall repent my prudence 
in trying to preserve it!” 

“ I tell you this,” replied Zamoiski, “ and time 
will convince you of it. But silence for a few 
seconds, and then 1 will release you!” 

The young Counter did as she was desired, 
and was not a little delighted when ber com¬ 
panion pronounced the spell comple e, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise ber head. 

•* Pray ” said she eagerly, ‘‘Jet me see how I 
look?” 

Zamoiski banded ber a small mirror. She 
uttered a faint shriek when she beheld her plain 
and haggard looking face—ber features were 
precisely the same, but the colour, the expres¬ 
sion, the ** life of life,” bad left them. She had 
>lie appearance of extreme ill-health; and the 
nost imaginative person could not have dis¬ 
covered the glia[h|est vestige of beauty in ber s» 
lately exquisiti r lively face. 

“Good heaven •” ! ie exclaimed, “ bow fright- 
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fnl I look! 1 do not think I shall gain much by 
my bargain; for before 1 can get accustomed to 
so hideous a phantom, I shall, in self-defence, 
be compelled to be as extravagant as ever, and 
wear my beauty every day. Bo pray now have 
the charity to show me how 1 am to repossess 
myself of it” 

Zamoiski then took out of a drawer a small 
tube, and a little golden flacon, in the form of a 
split eagle. On the head of one eagle was a 
stopper of a litttle sapphire crown, on that of 
the other'a small diamond one; then placing one 
end of the tube in the crucible, he applied the 
other alternately to the aperture in the two 
eagles^ heads. After doing this till the flame in 
the crucible had totally expired, he turned to 
Nina, and presented to her tne little Jlucon lay¬ 
ing— 

“ When you wish to appear as beautiful as 
you by nature are, you have only to take out 
the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, and by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly be¬ 
come so. But should you wish to be more 
beautiful than even Nature chose you should, 
then you may smell it twice, and the effect will 
be produced—and you may even increase it to 
four times when you want to be very superla¬ 
tively lovely. On the other hand, when you 
wish to put by all your attractions, you have to 
ursue precisely the same course with the 
iamond-crested eagle.” 

Nina, with the mirror still in her band, eager¬ 
ly seized the magic gift, and lost no time* in 
proving its effect in restoring her beauty, which 
it instantly did upon a single trial. 

“ Oh dear, how delighted I am to see myself 
again!” she laughingly efcclaimed; “and by 
contrast 1 really do look exceedingly well; but 
1 should like to see if 1 cannot look still better.” 
So saying she impatiently applied the sapphire- 
crested bird three successive times to her nose 
—and then quite forgetting the presence of the 
worker of all these wonders—she launched out 
into ectasies at her own superhuman beauty. 
At length a trial of the diamond crest reduced 
her to reason, aod turning to the still marble¬ 
looking figure before her— 

“ A thousand, thousand thanks!” 

Zamoiski interrupted her by coldly sayiog— 

“ There is no need of half that number, Lady; 
and 1 foresee, though you cannot, that the time 
will come when you will hpve lost all you grati¬ 
tude, naynaod even wish me to take back my 
.gift. I will bestow another upon you—take this 
ring!” be continued, placing on her finger one 
in the form of a mermaid, with emerald hair, 
diamond eyes, and an opal studded tail; “ and 
whenever you grow tired with the strange boon 
you have asked, you have only to hang this ring 
over the neck of the diamond-crested eagle, 
and 1 will come to you from the furthest parts 
of the earth and dissolve the spell!” 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that 
“ she was convinced she should never give him 
such unwarrantable trouble as to come so far on 
her account;” and then putting on just as much 
beauty (and no more) that she had entered 
Zamotski’s mysterious abode with, she ran 
nimbly down the steep old broken turret steps 
that she had so falteringly ascended some two 
hours before. , 

Poor Catherine was half dead wkh cold, fear, 
and curiosity, which latter her fair mistress had 
not the slightest idea, of satisfying by any true 
statement of what had taken place between her 
and the renowned Zamoiski, she therefore con¬ 
fined her communications to telling her that he 
had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the 
whole would turn out very prosperously, but 
that her health would suffer much in the onset. 

“ Bless me, Madam,” said the incredulous 


Catherine, as pettishly as she dared, M is that 
all? Why be kept you such a time that I 
thought be bad undertaken to escort you to &- 
beria himself!” } 

The month soon rolled away that preceded 
Count Dalgarooki's journey to Siberia. He 
day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon her lover, 
for, as she most justly argued, hitherto lie had 
no merit in loving one so beautiful, and above 
all so admired. Accordingly, the morning they 
were to set out, he came at an early hour to wah 
her good-by, and put her into her carriage. 
She was sitting alone on the sofa when be enter¬ 
ed, with her handkerchief to her eyee—for her 
courage began to fail her at the idea of potting 
his love to such a test—he advanced, took her 
hand, that hung listlessly by her side, and cover¬ 
ed it with kisses, without her making the slight¬ 
est attempt to withdraw it. 

“ Nina—dear, dearest Nina! will you not give 
me one look? When in another hour you will be 
torn from me for so long, so interminable a time 
as three miserable—miserable months!” 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and stiU 
more slowly she withdrew her handkerchief from 
before her eyes. 

“ Good God !” exclaimed the Prince, throwing 
himself at her feet, and clasping her knees, “how 
ill .'—bow altered you look! You are not fit to 
take this dreadful journey! Dearest, dearest 
Nina, you must not think of it, unless you want 
to kill me on the spot!” 

u And do you really love me enough,” asked 
Nina, with a faint smile, u to be so very misera¬ 
ble at the idea of my being ill?” 

u Do 1 love you enough! Oh! Nina, do yes 
doubt it?” 

The little coquette was so moved at the reality 
of his devotion, and at this proof that it was her¬ 
self—and not her beauty that bo loved—that she 
was on the point of betraying to him her secret, 
in order to remove all bis fears for her health; 
but prudence whispered her that he had not been 
sufficiently tormented, as for a celebrated beaaty 
to look ill once was no great trial to a lover’s 
constancy: she therefore contented herself with 
assuring him tdat she was by no means ill, aad 
only felt a little exhausted from want of sleep. 
Then, in order to set his heart at rest, she ap¬ 
plied once to the sapphire-crested eagle of the 
little flacon , and said— 

“ You see I am better already: such a skihil 
physician is kindness!” 

“ Your colour has certainly returned, and ym 
look like yourself again; but still, dearest, 1 can¬ 
not bear the thought of this horrid journey- 
though Ladislas has promised to write me con¬ 
stant accounts of you till wo meet in Paris!” 

As all lovers' partings and meetings are exact¬ 
ly the same, and are, proverbially stupid—save 
to the parties concerned—(lie reader may be 
spared the fest of the sighs, tears, vows and pro¬ 
testations that took place on this occasion. Nor 
indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded oo him but for Rochefoucauld's asser¬ 
tion— u Qu’il y a toujours quelquecbose dans les 
malheurs des autres qui ne nous de nlaisepma.” 

The day after the Dalgarookii left St. Peters¬ 
burg!), Prince Kieseroff quitted it for Paris*— 
Frequent were the letters he got from Count La¬ 
dislas, but they contained suen dread!ul accounts 
of his sister's ill looks and altered appearance, 
that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered at 
thinking he was the cause of them, bis affection 
was wounded, and himself made uneasy sudd 
wretched; but three months, even for a lover. 4m 
not last for ever—at length they expired; ana in 
two months more he would see his adored—4wn 
beautiful Nina, at Paris! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when hie 
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alet awoke him at a most unusually early hour, 
(for even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes,) to put into his bands a billet from 
Ladislas Dal garooki, dated “Hotel de Bristol, 
Place Vendome!” aud telling him they had ar¬ 
rived late the night before. Early as the Prince 
presented himself at the Place Vendome, still 
earlier had Herbaultand Madame Minette been 
with Nina; and, independent of her lover, she 
could not pay the cap of the former, or the prig - 
noir of the latter, so bad a compliment as to wear 
her Siberian face with them; so that the ena¬ 
moured Prince had the delight and triumph of 
finding her more beautiful than ever. That day 
they were all to dine en pette comii*, at the Prin¬ 
cess de ’s. Nina had no idea of wasting 

her beauty on Blues and Bores, and, therefore, 
only put on half her natural attractions. Silly 
girl, she was wrong; for, though dull in them¬ 
selves, the saloons of the Princess were the dark 
miot that gave the stamp of currency to all the 
heauty and talent of Paris; consequently, one 
Proneur pronounced himself greatly disappoint¬ 
ed with the new Russian beauty, while another 
boldly averred that he had had letters that told 
him she was greatly changed within the last few 
months. All this was wormwood to Prince 
Kieseroff, who indignantly replied, that seeing a 
person just off a long and fatiguing journey was 
not a fair way to judge of their appearance.— 
That day week there was to be a great ball at the 

* -Embassy. Madame D’A* + ** had not been 

idle in boastiuo of Nina’s wonderful beauty; bnt 
in the meanwhile a strong party of Parisian dis- 
afiecteds had arisen, from the hats of the oracles 
of the Hotel de B-having gone forth to de¬ 

preciate this Rothschild orloveliness. When 
the night of nights arrived, Nina did not fail to 
make four applications to the sapphire-crested 
eagle; and whatever might have been the expec¬ 
tations of her lover, herself, and Madame D’A., 
they were more than realized. Never, never, 
io the annals of debut # was such a sensation pro¬ 
duced! The Dukes D’Q-and R-became 

precipitately io love with her, and were above 
the meanness of concealment; so from being tbe 
greatest possible friends they became the great¬ 
est possible enemies. Nina did not encourage, 
but was equally far from discouraging cither of 
them. But things had not come to a crisis—till 

one night at a court mob, the Due de R-, 

with whom she had danced two quadrilles, asked 
her to dance a mazurka. She declined, saying 
she was engaged. 

“A qui?” inquired the Due. 

“A un Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly. 

Tbe mazurka began, and the Due D’O- 

came to claim his partner. No sooner was it 

over than the nvailed R-accosted her with a 

quivering lip, and eye of fire, saying— 

“Je croyois que c’etait avec un Russe que Ma¬ 
dame La Comtesse devoit danser?” 

“ Eh bien oui,” replied Nina, laughing.— 
“C’etoit une Ruse de guerre.” 

u Madame est trop flatteuse,” said the Due, 
bowing profoundly, and immediately after he 
strode naughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the 

Bois de Boulogne that the Doc de R-had 

been mortally wounded in a duel by the Due de 

O-. Added to the reproaches of her own 

conscience, Nina had to endure those of her 
justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Pa 
ris was becoming disagreeable to her; for instead 
of the unbounded admiration of her beauty 
which she had expected,she found it was under¬ 
valued from being pronounced, so jettma'iere; 
while her wit, which she had never pretended to, 
was extolled to the skies! The men called her, 

* heartless coquette^the women declared they 


coijld not discover that exceeding beauty in her, 
for they had often met her at the Soirees of some 
of tbe dowagers in the Fanbourg St. Germain, 
and she had looked downright ugly (these were 
no doubt on the evenings when she was Hume - 
ing her good looks). Still she was much talke 
of, and who is there can be bo, without bein 
much abused ? 

Poor Nina ! she soon found that mediocrity is 
the grand secret of the world’s toleration—nay, 
more, of applause; especially in a woman it is 
the title of the Ephesian Diana, claiming tbe 
worship of all men—it is the Aroxoc on the old 
Greek coins, insuring its possessor against the 
attacks of the two otherwise belligerent powers 
—Envy and Contempt; only be girded with it, 
and one may exclaim, with the wire King James, 
in his heavy armeur, “ JVow, nobody can hurt 
me, and I can hurt nobody!” 

Her father, who in his life had never said “No” 
to a request of hers, yielded without delay to her 
proposal of leaving Paris for London; Prince 
Kieseroff likod the English, and therefore Nina 
felt dis posed to do the same; besides, London was 
a truly enlightened place, as there were journals 
which were exclusively devoted to recording the 
goings and coinings, and the sayings and doings, 
of great people, and which seemed to be institu¬ 
ted for the express purpose of praising the beauty 
’of some ladies, and saying nothing about that of 
others; besides, there was a generosity and a gra¬ 
titude about the English that no other nation 
could lay claim to, for, if a woman were a beauty 
at fifteen, she was sure,in grateful remembrance 
of tbe past, to be still callW the beautiful Mrs. 
this, or tbe beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The 
first night Nina appeared at Almack’s, she was 
arrayed in all the quadrupled loveliness of the 
sapphire crest; still no reputation for beauty hav¬ 
ing gone before her, she was scarcely noticed, 
for the English, in a ball-room, vastly resemble 
'themselves in the Vatican, never being able to 
discover beauties till they are pointed out to them 
by some one whose word is law io such matters. 
So Nina, to her great surprise, beard much of 

the lovely Lady Emily-, and the beautifill 

Miss B-s, and half a score more, but naught 

heard she of herself; tbe sort of reputation that 
had gone before her was of a nature to do her 
any thing but good in English society— it was a 
renomre for great cleverness and wit. Now, 
what Englishman is there who does not shudder 
at every clever word that issues from a woman's 
mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly 
her teeth? Still would he fancy them like the 
dragon’s teeth about to turn into armed men and 
destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with 
one word of sense the chartered folly of her sex. 

Long and wearisome was the time Nina pass¬ 
ed in London without even hearing she was 
thought pretty, and had it not been for the iovo- 
luntary admiration she excited as she drove along 
the streets, she might have fancied she bad made 
a mistake, and applied to the diamond-crested 
eagle instead of the sapphire one, and she was 
almost beginning to wish herself back io Siberia, 

when one night she went to a fete at-House, 

armed cap-a-pie with all her beauty. The host, 
who at her debut in London bad been out of 
town, now for the first time beheld what be con¬ 
ceived to be (and what really was) the most beau¬ 
tiful persoo that could be imagined. He com¬ 
municated his opinion to his guests, and she bad 
not been an hour in the room oefore she perceiv¬ 
ed persons actually getting upon chairs and 
benches to see her, and tbe words “ Lovely!” 
“ Angelic!” “ Divine!” “ Perfect!’* met her ear 
on all sides, and people who had seen her a hun¬ 
dred times before, looking quite as well, seemed 
now, for tbe first time, to have found their eyes 
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to see her beauty, and their tongues to preclaim 
it. 


The next day every paper and party rang with 
the praises of the beautiful, the grace!ul, the 
charming, the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dalgarooki! Artists begged bard 
for pictures and busts; musicians, that they might 
be allowed to dedicate songs and quadrilles to 
her; poets wrote sonnets to her and upoO her, 
and Lord Johns and Lord Harries requested that 
they might only be permitted to hope!—and oh! 
climax of English renown, the winner of the St. 
Leger was actually rechristened after her! Lady 
J—— made tableaux for her, and old Lady C— 
gained a whole season’s reprieve from desertion 
and the D—1 by getting her to one of her Miss 
and muffin parties. As for Prioce Kieseroff, be 
was in the seventh heaven; for Nina, bis dear, 
his beautiful Nina, “the admired of all admirers,” 
had promised to marry him at the end of the sear 
eon. 

One day, after a very late balL, Nina, who had 

made a Park engagement with Lady-, was 

so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep on 
the sofa; at the end of two hours the groom of the 
chambers awoke her, by announcing that Lady 

-- had called for her. She started up.and rang 

for her bonnet. While she was waiting for it, 
she recollected that she had had no beauty on 
when she went to sleep, aud put her band into 
her bosom to search for h erjlucon, but, lo! it was 
gone; tbe little Venetian chain to which it was 
always attached was not to be found either. She 
looked every where, searched the sofa,the cush¬ 
ions, every thing—but in vain! She was in de¬ 
spair, and sent down word she was too unwell to 
go out that morning; but her friend was not ao 
easily put ulf. and, coining up, insisted that tbe 
air was the thing of alt others that would do her 
good. Poor Nina, persuaded much against her 
will, at length accompanied her. To her great 
astonishment she had just as great a bevy of 
prancing steeds round tbe carriage as usual,*and 
quite as many, if not more, compliments on her 
beauty than ever; tbe next day, too, the Morn- 
isg Pest announced u that the young Countess 
Dalgarooki had graced the Park yesterday, look¬ 
ing more lovely than ever, and was as usual the 
cynosure of wondering eyes.” 

44 Why the people must be mad, or blind,” said 
Nina, as she impatiently pushed the paper from 
her. 


Week after week passed away without the fia- 
ton being found; ball succeeded ball; Nina beg¬ 
ged hard to stay away from them, but her father 
misted that every one bad been so civil she ab¬ 
solutely mast go. At length, an tbe plea of ill- 
health (which ber looks too well confirmed) she 
got a reprieve; still, nothing was talked of but 
her great, her exceeding beauty; and tbe papers, 
while thdy deplored her bad health, expressed 
endless wonder that it had not in tbe least im¬ 
paired ber extreme loveliness!—while every 
really beautiful and blooming girl (bat came out 
was reprobated for their presumption, if they 
dared but in the slightest degree to dress their 
hair like tbe beautiful Russian. 

Meanwhile, N ina herself became seriously un¬ 
happy. 44 Poor, dear, dear Kieseroff,” said she, 
44 what a reward for all his devotion and genero¬ 
sity, to marry such a fright—and ail through my 
own foolish vanity, too! How he would despise 
me if he knew it!—bat he shall know it—for I 
will not add deceit to my other faults, especially 
towards him. Zamoiski was right. I do indeed 
repent my foolish compact; and, alas! by losing 
tbedacon , it is not in my power to avail myself 
of his promise to take back his gift.” 

lu the midst of this reverie. Prince Kieseroff 
was announced. Nina, who bad been crying, 


did not wish to add to the distress her haggard 
lool$a always occasioned him, by lotting him see 
any traces of grief, withdrew into the adjoioing 
room. A book of hers lay open upon the table. 
Seeing some verses in her Laud-writing, he read 
the following lines: 

Once a bloom was on the hours. 

And my spirit l: k> <t h«.e 
Flew through atin»hiti* to he flowers 
That young hops raised up for me; 

And sweet thoughts m mory hived 
Deep within her honeyed store— 

Bo the soul of spring survived, 

After spring’s sweet life was o'er f 
Row the foam is on the wave. 

And tbe sear is on the leaf; 

And UMlay but digs tbe grave 
That entombs to morrow’s grief: 

While the leaden sands that roll 
Through time's dim and rayleas gtasa, 

Cast a shadow o’er the soul, 

Leave a furrow as they pass! 

And tbe d senchanled world 
Seems like an eastern tomb, 

Wher death’s banner is unfurled 
'Mid dull pomp, and pride, and gloom. 

And love! the Sybarite feels 

flow his crumpled rose-leaf galls. 

When fear’s canker through it steals, 

Aud grief's de.v too quickly falls. 

But if warring fate can show 
All tbe nothingness of life, 

Tis no vain amt Irnitlt ts wo 
That springs up from oat thi* strife; 

Blit a boon most pure and bright. 

As when s orm? have swept around 
In the chaos of tin; ni^lit; 

Costly gems at inor > are found. 

Eo tvhat inntu r how this clay, 

With it x sorrow arid its sin, 

Falls in ruins f<t!*t away. 

If but heaven w imhi breaks in 
Upon tbe sau and r.arkt'iurd soul. 

And swift wr £> it like a dove 
For its far, eternal :,o I 
Of pure joyc ;u 1»!.» aud love ’ 

44 Dear Nina,” said he, when be (tad finished 
Ibom, 4 * she is evidently unhappy, and yet wiM 
! not confide in rne, or shorten the lime which 
« would give me a right to know and share her 
; every sorrow.” 

When Nina returned, the Prince had not long 
to plead to be made acquainted with her source 
of disquietude. 

44 Ah! Kieseroff I have long wished—long in¬ 
tended—but long dreaded to tell you all; but the 
fear that you would despise me, and the convic¬ 
tion that 1 could not marry you, has prevented 
me.” 

44 Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what cat 
you mean? For God’s sake, explain yourself!" 
exclaimed her agitated lover, who now looked 
as death-like as herself. 

Aa soon as she was sufficiently recovered frott 
the panic his manner affected her with, in a 
trembling voice, and with downcast eyes, sbeac¬ 
quainted him with the whole transaction between 
ber and Zamoiski. 

“ Is that all ?” cried the Prince, ecstatically— 
44 1 breathe again; it was indeed foolish—osv, 
worse, mine own love, it was avaricious and co¬ 
vetous in the extreme, of you who possessed wok 
matchless beauty to want more; and 1 have a 
great mind, in order to punish you, to leave you 
just as you are; but as that would be punishing 
myself, too, 1 will even be generous, and give 
you back your flacrm % which 1 found ooeday,af- 
ter you had gone out, on the floor, by tbit very 
sofa, and have kept it ever since.” 

Nina joyfully seized it, aud instantly placed 
the mermaid ring round the diamond-crested 
eagle’s neck. She had no sooner done so, than 
a servant entered, aud presenting her with a 
card, said— 

44 The person who gave me tbit would speak 
with your ladyship.” 
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Nina looked at the name on (bo card, which 
ara* no other than Paul Zamoiski. 

44 Show him in instantly,” 8aid the young Con n- 
tcs*. 

On entering, he bowed slightly to the Prince, 
and then turning to Nina, said— 

44 Lady, I am come to take back the gift that 
1 foresaw you would soon be weary of, and 1 hope 
it has at least had the good effect of convincing 
yon that 4 Whatever is, is best;’ and that there is 
one thing which gives a woman a greater weight 
in the world than even beauty— rcpntatim!” 


SOFT HIGH-DEARS. 



Yoking ladies, now-a-days, differ from their grand-< 
mamma*. Hoops hav« given way to bustles—the fa- 
duoitablc boarding-school has supplanted the quiet 
;oarui of domestic instruction—and flirtation has suc¬ 
ceeded to honest courtship. Lisping atfectalion— 
-.Howy, but unsubstantial accomplishments—a light 
♦load and giddy heart—these are the characteristics of 
ho modern miss, and she is ostentatious of displaying 
them. In the ball-room she abhors the ancient vul¬ 
garities of contra-dances and cotillions, and will only 
move in the luscious gyrations of the German waltz: 

the parlour she no longer condescends to the hum¬ 
ble spinnet, or even the piano, but thrums the guitar, 
or sweeps the harp, and instead of ivarbling the sim- 
p*e airs of her native language, sho distorts her fea¬ 
tures, and cracks her voice in vain attempts to run 
through the mystical scale of an Italian cavatina. If 
yoa converse with her, you are equally disgusted by 
the emptiness of her thoughts, and the bad French in 
*wbich site attempts to clothe them: and her criticisms 
on the last new novel, or the opera, are os insane as the 
affeiuaso of her manner is repulsive. At the Theatro 
rfie talks louder than tho players: in the church, she 
disquiets her more elderly neighbours, by the restlcss- 
of her glances. No wonder that husbands ore 
more difficult to he obtained than in former times; 
and that so many young ladies are doomed 

4 ‘ To wither on the virgin thorn 
Of single blessedness.” 


A nan in Ohio was pursued lately by a black snake. 
All at once, it occurred to him, just os the reptile was 
Pupating to jump at his throat, to run around a small 
fcrch tree, which stood in his path, as tight as he could 
•T"®*; he did so, till he got the creature in a snarl, 
when, stopping suddenly, ho threw a back somerset, 
*** (he snake trying to follow him. tied himself in a 
Wrf hurt. Can you swallow that ? Not unless you 
hack its ears, and grease its Head. 


Curious Anecdote.— In 1747, a man was broke 
olive on the wheel at Orleans, for highway robbery! 
and not having friends to bury his body, when tho 
executioner supposed he was dead, he gave him to a 
surgeon, who carried him to an anatomical theatre as 
a subject to lecture on. The thighs, legs and arms of 
this unhappy wretcli had been broken, yet, on the sur¬ 
geon’s coming to examine him, he found him sur¬ 
viving, and by proper application of proper cordials* 
he was soon brought to his speech. 

The surgeon and his pupils, moved by the suffer¬ 
ings and solicitations of the robber, determined on at¬ 
tempting his cure; but he was so mangled, that hi* 
two thighs and one of his arms were amputated. Not¬ 
withstanding this mutilation, and the loss of blood, ho 
recovered, and in this situation, the surgeon, by hi* 
own desire, had him conveyed in a cart, fifty-five 
leagues from Orleans, where, as he said, he intende4 
to gain his livelihood by begging. 

His situation on the road dose by a wood, and hi* 
deplorable condition, excited compassion from all whe 
saw him. In his youth he had served in the army* 
and he passed for a soldier who had lost his limbs by 
a cannon shot. 

A drover returning from market, where ho had beem 
sclhng cattle, was solicited by the robber for charity* 
and being moved by compassion, threw him a piece 
of silver. “ Alas!” says the robber, ** I cannot reach 
it: see, I have neither arras nor legs,” (for he had con¬ 
cealed his arm which had been preserved, behind hi* 
hack.) M so, for the sake of Heaven, put your charita¬ 
ble donation into my pouch, and Lord bless you.” 

The drover approached him, and as he stooped te 
reach up the money, the sun shining, he saw a sha¬ 
dow on the ground which caused him to look upc 
when he saw the arm of the beggar elevated above? 
his head, and grasping a short iron bar. He arrested 
the blow in its descent, and seizing the robber, car¬ 
ried him to his cart, into which having thrown him* 
he then drove off to the next town, which was very 
near, and brought his prisoner before a magistrate- 

On searching him, a whistlo was found in hi* 
pocket, which naturally induced a suspicion that he 
had accomplices in the wood; the magistrate, there¬ 
fore, instantly ordered a guard to the place where the 
robber had been seized, and they arrived within half 
on hour after the murder of tho drover had been at¬ 
tempted. 

The guard having concealed themselves behind 
different trees, the whistle was blow*a, the sound of 
which was remarkably shrill and loud; and another 
whistle was heard under ground, three men at (he 
same instant rising over the midst of a bushy clump 
of brambles and other dwarf shrubs, the soldiers fired 
on them, and they fell. Tho bushes were searched* 
and a descent discovered in a cave. Here wer* found 
three girls and a boy. The girls were kept Ibr ther 
offices of servants and the purposes of lust; the hoy* 
scarce twelve years of age, was a son to one of th* 
robbers. The girls, in giving evidence, deposed that 
they hod lived near three years in the cave, and been 
kept there by force, from the time of their captivity; 
that dead bodies were frequently carried into the cave* 
stripped and buried ; and that the old soldier was car¬ 
ried out every dry day, and sat by the road-side for 
two or three hours. 

On this evidence, the murdming mendicant wa* 
condemned to suffer a second execution on the wheel. 
As hut one arm remained, it was to bo broken by se¬ 
veral strokes, in several places, and a finishing stroke 
denied, he lived in .orture for near five daya. When 
dead, his body was burned to ashes, and strewn before 
the wind. 

U—Why are modern managers like astrologer* f 

A. —Because their ruling stars govern their late- 
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Ah Adventuri in Italy.—I will tell you a 
Harrow escape 1 had tome years ago in Tuscany. 

R-and myself haring heard of a flight of 

cocks, had gone down into the Maremma, to 
shoot You hare beard of the Maremma. It 
p oss e s se s an almost interminable extent of mo¬ 
rasses “ overgrown with long rank grasses,” and 
hillocks, as Shelly beautifully describes, 11 heaped 
with moss-epwoven turf,” a wilderness of pu¬ 
tridity and desolation, it was the month of 
.November r before which time it i9 dangerous 
to set foot there, for until the first frost even 
many of the fev£r-stricken serfs forsake it. In 
the eagerness of sport we had been led farther 
than we calculated from onr alberge, a solitary 
wretched hovel, bordering on the marsh, the 
abode of the most ghostly, yellow, emaciated ob¬ 
jects in human form 1 ever beheld, except some 
of the cayenned, curry-dried, liver-worn Anglo- 
East Indians we left at Cheltenham. The sun 
was fast setting, and we had still two miles to 
make, and we were coasting along the edge of 
a knoll, thickly set with huge and speckled aloes, 
intermingled here and there with stunted ilexes, 
and with the strawberry tree, then bright with its 
globes of deep red cold, when methought 1 heard 
a rustling among the branches, and a sound like 
the grinding of teeth. 1 noticed it to my com¬ 
panion. He suddenly turned ashy pale, and 
whispered hysterically; “We are near a herd of 
swine!” 

Vast numbers, I should have told you, are 
turned but in the fall of the leaf, to fatten here, 
and become so savage and wild, that none but 
their keepers dare approach them; and cased 
as they are in an almost impenetrable mail of 
leather, even they sometimes fall victims to the 
ferocity of these brutes. 

44 It is well for us,” continued my friend, 
“that there is a hut within a few hundred yards. 
Let us lose no time in making for it.” As he 
*p%ke. the sounds became louder, and I saw 
some hundred hogs emerging on all sides from 
the^ brushwood, grunting fiercely, and gnashing 
their teeth in unison. They were huge, gaunt, 
long-legged, long-headed, and long-backed 
creatures, giants of their species—spectral mon¬ 
sters, more like half-starved bloodhounds than 
swine. 

They now mustered their forces in battle ar¬ 
ray outside the thicket, and commenced the 
attack in a systematic and regularly concerted 
manner: the veterans of the herd directing the 
movements of the hostile band, and one, by a 
deeper grunt, not ill resembling the word of 
command of a certain general de gregc porevt , 
•f onr acquaintance, giving dreadful notes of 
preparation, as if to spirit them on to a charge. 

We made onr way with difficulty through the 
rotten and yielding morass, leaping from tuft to 
tuft, and risking by a false slip, to plunge into a 
bottomless abyss, while our blood-thirsty pursu¬ 
ers, with their long leg9 and lanky sides, and 
tucked up bellies, advanced—a fearful phalanx, 
in eemjlunar curve, momently gaining ground ! 
My friend, who was more accustomed to the 
bogs than myself, soon outstripped me, not da¬ 
ring to look behind. Once, and once only, did I, 
and beheld them coming on like a pack of 
hounds in full cry, and with the scent breast high, 
and, to my horror, perceived the two horns or 
wings of the troop, making an echellon move¬ 
ment in an ever-narrowing circle, like a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry bringing their right and left 
shoulders forward, to outflank, and then enclose 
us. I dared not risk a second glance at my 
foes, but the hoarse voices of the ringleaders ran 
through the ranks, and I heard and saw the 
splash of their many feet as they turned up the 
m*d but a few yards in my rear. 


How I reached the hut I know not, but reach 
it I did. where I found my friend leaning against 
the wall, breathless with terror. The skied was 
rudely constructed of peat, and appeared to have 
been Jong deserted, consisting only of bare walls 
bnd a few rafters; but, providentially, there was 
h * D « 1D ? b y one Wnge; this 1 contrived to 
shut just as the centre of the herd reached the 
threshold. They made a half, retired a few pa¬ 
ces, and collected together, as if to hold a council 
or war.. While they were undecided how to 
aC i» We discharged our four barrels loaded with 
small shot, from the window, at the nearest, 
which slowly limping, with a sullen grunt of dis¬ 
appointment, the whole of their comrades at 
their heels, retreated into the covert. 

‘ Thank God i » r— when he *aw th e 
‘ast disappear, among the aloes. “It is but a 
year since a traveller, crossing (he Maremma. 
paid for the journey with his, life. There was 
not a tree to shelter him ; and though he was a 
determined man, and well armed, and no doubt 
made a gallant resistance, they hemmed him in, 
and devoured him. I could show you the spot 
where the swine-herds drove them from his 
mangled remains : it was pointed out to me the 
last time 1 came here.”' 


IffSLiNG of ah Adventure.—A tall six loot¬ 
er, with a spice of oddity and humor in his phiz, 
and a breast-pin of the warming pan size in his 
bosom, walked into the office the other day, 
leading by the arm a rustic belie, as slim, per¬ 
pendicular. and fresh as a water lilly. Being in 
our shirt sleeves, as Jack Downing would say, 
we, “kinder blushed.” Now for a scene! thought 
we. “Bees you the head-mao here?”—“ Ahem! 
A eid-man! oh—you mean the—marriage-collec¬ 
tor—the—the”—“ La—my Jonas is so awkward 
—he means the—the heaef-eater” (anglice editor) 
“Oh—ah—understand you now—you've brought 
us a lot of wedding cake—hey—well—marm,we 
are pretty much all head eaters at that.”—“Oh 
now—none of your jokification—I’m serious. 
Sal and me amt harnessed quite yet—be we, 
Sally? Yer see, Mister, I thought as how I’d jist 
fetch my gal in to see, (putting his mouth close 
to our ear and then screaming as if we were deafJ 
to see your prirUum ofiU go, and kind a surprise 
her like, you know.” “My dear fellow, we are 
not deaf,” said we, screaming in our turn at the 
top of our lungs, and catching up a dictionary— 
“Ask pardon. I’ve jest been talking with a deaf 
man below—may we see the prinlum office go?” 
—“Oh certainly—please promenade between t}ie 
cases—right and left—down in the middle—cast 
off. The office isn’t exactly in going order—but” 
“Oh, don’t ooocarn yourself a mite—but what 
on arlh is this?”—“Only a press”—“Oh! an im¬ 
proved cheese or cider press!” Oh no, a free 
press—“ Ho—ho! well I vum, that’s curous 
enough- Jet’s try it. ” Taking hold of the devil’s 
tail and giving it a pull, it flew back, and Jonas, 
in trying to get out of the way upset a keg of 
ink, which flying out, blackened all the lower 
part of his Dulcinia’s white gown to a charm— 
to say nothing of polishing her clean stockings 
and pink kid shoes. It was too—too bad. “My 
golly!” quoth Jonas, jumping up and trying to- 
wipe off the ink from his belle’s gown, Ac.—“my 
golly! who’d have thought 1 could pump out 
three or four quarts at one pull!” Having let 
her see the “printum office go,” and “ kind a 
surprised her like,” they departed. If it was 
not an adventure—it >was an inkling of one any 
how—and that’s juft as good when its warm 
weather, aid there’s no news stirring.” 
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Evsar sonf'i 


THE EXTRA V AG A NZ A OF JIM CEQW, 

' 4 « SVffG 9Y MR- T- 



Oh! I't a my&m pa da Addle, 
And down i*» 0*4 Yirpfuur, 
they ear i ^ay 

Uke Mfpapa Ppw* 

rw*J#4pw»M«#h«> 

X did*’* PP| m toft 
B*#d?rel9QeM9VmW^ 

I ,<pd4»'J fif ***?. 

J !*» a W bwfr 
J apkA 4 a tfaejr 
Jht# * **e* * w 4p «fof 

Aoud danigo tpOriaana 
An’M*e<klix>f Jfcht, 
Day -pot jna in 4a £aMbooaa, 
JUdJwjhf 

Wan I|o(4intU^aman, 
Hia p^ope 1 qow 4 m$g£» 

Bpt dar* wty twttyng left 
f Cept a labile pe&e appt. 


A ringed mpk*f' 

An v f ribrivDeed baboon, 

Wp*i m da riir&y 

Tp jppnd 4a vle/ftooo* 

0fcj da w#yday bakp 4* h9***ta> 
fo OVji VirgiWT MpJw&a. 
fbyputl* 4wfr AWfln 4 o fofr 
Ah’ M’ 4 M* ftfr 

Oh! by<* 4 « f m » mmrtpr* 
9mk»i I Wdpwlppd. 

Xfe war I §4 ivy 4 bin’ » 
flawin'4a tiak ob woodL 

Fa a Mtblnodad mggar, 

Ob da mF qF atpek, 

Arf wid «y bead an* ah^lder 

Gan ypity a hpr^e-block. 

f atrjick a iffzdy njggar. 

Id 4® sirae£ da odpr .day. 

An* 1 hope I neber ftir. 

If he^lidn’f tyro jgesy- 


* ^ip n*y weight j» p#d. w 
I f*t W aUigAtflr, 

And fear hp mmgmim 
Vm hiy«r Wfy 9*4 flfjnjqr- 

^ ait upon 

I dance ^pon iny fewA, 

I tie a nyrfaM* 

4*4 deaf «?e« toJ* 4 . 

Barb ’poarnm pp 4 * gam-twa* 
Aa’ncoaw in 4 a hphanr, 
Vaha anakaa ><br iona-bvga, J 
«**•** buU> 4 q|hir. 


I> beyy mpeh ^fraid of Ujle, 

Oi#. junfyW’ ll h» W gQQ(d|. 

For whi^e 4e C/owa are dfflciff* 

pe White? wdl <*w 4 a W® 4 . 

But if day get fcooeat 
fly aavsw’ wood like *!*?<*. 
B»r>an end tp de fyw’mm 
<Oh aor ioand Mmm Uajn- 

i netf FhtlUdalphy niggur, 
Bcaae’d np quite nice and ala^n 

But 4e way be ’baaed da Yockep 
lApugkt was 

Digitized 
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8 a f knock'd down dis flhmb* 

An* shut up' his light. 

For I*s jist about as sassy, 

As if I was b&lf-white. 

• . Boms 90 to Woehowk. 

An* some to Brooklyn height. 

But dey’d better stay at home, 

If dey want to aee de sight 

Bat he soon jump'd up agum, 

An* *gan for me to fifel. 

Says I “ go ’way, you nigpr. 

Or Til skin you like an ecL** 

To go to de mqmum, 

I’s sure it is dplr duty, 

If jhr notin' eke, 

Jist to ape de Steepin' Beauty. 

Ts so glad dat I’s a niggar, 

An' don't you wish you was so, 

For den you’d gain popularity, 

By jumpin’Jim Crow. 

An’ dar’ is daddy Lambert 

An’ a skeleton on he hunkios. 

An' likeness of a Broadway dandy. 

In a gloss case of monkies. 

Now my broder niggars, 

I do not tink it right, 

Dat you should laugh at mil dam 

What happen to be while. 

New de Broadway belles. 

When under full sail. 

Around dam w ear p funny ting, 
imp like p fox's tail 

Bate it is deir misfortin’ 

An* dey’d spend ebeiy dollar. 

If dey could only be 

Gentlemen ob Colour. 

Whoa you hear d* name oh it, 

I s sure it <mA* yap rapr. 

Why 1 w’4 dem what it was, 

A*' 4#r said k mm * hoar. 

It almost break my heart. 

To see dem envy am. 

An* from my soul I arid i 4m 

Full as black as me. 

Mow I'sjbr ppfop topfii, 

Apd dis is a muhhaip fact. 

Dm tf I many pad don't Uka it, 

ft! outbade act. 11 

What staff it m in dem, 

Ha make do dofail black# 

1 * poove dm he is whim 
lia do twinklin’ pb p amok. 

I’s tired ef hsow a uspjh pww, 

Ap* 'tprmined to git a 

Far phPtltmkd* happing 

Is de asraet msijriet life 

For you see lobed tenders. 

As true as he hah tall. 

It in his faery wickedness, 

What make him tppi pti*. 

1 t*s bery eemmssi *teopg d* art** 

To many rad git disposed. 

But dot f mill neber do, 

Unipm 4pU am Awed. 

I went to Hoboken, 

To hab a promenade, 

And dar' I see de pretty gals 

Drink in’ de lemonade. 

I tink I see myself in Broadway, 

Wid Pr wife upon my arm. 

Aw* tofodW up de foshion. 

Dim mme cop be no harm. 

Dat sour and dat sweet, . 

Is bery good by gum. 

But de best of lemonade is tqpda. 

By adding de old rum. 

Apr* I cootie* *8 white dandies 
tint to s**ae in my way, 
ForirdordePtotitme. 

Oeylh « de fispter lay. 

At de Swan Cottage, 

Is de place I tink, 

Whar* dey make dis delicious 

An* *toxicating drink. 1 

Uwe ppw« J% 4mm 

J epoooft mPke at thorter; 

Jhsm rWhotoAtiwmme along 

We £» 4swm to Ac Head Qctaete*. 


Naval Anecdote. —There mb many teaidswk in 
die early naval history of our oeimtty. worth psoas* v* ( 
mg, among which is the foliopfag wn oto B of the 
heroic Tuigey. When he commanded Aha Gang e s in 
1799. being off Cspe Nicola Mtio,hs ssas hoarded by 
a boat from the English Frigate Surpema, nod PU the 
Englishmen on hoard were demanded, and «ho per-. 
mission to examine the protecttops of *he American 
•earned. Captain Tingey returned the Mowing man¬ 
ly and noble answer: “ A public ship carries no 
protection for men but her Sag. I do met expect to 
eaoceed in a contest with you: but I wiU die at my 
quarters before* man-shaU betoken from the ship" 
The crow gave those hoar* cheers, hastened with 
alacrity to their guavtem. sn4<aaUod :for Fapbee Duo- 
die. The Captain «f Aha tmpsws, eorUeartng of the 
decenainatioa of she T ank es s , chaps father ,te,pariae 
his course, than to da haute AirApad mm 


Heero actaum e.— YouDg men, 

would fm he roie'Higafft/' Carry a book about 
yoa amay «. Not a jMnedHbut a work of utility 
—a work ip winch you P v$y read of realities, not 
fatten. Would ypp be wise ? Open and read 
that hook whenever wc m have a moment of lei¬ 
sure.—4 tfeoalleql tehane read an anecdote of a 
shocmd&r, who plwpps ksgti a book open before 
him, m that he mjAA diet ipse a moment, but be 
preparing himself ior^Ptec* usefulness—and the 
Desalt was. Abet he broome not only one of the 
most cmroeat.hpt wee of the most useful men of 
his day. Why, my young friend, may you not, 
by pursuing a aitpdar oaanBe v aipe bQQpieeipmt- 
vent and useful (te your nouptny jpodynw fallow 
men ?—Adopt the ooanse.aad gteie*t,pifair trial, 
and if you do not auopeed Ao .the ApOapt /fear 
ambition, 1 will guarantee dbatf he 

the worse mechanicjy.jMtlklwMpr dh d^ ^ 
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EVER? BODY’S ALBOt. 


ALL THE PAT IN THE FIRE. 



tf human life. It ia herd enough in the first piece to get the money to buy fish, and when yea get <bem ,jtiehet 
work in this weather to cook them, and when cooked and onr lips unbuttoned to commence—Oh, 'tie bwW k 
hy the o-fish-ue-ness of a dog, to have them all vanish, like Macbeth's air-drawn dagger. It io a warning 
bachelors log only such would keep a cur and do their own cooking. 


PLUMB PUDDING; 

OR, GOOD RAISINS FOR RAPTURE - 



New, go it, cookee; from the pot 
Extract the poddkg, smoking hot; 

Faith, it looks wood'roue nice! 
'Well may the young and joyous fry 
Regard it with an eager eye, 

And long to have a slice. 


Well stor’d with snot* «*t»n, pftw - 
Such grub is grateful to the garni 
And merits cordial greeting; 

Oft on its portly form I've s mil e d. 
And always thought it, from a tUUL 
fixtrbuely pleasant eating. [ p 
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EVERY BODY’S ALBUM. 


UROSTATI ON; OR, TAKING A FLYER. 



Let those, who can, bring down their game 
With double barrel* and with rifle*; 

But he who boasts a hunter's name. 

By Jove, must never stick at trifles. 


Ne’er talk of deeds performed of yore 
By Hainbletoniaus and Eclipses: 
When did a prad like yours before 
Descend upon a gang of gypsies? 


** Go it, my tulip!” “ Nought or neck !” 

No wonder such a leap bewilders; 

But the nag’s ardour never check— 

You’re mounted on a “ Plying Childers!” 


A braver sportsman never show’d; 

Then let the cauldron boilers grumble— 
For the best man that ever rode 
Upon the road ha9 had a tumble. 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS. 



Mr. Tape Snip is seen in the attitude of “ striking”—it's a way he has—and he often strikes ixs 
^*1 fashion until he knocks himself down, flat as a flounder. He frequently lectures on the circu- 
r medium as he takes a pull at the liquor; and when on a u batter,” he works longer than from 
rtosix,’. ‘ ’ .. 

apprentices, 


nMiuui m uo i—w w • ai ure iiquur, huu wirau uu • „ 

six,” if he can keep his eyes open for the purpose. His nose is a shining light to all the 
tines, and when they follow it, crooked is the path and devious the way. 
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EVERY BODY'S AltfttfN. 


THE RED MAN. 



It wm at the hour of Dine, in an August eve- 
ff£St a a 8olltar y horseman arrived at the 
a 5° r UDtr y * nn about nine miles 
from the town of Leicester. He was mounted 
™ a . ,ar g? fi cry charter, as blank as jet, and hS 
behind him a portmanteau attached to the croup 
Ofhis saddle. A black travelling oJoak, which 
not only covered his own person, hut the greater 
pit of his steed, was thrown around him. On 
bis bead he wore a broad-brimmed hat, with an 
uncommonly low crowo. His levs were cased 
Ml top boots, to which were attached spun of an 
extraordinary ieaRtb; and in his hands be carried 
u- 1 u a . ? D f *b ree yards long, and a 
handle which might have levelled Goliath him- 

On ainriving at the inn, he calmly dismounted 
*nd called upon the hostler by name. 

“ Frank!"said he, * take my horse to the sta¬ 
ll rub , hl ? down thoroughly; and, when he is 
well cooled, step in and let me know.” And 
taking hold of his portmanteau, be entered the 
kitchen, followed by the obsequious landlord, 
who had come out a minute before, oo hearing of 
bis arrival. There were several persons present, 
engaged in nearly the same occupation. At one 
side of the fire sat the village schoolmaster—a 
thin, pale, peak-nosed little mat, with a powder¬ 
ed TW>rinrirr Inrminni.v. W-kS-J 1 _I__ 



«d upon his countenance. He was amusing 
himself with a pipe, from which he threw forth 
TolumeB of smoke with an air of great satisfac- 
uon. Opposite to him sat the parson of the pa¬ 
rish—a fat, bald-headed personage, dressed in a 
rnsty suit of black, and having his shoos adorned 
with immense silver buckles. Between these 
two characters sat the exciseman, with a pipe 
m one hand, and a tankard in the other. To 
complete the group, nothing is wanted but to 
mention the landlady, a plump, rosy dame of 
thirty-five, who was seated by the schoolmaster's 
side, apparently listening to sage remarks which 
tbat little gentleman was throwing out for her 

But to return to the ,(ranger. No (ooaer taut 


he entered the kitchen,followed bv the landlord 
thao the eyes of the company were di r e cte d 
upon him. His bat was so broad in thebrim,ftrir 
spurs were so loog, hip stature so great, mad his 
face so totally bid by the collar of bis IrnasHe 
black cloak, that be instantly attracted the* 
tion of every person present. His Voice, 1 
he desired the master of the house to help I 
off with bis mantle, was likewise so bank 1 
they all heard it with sudden curiosity. Nordid 
this abate when the cloak was removed,and has 
hat laid aside. A tall, athletic, red-bahred bmb, 
of the middle age, was then made manifest. He 
had on a red truck coat, a red vest, and a red 
neckcloth; nay, his gloves were red! Whet 
was more extraordinary, when the overalls which 
covered his thighs were unbuttoned, it was dis¬ 
covered that hts small-clothes were red like¬ 
wise. 

“ All red !” ejaculated the parson, almost in- 
voluntarily. 

“ As you say, the gentleman is all red?** add e d 
the schoolmaster, with his characteristic fq 
cy. He was checked by a look from the 
lady. His remark, however, qaughtthe i 
ger’s ear, and he turned round upon him i 
penetrating glance. The schoolmaster tried to 
smoke it off bravely. It would not do; he felt 
the power of that look, and was reduced to al¬ 
most immediate silence. 

w Now, bring me your boot-jack,'* said the 
horseman. 

The boot-jack was brought, and the beets 
pulled off. To the astonishment of tbecompeny, 
a pair of red stockings were brought into view. 
The landlord shrugged his shoulders, the exeke- 
man did the same, the landlady shook her heed, 
the parsou exclaimed, “ All red)" as before, and 
the schoolmaster would have repeated it, bat he 
had not yet recovered from his rebuke. 

“ Faith, this is odd!" observed the best. 

*• Rather odd," said the itraoger, wmdaa 

self between the parson mad jhe _ 

The landlord was confounded, and did a 
what to think of the matter: 

After sitting for a few moments, the i 
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regpesUd the hont to hand bim & nightcap* which 
he would find in hu hat. He did so: il a 
red worsted one; and be pat it upon bis head. 

Here the exciseman broke silence* by ejacu¬ 
lating* “ Red again! ” The landlady gave him an 
admonitory knock on the elbow; it was too late. 
The stranger heard his remark* and regarded 
him with one of those piercing glances for which 
his fiery eye seemed so remarkable. 

“ All red!” murmured the parson once more. 

44 Yes, Dr. Poundtext, the genUeman, as you 
say, is all red,” re-echoed the schoolmaster, who 
by this time bad recovered his self-possession. 
He would bare gone on, but the landlady gave 
him a fresh admonition, by trampling upon his 
toes; and her husband winked in token of silence. 
As in tbe case of the excisemen, the warnings 
were too late. 

44 Now, landlord,’* said die stranger, after he 
had been seated a minute, u may It rouble you 
to gel me a pipe and a can of your best Burton ? 
Rat, first of all, epen my portmanteau, and give 
me out my slippers.’ 1 

The host did as be was desired, and produced 
a pair of red morocco slippers. Here an invo¬ 
luntary exclamation broke out from the company. 
It began with the parson, and was taken up by 
the schoolmaster, the exciseman, the landlady, 
and the landlord, in succession. “ More red!” 
proceeded from every lip, with different degrees 
of faudoess. Tbe landlord’s was the least loud, 
the schoolmaster's the loudest of alL 
44 1 suppose, gentlemen” said the stranger, 
44 you were remarking upon my slippers.” 

“ Eh—yes, we were just saying that they were 
red,” replied the schoolmaster. 

44 Audi pray,” demanded the other, as he raised 
the pipe to his mouth, 4k did you never before see 
a pair of red slippers ?” 

Thi> question staggered the respondent; he 
said nothing, but looked to the parson tor assist* 

allot. 

44 But you are all red,” observed th« latter,i 
taking a full draught from a foaming tankard I 
which be held in his baud. I 

44 And you are all black,” said the other, as he 
withdrew the pipe from his mouth, and emitted a 
copious puff* of tobacco smoke. 44 The bat that 
covers your numskull is black, your beard is 
black, your coat is black, your vest is black ; 
your smallclothes, your stockings, your shoes, 
ad are black. In a word, Doctor Potindtext, 
you are-—” 

44 What ami) sir?” said the parson, bursting 
with rage. 

44 Ay, what is be, sir?” rejoined the school¬ 
master. 

44 He is a black-coat,” said the stranger, with 
a contemptuous sneer, * * and you are a peda¬ 
gogue.” This sentence was followed by a pro¬ 
found calm. Not word was spoken by any of 
the company, but each gazed upon bis neighbour 
in silence. Id the faces of the paraon and school¬ 
master anger was principally depicted: the ex¬ 
ciseman’s mouth was turned down in disdain, the 
landlady’s was curled into a sarcastic smile; and 
at for the landlord, it would be difficult to say 
whether astonishment, auger, or fear, most pre¬ 
dominated in his mind. During this ominous 
tranquillity, the stranger looked unmoved, drink¬ 
ing and smoking alternately with total indiffer¬ 
ence. The schoolmaster would have said some¬ 
thing had he dared, aud so would tbe parson; but 
both were yet smarting too bitterly under their 
rebuff' to hazard another observation. 

In the midst of this mental tumult, tbe little 
bandy-legged hostler made his appearance, and 
announced to the rider that bis horse had been 
nibbed down according to orders. On hearing 
this, the Red Man got up from his seat, and 


walked out to the stable. His departure seemed 
Co act as a sudden relief to those who were left 
behind. Their tongues, which his presence bad 
bound by a talismanic influence. were loosened, 
and a storm of words broke forth, proportioned 
to the fearful calm which preceded it. 

44 Who is that man in red ?” said the parson, 
first breaking silence. 

“ Ay, who is he?” re-echoed the schoolmaster. 

44 He is a bit of a conjurer, 1 warrant.” quoth 
the excisenfan. 

44 1 should not wonder,” said the landlord, 44 if 
he be a spy from France.” 

44 Or a travelling packman,” added the land¬ 
lady. 

44 1 am certain he is no better than he should 
be,” spake the parson again. 

44 That is clear," exclaimed tbe whole of the 
company, beginning with the pedagogue, and 
term mating as usual with tbe host. Here was a 
pause; at hst Doctor Ponndtext resumed-— 44 1 
shall question him tightly when he returns; and 
if his answers are impertinent or unsatisfactory, 
something must be done.” 

44 Ay, something must be done,” said the school¬ 
master. 

“ Whatever you do,” said the landlady, 44 let 
it be done civilly. I should not like to anger 
him.” 

44 A fig for his anger!” roared her husband, 
snapping his fingers; k4 1 shall give him the back 
of the door in the twinkling of an eye, if he so 
much as chirps.” 

“ Anger, indeed!” observed tbe exciseman, 
i 44 leave triat to me and my cudgel.” 

44 To you and your cudgel!” said tbe stranger, 
who at this moment entered, and resumed bis 
place at the fireside, after casting a look of 
ineffable contempt upon the exciseman. Tbe 
latter did not dare to say a word; his counte¬ 
nance fell, and his stick, which he was brandish¬ 
ing a moment before, dropped between his legs. 

There was another pause in the conversation. 
Tbe appearauce of the Red Man again acted 
like a spell on the voices of the company. Tbe 
parson was silent* and by a natural consequence, 
bis echo, the schoolmaster, was silent also: nope 
of the others felt disposed to say any thing. The 
meeting was like an assemblage of quakers. 
At one side of the fire sat the plump parson, with 
the tankard in one hand, ana the other plaoed 
upon bis forehead, as m deep meditation. At 
the opposite side sat tbe schoolmaster, puffing 
vehemently from a tobacco-pipe. In the centre 
was the exciseman, having at his right hand the 
jolly form of the landlady, and at his left the 
Man in Red; the landlord stood at some distance 
behind. For a time the whole, with the excep¬ 
tion of the stranger, were engaged in anxious 
thought. The one looked to the other with 
Wondering glances, but, though all equally wished 
to speak, no one liked to be first to open the 
conversation. “ W ho can this man be ?" 44 What 
does he want here?” “ Where is be from, and 
whither is be bound ?” Such were the inouiries 
which occupied every mind* Had the object of 
their curiosity been a brown map, a black man, 
or even a green man, there would have been 
nothing extraordinary; and be might have enter¬ 
ed the inn and departed from it as Unquestioned 
S3 before he came. But to be a Rad Man! 
There was in this something so startling, that 
the lookers-on were beside themselves with 
amazement. The first to break this strange 
silence was tbe parson. 

44 Sir,” said be, 44 we have been thinking that 
yon are——” 

44 That 1 am a cppju^erla French spy, a tra¬ 
velling packman, ~or something of the sort,” 
observed the stranger. Dr. Poundtext started 
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back on bis chair, and well he might; for these 
words, which the Mao in Red had spoken, were 
the very ones he himself was about to ntter. 

“ Who are you sir?" resumed he, in manifest 
perturbation. “ What is your name ?'* 

“ My name,” replied the oilier, “ is Reid.” 

“ And where, in heaven’s name, were you 
born?” demanded the astonished parson. 

“ I was born on the borders of the Red Sea.*’ 
Doctor Poundtext had not another word to say. 
The schoolmaster was equally astounded, and 
withdrew the pipe from his mouth: that of the 
exciseman dropped to the ground : the landlord 
groaned aloud, and his spouse held up her hands 
in mingled astonishment and awe. 

After giving them this last piece of information, 
the strange man arose from his seat, broke bis 
ipe in pieces, aad pitched the fragments into the 
re; then, throwing his long cloak carelessly 
pver his shoulders, nuttinghisliat upon bis~head, 
and loadiog himself with his boots, nis whip, and 
his portmanteau, he desired the landlord to show 
him to his bed, and left the kitchen, after smil¬ 
ing sarcastically to its inmates, and giving them 
a familiar and unceremonious nod. 

His disappearance .was the signal for fresh 
alarm in the minds of those left behind. Not a 
word was said till the return of the innkeeper, 
who in a short time descended from the bedroom 
over-head, to which he had conducted his guest. 
On re-entering the kitchen, he was encountered 
by a volley ot interrogations. The parson, the 
schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his own wife, 
questioned him over and over again. “ Who was 
the Man in Red ?—he must have seen him before 
—he must have heard of him—in a word, he must 
know something about hinf.” The host protest¬ 
ed ‘ 4 that he never beheld the stranger till that 
hour: it was the first time he had made his ap¬ 
pearance at the Black Swan, and, so help him 
God, it should be the last!” 

“ Why don’t you tarn kirn out?” exclaimed the 
exciseman. 

“ If you think you are able to do it, you are 
heartily welcome,” replied the landlord. M For 
my part, I have no notion of coming to close 
quarters with the shank of his whip, or his great, 
red, sledge-hammer fist.” This was an irresisti¬ 
ble argument, and the proposer of forcible 
ejectment said no more upon the subject. 

At this time the party could hear the noise of 
heavy footsteps above them. They were those 
of the Red Man, and sounded with slow and 
measured tread. They listened for a quarter of 
an hour longer, in expectation that they would 
cease. There was no pause: the steps continued, 
and seemed to indicate that the person was amus¬ 
ing himself by walking up and down the room. 

It would be impossible to describe the multi¬ 
plicity of feelings which agitated the minds ol 
the company. Fear, surprise, anger, and curio¬ 
sity, ruled them by turns, and kept them inces¬ 
santly upon the rack. There was something 
mysterious in the visiter who had just left.them 
—something which they could not fathom—some¬ 
thing unaccountable. “ Who could he be?” 
This was the question that each put to the other, 
but no one could give any thing like a rational 
answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and 
though the bell of the parish ^church hard by 
sounded the tenth hour, no one seemed inclined 
to take the hint to depart. Even the parson 
heard it without regard, to such a pitch was his 
curiosity excited. About this time, also, the sky 
which had hitherto been tolerably clear, began 
to be overclouded. Distant peals of thunder 
beard; and thick sultry drops of rain pat- 
***“ a t intervals against the casement or the 
mn: every thing seemed to indicate a tempes¬ 


tuous evening. But the storm which threatened 
to rage without, was unnoticed. Though the 
drops fell heavily; though gleams of lightning 
flashed by, followed by the report of distant thun¬ 
der, and the winds began to hiss and whistle 
among the trees of the neighbouring cemetery, 
yet all these external signs of elementary tumult 
were as nothing to the deep, solemn footsteps of 
the Red Man. There seemed to be no end to 
his walking. An hour had he paced up and 
down the chamber without the least internal of 
repose, and he was still engaged in thig occupa¬ 
tion as at first. In this there was something in¬ 
credibly mysterious; and the party below notwith¬ 
standing their numbers, felt a vague and indes¬ 
cribable dread beginning to creep over them. 
The more they reflected upon the character of 
the stranger, the more unnatural did it appear. 
The redness of his hair and complexion, and, 
still more, the fiery hue of his garment, struck 
them with astonishment. Bui this was little to 
the freezing and benumbing glance of his eye, 
the strange tones of his voice, and miraculous 
birth on the borders of the Red Sea. There was 
now no longer any smoking in the kitchen. The 
subjects which occupied their minds were of too 
engrossing a nature to be treated with levity-; 
and they drew their chairs closer, with a sort of 
irresistible and instinctive attraction. 

While these things were going on, the bandy¬ 
legged hostler entered, in manifest alarm. He 
came to inform his master that the stranger’s 
horse had gone mad, and was kicking and tear¬ 
ing at every thing around, as if he would break 
his manger in pieces. Here a loud neighing and 
rushing were heard in the stable. “ Ay, there 
he goes," continued he. “ I believe the devil » 
in the beast, if he is not the old enemy himself. 
Ods, master, if you saw his eyes: they are 
like-” 

“ What are they like?” demanded the land¬ 
lord. “ Ay, what are they like ?” exclaimed the 
rest with equal impatience. 

“ Ods, if they a’n’t like burning coals!” ejacu¬ 
lated the hostler, trembling from head to foot, 
and squeezing himself in among the others, on a 
chair which stood hard by. His information 
threw fresh alarm over the company, and they 
were more agitated and confused than ever. 

During the whole of this time the sound of 
walking over-head never ceased for one moment. 
The heavy tread was unabated: there was not 
the least interval of repose, nor could a pendulum 
have been more rugular in its motions. Had 
there been any relaxation, any pause, any in¬ 
crease, or any diminution of rapidity in the foot¬ 
steps, they would have been endurable; but 
there was no such thing. The same deadening, 
monotonous, stopifyiog sound continued, like 
clockwork, to operate incessantly above their 
heads. Nor was there any abatement of the 
storm without; the wind blowing among the 
trees of the cemetery in a sepulchral moan; the 
rain beating against the panes of glass with the 
impetuous loudness of hail; and lightning and 
thunder flashing and pealing at brief intervals 
through the murky firmament. The noise of the 
elements was indeed frightful, and it was height¬ 
ened by the voice of the sable steed, like that of 
a spirit of darkness; bat the whole as we have 
just hinted, was as nothing to the deep, solemn, 
mysterious treading of the Red Man. 

Innumerable werfe their conjectures concern¬ 
ing the character ot this personage. It has heed 
mentioned that the landlady conceived him at 
first to be a travelling packman, the landlord a 
French spy, and the exciseman a conjurer. Now 
their opinions were wholly changed, and they 
looked upon him as something a great deal 
Worse. D,pz“byVJVJ r n^l(? 
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The parson, in the height of his learning, re¬ 
garded him as an emanation of the tempter him¬ 
self; and in this he was confirmed by the erudite 
opinion of the schoolmaster. As to the hostler, 
he could say nothing about the man, but he was 
willing to stake his professional knowledge that 
his horse was kith and kin to the evil one. Such 
were the various doctrines promulgated in the 
kitchen of the Black Swan. 

“ If he be like other men, how could he antici¬ 
pate me, as he did, in what 1 was going to say?” 
observed the parson. 

“ Born on the borders of the Red Sea!” ejacu¬ 
lated the landlord. 

“ Heard ye how he repeated to us what we 
were talking about during his absence in the 
stable?” remarked the exciseman. 

“ And how he knew that I was a pedagogue?” 
added the schoolmaster. 

“ And how he called on me by my name, 
although he never saw or heard of me before?” 
said the hostler in conclusion. Such a mass of 
evidence was irresistible. It was impossible to 
overlook the results to which it naturally led. 

“ If more proof is wanting,” resumed the par¬ 
son after a pause, “ only look to his dress. W hat 
Christian would think of travelling about the 
country in red ? It is a type of the hell-fire from 
which he is sprung.” 

“ Did you observe his hair hanging down his 
back like a bunch of carrots?” asked the ex¬ 
ciseman. 

“ Such a diabolical glance in his eye!” said 
the schoolmaster. 

“ Such a voice !” added the landlord. “ It is 
like the sound of a cracked clarionet.” 

“ His feet are not cloven,” observed the land¬ 
lady. 

“ No matter,” exclaimed the landlord the 
devil when he chooses, can have as good legs as 
his neighbours.” 

“ Better than some of them,” quoth the lady, 
looking peevishly at the lower limbs of her hus¬ 
band. 

Meanwhile the incessant treading continued 
unabated, although two long hours had passed 
since its commencement. There was not the 
slightest cessation to the sound, while out of doors 
the storm raged with violence, and in the midst 
of it the hideous neighing and stamping of the 
black horse were heard with pre-eminent loud¬ 
ness. At this time the fire of the kitchen began 
to burn low. The sparkling blaze was gone, 
and in its stead nothing but a dead red lustre 
emanated from the grate. One candle had just 
expired, having burnt down to the socket. Of 
the one which remained, the unsnuffed wick was 
nearly three inches in length, black and crooked 
at the point, and standing like a ruined tower 
amid an envclopement of sickly yellow flame; 
while around the fire’s equally decaying lustre 
sat the frightened coterie , narrowing their circle 
as its brilliancy faded away, and eyeing each 
other like apparitions amidst the increasing 
gloom. 

At this time the clock of the steeple struck 
the hour of midnight, and the tread of the stran¬ 
ger suddenly ceased. There was a pause for 
some minutes—afterwards a rustling—then a 
noise as of something drawn along the floor of his 
room. In a moment thereafter his door opened; 
then it shut with violence, and heavy footsteps 
were heard trampling down the stair. The 
inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm as the 
tread came nearer. They expected every mo¬ 
ment to behold the Red Man enter, and stand 
before them in his native character. The land¬ 
lady fainted outright; the exciseman followed 
her example: the landlord gasped in an agony of 
terror: and the schoolmaster uttered a pious 


ejaculation for the behoof of his soul. Doctor 
Poundtext was the only one who preserved any 
degree of composure. He managed in a trem¬ 
bling voice, to call out “Avaunt, Satan ! I ex¬ 
orcise thee from heqce to the bottom of the Red 
Sea!” 

“ I am going as fast as I can,” said the stran¬ 
ger, as he passed the kitchen door on his way to 
the open air. His voice aroused the whole con¬ 
clave from their stupor. They started up, and 
by a simultaneous effort rushed to the window. 
There they beheld the tall figure of a man, enve¬ 
loped in a black cloak; walking across the yard 
on his way to the stable. He had on a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, with enor¬ 
mous spurs, and carried a gigantic whip in one 
hand, and a portmanteau in (he other. He 
entered the stable, remained there about three 
minutes, and came out leading forth his fiery 
steed thoroughly accoutred. In the twinkling 
of an eye he got upon his back, waved his ban3 
to the company, who were surveying him through 
the window, and, clapping spurs to his charger, 
galloped ofTfuriously, with a hideous and unna¬ 
tural laugh, through the midst of the storm. 

On going up stairs to the room which the 
devil had honoured with his presence, the land¬ 
lord found that his infernal majesty had helped 
himself to every thing he could lay his hands 
upon, having broken into his desk and carried 
off twenty-five guineas of king’s money, a ten 
pound Bank of England note, and sundry articles 
such as seals, snuff-boxes, &c. Since that time 
he has not been seen in these quarters, and if he 
should, he will do well to beware of Doctor 
Poundtext, who is a civil magistrate as well as 
a minister; and who, instead of exorcising him 
to the bottom of the Red Sea, may perhaps ex¬ 
orcise him to the interior of Leicester jail, to 
await his trial before the judges of the midland 
circuit. 



AN OVERALL. 



How differently the ►anae things are understood—and 
how differently used. The French over-all is our swrtovt 
—while our over-alls are but French pantaloons for 
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SCENES IN A MADHOUSE. 


The following striking account of a scene in the I 
Bedlam of Paris is extracted from a paper read at the I 
Academy of Sciences by the son of the celebrated 
Pinel, describing an act of his father’s, which de 
serves everlasting honour, from the wisdom, courage, 
and humanity which it displays: 

Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many 
times urged the government to allow him to unchain 
the maniacs of the Bicetre, but in vain, went himself 
to the authorities, and with much earnestness and 
warmth advocated the removal of this monstrous 
abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave way 
to M. PineF* arguments, and agreed to meet him at 
the Bicetre. Couthon then interrogated those who 
were chained, but the abuse he received, and the con¬ 
fused sounds of cries, vociferations, and clanking of 
chains, in the filthy and damp cells, made him recoil 
from Pinel’s proposition. * “You may do what you will 
with them,” said he, “but I fear you will become their j 
victim.” Pine) instantly commenced his undertaking. 
There were about fifty whom ho considered m'ght j 
without danger to the others be unchained, and he 
began by releasing twelve, with the sole precaution 
of having previously prepared the same number of 
strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could be 
tied behind the back if necessary. The first man on 
whom the experiment was to be tried was an English 
captain, whose history no one knew, as he had been 
in chains forty years. He was thought to be one of the 
moat furious among them. His keepers approached 
him with caution, as he had, in a fit of fury killed 
one of them on the spot with a blow from his mana¬ 
cles. He was chained more rigorously than any of 
the others. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and 
oalmly said to him, “Captain, I will order your chains 
to be taken oft*, and give you liberty to walk in the 
court, if you will promise me to behave weft, and injure 
no one.” “Yes, I promise you,” said the maniac; “but 
you are laughing at me—you are all too much afraid 
of me.” “1 have six men,” said Pinel, “ready to en¬ 
force my commands, if necessary. Believe me then, 
on my word, I will give yon liberty if you will put 
on this waistcoat” 

He submitted to this willingly, without a word. 
His chains were removed, and the keepers retired, 
leaving the door of his cell open. He raised himself 
many times from his seat, but fell again on it, for he 
had been in a sitting posture so long that he had lost 
the use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour he suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door of his dark cell.—His first look 
was ft the sky, and ho cried out enthusiastically, 

“ How beautiful! ” During the rest of the day he was 
constantly in motion, walking up and down the stair¬ 
cases, and uttering short exclamations of delight. In 
the evening he returned of his own accord into his 
cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed 
to had been prepared for him, and he slept tranquilly. 
During the two succeeding years which he spent in 
the Bicetre, he had no return of his previous pa¬ 
roxysms, but even rendered himself useful by exercis¬ 
ing a kind of authority over the insane patients, whom 
he ruled in his own fashion. 

The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited 
was a soldier of the French guards, whose only fanlt 
was drunkenness: when once he lost self-command by 
drink, he became quarrelsome and violent, and the 
more dangerous from his great bodily strength. From 
his frequent excesses, he had been discharged from 
his corps, and he had speedily dissipated his scanty 
means. Disgrace and misery so depressed him that 
he became insane: in his paroxysms he believed him¬ 
self a General, and (ought those who did not acknow¬ 


ledge his rank. After a furious struggle of thia sort, 
he was brought to the Bicetre in a state of the greats 
est excitement. He had now been chained for ten 
years, and with greater care than the others, from hi* 
having frequently broken hie chains with his hand* 
only. Once when he broke loose, he defied all hi* 
keepers to enter his cell until they had each pass¬ 
ed under, his leg9; and he compelled eight men to 
obey his strange command. Pinel, in his previous 
visits to him, regarded him as a roan of original 
good-nature, but under excitement, incessantly kept 
up by cruel treatment; and he had promised 
speedily to ameliorate his condition, which promise 
alone had made him more calm. Now he announced ' 
to him that he should be chained no longer, “ and, to 
prove that he had confidence in him, and believed him 
to be a man capable of better things, he called upon 
him to assist in releasing those others who had uot 
reason like himself; and promised, if he conducted 
himself well, to take him into his own service.” The- 
change was sudden and complete. No sooner was 
he liberated, than he became obliging and attentive, 
following with his eye every motion of Pinel, and ex¬ 
ecuting his orders with as much address as promptness; 
he spoke kindly and reasonably to the other patients; 
and during the rest of his life was entirely devoted to 
his deliverer. And “I can never hear without emo¬ 
tion,” says Pinel’s son, “the name of this man, who 
some years after this occurrence shared with me the 
games of my childhood, and to whom 1 shall feel al¬ 
ways attached.” 

In the next cell there were three Prussian soldiers, 
who had been in chains for many years, but on what 
account no one knew. They were in general calm 
and inoffensive, becoming animated only when con¬ 
versing together in their own language, which was 
unintelligible to other*. They were allowed the only 
consolation of which they appeared sensible—to live 
together. The preparations taken* to release them 
alarmed them, as they imagined the keepers were come 
to inflict new severities; and they opposed them vio- 
ently when removing their irons. When released, they 
were net willing to leave their prison, and remained 
in their habitual posture. Either grjpf or loss oT in¬ 
tellect, had rendered them indifferent to liberty, w 

Near them was an old priest, who was pcissond 
with the idea that he was Christ; his appearance indict* 
ted the vanity of his belief; he was grave tmd solemn ; 
his smile soft, and at the same time severe, repelling 
all familiarity; his hair was long, and hung oo each 
side of his face, which was pale, intelligent and re¬ 
signed. On his being once taunted with a question 
that “if he was Christ he could break his chains,” ha 
solemnly replied, “Frustra tentaris Dominum tuum.” 

His whole life wats a romance of religious excitement.' 
He undertook on foot pilgrimages to Cologne and 
Rome; and made a voyage to America for the pur¬ 
pose of converting the Indians: his dominant idee be¬ 
came changed into actual mania, and on his return to 
France he announced himself as the Saviour. He 
was taken by the police before the Archbishop of 
Paris, by whose orders he was confined in the Bice¬ 
tre as either impious or insane. His hands and feet 
were loaded with heavy chains, and during twelve 
years he bore with exemplary patience this martyrdom 
and constant sarcasms. Pinel did not attempt to reason 
with him, but ordered him to be unchained in 
silence, directing at the same lime that every one 
should imitate the old man’s reserve, and never speak 
to him. This order, was rigorously observed, and pro¬ 
duced on the patient a more decided effect than either 
chains or a dungeon; h? became humiliated by this 
unusual isolation, and after hesitating fer a long tint. 
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gradually introduced himself to the society of the other 
patients. From this time his notions became more 
just and sensible, and in less than a year he acknow¬ 
ledged the absurdity of his previous prepossession, 
and was dismissed from the Bicetre. 

In (he course of a few days Pinel released 53 ma¬ 
niacs from their chains: among them were men of all 


conditions and countries; workmen, merchants, sol 
dicre. lawyers, &e. The result was beyond his hopes 
Tranquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult and da- 
order; and the whole discipline was marked with« 
regularity and kindness which had the most favourable 
effect on the insane themselves ; rendering even the 
most furious more tractable. 


“ ’T1 S ONLY MY HUSBAND!” 



Only my Husband !—pleasant, isn’t it? It is common enough, however, for all that. 
often'makes great mistakes, and misplaces spirit shockingly. How frequently do we find the 
timid, retiring, yielding spirit of a woman in the form of a man—giving place at once, as if lifec 
woman, “ born to be controlled.” The whiskers of a tiger, and the proportions of a Hercules, 
in innumerable instances, cover a heart with no more boldness, or energy, in its pulsations, than 
thfe little, pal pitating affair, which is placed in the bosom of a maiden of bashful fifteen; while many 
a lady fair—before marriage all softness and graceful humility—bears within her breast the unde¬ 
veloped fire and indomitable resolution of an Alexander, a Napoleon, or a Cmsar. That soul, 
which, had she been a man, would have qualified her for a military conqueror, or a great thiel 
catching police officer, by being in a female frame, renders her a Xantippe—a Napolcon of the fire¬ 
side, and pens her husband—like a vanquished King*—a prisoner, a spiritless captive in his own 
cbbhney comer. The whole race of grey mares—and their name is legion—according to oer 
theory, became so by accident. They did not get their own aouk— they have the souls of moo. 
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white the same number of men are scattered through the world—the hen-pecked genus w i th 
souls of feminine mould. 

So it is with our friends in the picture—Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgig.. They are a pattern pair, and 
exemplify our notions on the subject to a nicety. Mr. Fitzgig thought himself quite a model of a 
man, before he was Unlucky enough to get married—a great mistake. He dreamed that he was 
chockful l of valor, and fit to lead squadrons to the field—at the sound of drums and trumpets* (es¬ 
pecially of a Fourth of July, after ha had swallowed a brace or two of julaps,) he perked up his 
chin, stuck out his breast, straightened his backbone, and believed himself mat the boy to head % 
forlorn hope in stormtog a fortress—a great mistake. Bat, worst of all* he made a Mrs. Fits* 
gig of Miss Seraphioa Serena Pump, taking her for a feminine woman, when the “ lurking devil 
iqhereye” might have told him that she was a masculine woman—the greatest mistake of the 
whole troop ofblunders. As to the last, however, Fitzgig was a little to blame. He had teen 
manifestations of Seraphioa Serena Pomp’s dormant energies; for he was present when she took a 
•cat by the tail which had scratched her, whirled it two or three times round her head, and slang it, 
whizzing and erashing, through the window into the street; and again he saw her bung her father’s 
eye with an egg at breakfast, because be would not promise to buv her a new bonnet, with other 
little affairs of the sort; but Fitzgig, like ourselves, in our “salad days,” as Coleridge calls the 
time, when we fall in love with bright eyes and suoh matters, liked a lady none the worse for a Ut¬ 
ile sprinkling of the “ old ’un w in her composition. He believed that she loved the harder for it, 
and he was satisfied that his own sway could curb all its improper manifestations. Alas for Fitz- 

f ig! alas, for most men, who venture, under the some impression, upon the same experiment! 
'iery ladies may be beautiful—so may a kicking pony—but taine them, if you can. , 

Fitzgig, in two weeks, was metamorphosed into “ only my hatband.” He struggled bard; but whn 
can resist his fate ? Mrs. Fitzgig so “ chastised him with the valor of her tongue” and of her deeds, 
that his valor was s 


that his valor was speedily returned non est inveniui. 

44 I’m going out or town, a fishing, to-morrow, my dear,” said Fitzgig, as he buckled on hisatodk 
before the glass, early one morning; “ but I’ll be back, my darling, soon the next day.” 

44 No you won’t, my love,” shrieked Mrs. Fitzgig, as she sat bolt upright in bed; “I see bow it 
is—tired of your poor wife, already; yes—tired! 1 say tired !” 

So Mrs. Fitzgig sprang out of her nest, lifted up a pitcher of water, and smacked it all to pieces 
on the floor. 

Fitz felt considerably dished; but, eying tbe pitcher and the streaming water, be repeated to 
tremulous tones: “I’m going a fishing—” 

The basin followed the pitcher-Mrs. Fitz seized the looking glass, and ejaculated, with a sijp* 
nificaot glance: “ Going a fishing!” 

What could Fitz do ? He was cornered, as they say, in the neighbourhood of the Star and Bank 
Alley. So he knuckled down close. The war was unexpected, and he had not calculated the 
•cost. 

“ No, I believe 1 ain’t going a fishing.” Mrs. Fitz saw that she had made an impression. Her 
military genius whispered to her to follow it up. It is not enough to rout a foe. The true prine*- 


see bow tt 


military genius whispered to her to follow it up. It is 1 
pic is to demolish him—to use him completely up. 


“ Ah, you only say that to deceive your poor neglected wife—there’s some mistress—that’s tbe 
fish—apd you want to sneak off.” 

“ Now, Fitz looked conscience-stricken. Like all cowards, he did intend to sneak off, and hi* 
face betrayed him. 

“ You are going a fishing, Mr. Fitz,” said she, and crash went the mirror against the walL 

Mrs. Fitz commenced dressing with extraordinary despatch; tore the things, upset tbe table, 
'-whirled the lamp at a picture of the delights of wedded love, which graced tbe wall, and, with un¬ 
washed face, slammed tbe door and marched down stairs, repeating the word “ fishing,” as she 
passed, frhat happened below, we know not, but the “ little nigger” was soon beard yelling,aad 
there was a terrible turmoil in the kitchen. It was clear that Mrs. Fitz was cooking a p r e t ty 
*“ kettle of fish,” so that her dear Thcophilus need not have tbe trouble of going fishing. 

Fitz sat on the side of the bed for an hour, like Marius on the ruins of Carthage, while the stone 
raged below. At length he sneaked down. , 

“ Good morning, Mr. Fitzgig—goinga fishing, iVlr. Fitzgig?” 

“ No,dearest Serapbina Serena, 1 ain’t going a fishing; 1 want my breakfast.” 

“No breakfast, here, Mr. Fitzgig;—a plot against me, Mr. Fitzgig. Sally and Tommy—all 
K*o&—gone a fishing, Mr. Fitzgig. If you want breakfast, get it yourself.” 

The battle was over—Fitz, previously broken by the breakage of tbe brittle ware upstairs, Ml 
little spirit left; but to take away his breakfast—to punch him thus in the bread-basket—was at* 
tacking him io the tenderest part. He sued for forgiveness, and, after two hours of solicitatioD, tho 
fiery fair granted him a pardon, and suffered him to kiss her unwashed cheek. 

Fitz was lhu3 changed at once into “ only my husband”—tbe humblest of all humble aotmak. 
He fetches and carries; goes errands, lugs bqndboxcs and bundles; takexup the yelling littleFitc- 
gigs at night, when they squall, and walks in his shirt with them up and down the room for boors, 
whether the weather be warm or ©eld ; which is the leading duty of “ only my husband”—and 
makes himself particularly scarce, when any of bis wife’s grand friends come to see her. He is, to 
fact, scarcely ever in a presentable condition; for Mrs. Fitz requires too mooh money he rs e lf to 
allow him to speed any for clotheh. He does, however, get a levy a week, for the purchase of 
long nines; but very httle more. Although he smirks aud looks dutiful now, whenever his wife i» 
4>y, at first he ventured, onee or twice, to grumble and look sulky. These symptoms of insubor¬ 
dination, however, were soon quelled. Mrs. F. gave a significant “cut with her eye,” raised ft 
piece of fragile furniture in her hand, and whispered in a stern voice: 

“ Do you toant to go a fishing, Mr. Fitzgig ?” 


It ht> been decided by o co mp et ent tribpmflTin New I A grog bruiser, in Philadelphia, driven to has toft 

JasMfw tut the price of haring s lady against hereon-1 shift, had a sound tooth oxtsucled, which to mM hrto 

•** stwo daUsfs. I cents, to raise the min to nece rt s um, 
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THE MERCHANT’S CLERK. 


" Yet once more, oh, ye hnrole, end once more, 

Yo myrtle brown, with ivy never sere,. 

I oo me to {dock your berries harsh and crude; . 
And, with forced fingers rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 

Compels roe to disturb your season due !”* 

Look, reader, once more with the eye and heart of 
sympathy, at a melancholy page in ibe book of human 
life—* sad one, indeed, and almost the last that will 
be opened by one who has already laid several before 
you, and is about to take his departure! 

It was ponring with rain one Wednesday, in the 
. month of March 18 —, about twelve o’clock, and had 
been raining violently the whole morning. Only one 
,patient bad called upon roe up to the hour just men-/ 
tioned—for how could invalids stir out in such wea¬ 
ther! The wind was cold and bitter—the aspect of 
things without, in short, most melancholy and cheer¬ 
less. “Thera are one or two poor souls,” thought I, 
with a sigh, as I stepped from the desk at which 1 
had been occupied for more than an hour writing, 
and stood looking over the blinds into the deserted 
and almost deluged street—“ there are one or two 
poor souls that would certainly have Dean here this 
morning, according to appointment, but for this un¬ 
friendly weather. Their cases are somewhat critical 
•—one of them especially—and yet they are not such 
as to warrant my apprehending the wont. I wish, 
by the way, I had thoughfof asking their addresses! 
Ah—for the future I will make a point of taking down 
tbaresidence of such as I may suspect to be in very 
bumble or embarrassed circumstances. One can 
then, if necessary, call upon such persons—on such a 
day as this—at their own houses. There’s that poor 
man, for instance, the bricklayer—he cannot leave his 
work except at breakfast time—I wonder how his 
poor child comes on! Poor fellow, how anxious he 
looked yesterday, when he asked me what I thought 
of his child! And his wife bed-ridden!, Really I'd 
make a point of calling, if I knew where he lived! 
He can’t Afford a coach—that’s out of the question. 
Wall—it can’t he helped, however!” . With this ex¬ 
clamation, half uttered, I looked at ray watch, rung 
the bell, and ordered the carriage to be at the door in 
a quarter of an hour. I was sealing one of the let¬ 
ters I had been writing, when 1 heard a knock at the 
street door, and in a few moments my servant showed 
a lady into the room. She was apparently about four 
or five-aad-twenty ; neatly but very plainly dressed; 
her features, despite an air of languor, as if from re¬ 
cant indisposition, without being strictly handsome, 
bad a pleasing expression of frankness and spirit— 
and her address was easy and elegant She was, 
however, evidently flurried. She “ hoped she should 
mot keep me at heme—she could easily call again.” 

■ — ■ t begged her to be seated? and, in a quiet tone, 
at die same time proceeding with what I was en¬ 
gaged upon, that she might havo a moment's interval 
in which to recover her self-possession—made some 
observations about the weather. 

"It is etill raining hard, 1 perceive/’ said J; "did 
you come on foot! Bleu roe, madam, why you seem 
wet through! Pray come Hearer the fire”—stirring 
it up into a cheerful blaze—“ shall I offer yon a glass 
ef wine, or wine and water f You look very chilly”— 

" No, thank yeu, sir 4 I am rather wet, certainly, 
hut I*am necustoined to rain—I Will, however, sit 
eloser to the fire, if you please, and tell you in a few 
words my errand. I shall not detain you long, sir,” 

♦Milton— Lyddas. # 

Q2 ' 


she continued, in a tone considerably more assured; 
"the fact is, I have received a letter this'morning 
from a friend ofmine in the country, a young lady, 
who is an invalid, and has written to request I would, 
call immediately upon some experienced physician, 
and obtain, as far as can be, his real opinion upon har 
case—for she fancies, poor girl! that they are corn 
cealing what is really the matter with her!” 

“ Well! she must have stated her case remarkably 
well, ma’am,” said I with a smile, " to enable me to 
give any thing like a reasonable guess at her state 
without seeing her”— 

" Oh—but I may be able to answer many of your 
questions, air, for I am very well acquainted with her 
situation, and was a good deal with her, not long ago.” 

" Ah—that’s well. , Then will you be so kind,” 
giving a monitory glance at my watch, “ as to say 
what you know of her case f The fact is, I've order- 
ed the o&rriage to be here in about a quarter of an 
hour's time, and have a long day’s work before me!” 

" She is—let me see, sir—I should say, about six 1 
years older than myself; that is, she is near thirty, or 
thereabouts. 1 should not think she was ever parti* 
cularly strong. She's seen—poor thing!—a good* 
deal of trouble lately.” She sighed. 

"Oh—I see, I understand! A little dieappefnA- 
mmt — there's the seat of the mischief, I suppose V' l 
interrupted, smiling, and placing my hand over my * 
heart. " Isn’t this really, now, the whole seciet ?” 

" Why—the fact is—certainly, I believe—yes, 1 
may say that love has had a good deal to do with her 
present illness—for it is really illness! She has been” 

-she paused, hesitated,—and—as I fancied— • 

coloured slightly—"crossed in love—yes? She was 
to have been—I mean—that is, she ought to have- 

been married last autumn, but for this sad affair”- 

I bowed, looking again at my watch, and she went on 
more quickly to describe her friend as being naturally 
rather delicate—that this " disappointment” had oc¬ 
casioned her a great deal of annoyance and agitation 
—that it had left her now in a very lew nervous way 
—and, in short, her friend suspected herself to be 
falling into a decline. That about two .months ago 
she had had the misfortune to be run over by a chaise, 
the pole of which struck her on the right chest, and 
the horses’ hoofs also trampled upon her, but no riba 
were broken” 

"Ah, this is the most serious part of lha story,, 
ma’am—this looks like real illness! Pray, proceed, 
ma’am. I suppose your friend after this complained 
of much pain about the chest—is it so ? Was there 
any spitting of blood ?” 

"Yes, a little—no—I mean—let me see”-here 

she took out other pocket a letter, and unfolding it, 
cast her eye over it for a moment or two, as if to re-, 
fresh her memory by looking at her friend’s statement 

“ May I be allowed, tpa’&m, to look at the letter in 
which your friend describes her case ?*’ I inquired, 
holding out my hand. 

" There are some private matters contained in it, 
sir,” she replied quickly; “ the fact as, there was soma 
blood-spitting at the time, which I believe has not yet 
quite ceased.” 

" And does she complain of pain in her chest V* 

" Yes—perticulsrly in her right side.” 

" Is she often feverish at night and in the mor¬ 
ning ?” 

" Yes—very—that is, her hands foel very hot, and 
she is restless and irritable.” 

“ Is there any perspiration !” 

" Occasionally a good deal—during the mg^t” 

"Ahy cough!” 

"Yes, at times very freubtoome, she *ajs/ r 
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“Pray, how long has she bed iff—*1 mean, had she it she had devised an artifice to 4he execution tf which 
before the accident you spoke of?" she was unequal; ever-estimating her own strength,or 

“ f first noticed it—let me see—ah, about a year rather not calculating upon the severe tests she would 
after she was married." have to eneeunter. 

•*Afiter she was married /” I echoed, darting a keen Ringing the bell, I summonsd a female sarvaut, 
glstjoe at her. She coloured violently, and stammered who, with my wife (she had heard violent craasaf 
confinedly. my patient), instantly made her appearance, and paid 

“No.no, sir—I mean about a year after the time all necessary attentions to the mysterious sufferer, as 
when she expected to have been married.” surely 1 might call her. The letter from which—in 

There are something not a little curious and puz- order to aid her little artifice—she had affected In 
zling in all this. “ Con you tell me, ma’am, what sort read, had fallen upon the floor. It was merely a 
ofa cough it is?” I inquired, shilling my chair, so blank sheet of paper, folded in the shape of a letter, 
that I might obtain a dislincter view of her features.— and directed, in a lady’s hand-writing, to “Mrs. ElhoCt 
She perceived what I was about, I think—for she No. 5, —— street.” This I put into my pocket-book, 
aceraed to change colour a little, and be on the She had also, in falling, dropped a small piece of pa- 
verge of shedding tears. I repeated my question.— per, evidently containing my intended fee, neatly fbl- 
SHe said -that the cough was at first very slight; so ded up. This 1 slipped into the reticule which lay 
slight that her friend had thought nothing of it, but at beside her. 

length it became a dry and painful one. She began to From what scene of wzctchcdnem had this unhappy 
torn vc#ry pale. A suspicion of the real state of the creature come to me? 


case -tailed across my mind. 


The zealous services of my wife and her maid j 


“Pray, tell me, ma’am, candidly—confess! Are sently restored my patient, at least to consciousness 
you oat really speaking of yourself? You really look and her first look was one of gratitude fur their aam- 
iM!” tance. She then attempted, out in vain, to speak. 

She trembled, but assured me emphatically that I and her tears flowed fast. “ Indeed, indeed, sir. I mb 
was mistaken. She appeared about to put some ques- no impostor! and yet 1 own 1 have deceived you! but 
trim to me, when her voice failed her, and her eyes, pity me! Have mercy on a being quite forsaken awd 
wandering to the window, filled with tears. broken-hearted! 1 meant to pay yoa, sir, all fee 

“ Forgive me, sir! 1 am so anxious about my while. I osdy wished to got your true opinion mboat 
friend/’—“-she sobbed—she is a dear, kind, good” ■ my unhappy husband. Oh, how very, very, very 
her Ugitatioh increased. wretched lam! What is to become of as! So, By 

“ Chlih—pray, calm you tee! f, ma’ am ■ do not dis- poor husband !-—there's bo hope! Ob that I had beea 
tibst ydmeeif unnecessarily! You must not let your content with ignorance of your fate V 9 She nobbed 
frteridty sympathies overcome you in this way,or you bitterly, and say worthy little wife exhibfted so amoh 
Will bh one We to serve your friend as you wish—-as firmness and presence of mind, ee she stood beside her 
shakes desired!” suffering meter, that I found it Htoewary gently le re- 

f banded her a bottle of smelling salts, and after move he* from the mom. What a melancholy p i tBw 
pNMfhg for h few moments, her agitation subsided. of grief was before me in Mrs. EFhott, if that were her 
“Well,” she began again, tremulously, “What do you name. Her expressive features were flushed, cud 
feWikbfher cdse, sir? You may tell me candidly, bedewed With weeping;, het eyes ewolVsB, aad her 
*iV’—y»bo Was evidently making violent struggles to dark bah, part is by dishevelled, gavh a wtUseas to 
cbftcedl her emotions—“ for I assure you I will never her couutenance, which added to the effect of her 
sfekb ttfi improper use of what you may say in d eed incoherent exclamations. 44 1 do— I da thaab yoa,atr, 
I bHU fibt?—What do you really think of her case?” for your candour. 1 feel feet you have told me foe 
« Wh^—if all that you have said be correct, 1 own troth! But whet is to beeoort of m? My mart, 
f ftarft is a bad case—certainly a bad one,” 1 replied, dreadful fears are fconfirtaed! . But I ought to have 
lodkittg it her acrutittizingly. “ You have mentioned been home before this, and hm only keeping you”— 
syriiptofiia that are very unfavourable.” “ Not at aH, ma’am—pfray, don’t”— 

u ftQ _thltik—her case hopeless* sir?” she in- “ Bat my has bend, sir, is ill—and there is ho «B 

quired in a feeble tone, and looking at me With sor* to keep thb child but him. I ought to bare boon 
roWftft fotenfcity. back long: ago !” She rote feebly from lies chafe, 

|r« Why that is a very difficult question fe ans w e r hastily readjusted her hair, and replaced her bonnet. 

absence. One ought to see her—to hear her preparing to go. She seemed to mne somefoiag, sad 
ilfl Ifer bWh story—to ask a thoofeahd little questions, looked about the floor, obvioosly embarrassed at not 
1 suppose, by the way, that she is under foef care «f a discovering tire object elf her search. 
lfeVtSkrprofessional man r “ It is in yderr reticule, tna’am,” I whispered—* and, 

.I yes, I believe so—no, I am not sure; she has beea, unless yon would affront and wound mo, there lot ft 
1 iSeKove.” • remain. 3 know what you have been looking for— 

1 felt WoW satisfied that the Was speaking of herself. hUBh! do not drink of it again. My carnage is at 
I paused, scarce knowing wfoat to say. “ Are her the door,—shall I toko you as for as — Ureet ? * 
circumstances easy? Coaid she go to a Warmer eli- ma driving part it.” 

mate io the spring, or early part of the summer ? I “ No.oir, 1 thank you; bob— not for the world! Mf 
really think that the change of scene would do her husband has no idea that I have been here; be food* 
greater good than tny thing I could porscribe for her.” I have boon only to the dhuggisu I would not hare 
BHb sighed. “It might be so; but—I know it him know of this visit on any account. He would 
could not be done. Circumstances, I balteve”—- instantly suspect aM.” She grew agaut exoifed. “Oh, 
“ Is she living with her family? Could not they'*— what a wretch I am! How long must i play the 
“ Oh no, there’s no hope there, sir!" she repliod with hypocrite! I must look happy, imd say that I hare 
dUiMed 7 nhpetuosity. “ No, no; they would see both hope when I am despairing, and Urra dying daily ho¬ 
of us perish before llieyKvould lift a finger to save us,” fore my eyes! Oh, how terrible will borne be afife 


dhe added 'riith increasing vehemence of tone and this! Bat how long have 1 supplied all this!” 
manner. “ So now it’s all eat—my poor, poor has- I succeeded, at length, in allflying her agitata, 
band!” She fell into violent hysterics. The mystery imploring her to strive to rea-uin her sclf-poaeahB* 
was noW dispelled— it was her husband’s case that before re appearing in fee presence of her h usban d. ■ 
she had been ail the while inquiring about. I eaw it She proceed to contrive soxia excure for tummse 
all! Poor eeul, to gakt my candid, my refcri opinion, ing me to see her husbcud. a;> it’iu ’ac iurtadee. 


“Sonow it’s alleut—my poor, poorhu 


I succeeded, at length, in allflying her agitata^ 
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spttatb* wn«#fe* first time l bed asp* or heard 
effect of foam. and assured me foet sb« would call 
>qpon »© again in a few d*y*’ time. “ Bui, sir,” foe 
whispered, hesitatingly, as J accompanied her through 
afoe haU to fee afreet door. 14 1 am really afraid we 
q*&qot afford to trophls you often-” 

«* tyladam, yon will greatly grieve and offend me if 
you ever allude to this again before I mention it to 
yop. Indeed you will, ma’am,” I added, peremptorily 
bat Irindly i and reiterating my injunctions, that she 
should let me soap see her, or bear from her again, I 
closed fee door upon her, satisfied feat ere long would 
be laid before me another dark page ia feo volume of 
bmpan life. 

Having been Summoned to visit a patient some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of-street that even¬ 

ing,—and being on foot, it struck me, as it wps begin¬ 
ning again to rain heavily, feat if I were to step into 
some one of the little shops close by, I might bo shel¬ 
tered awhile from the rain, and also possibly gain 
some information as to the character and circumstances 
of my morning visitor. I pitched upon a small shop 
that was “licensed to tell every thing, but especially 
groceries. The proprietor was a little lame old man, 
who was busy; M 1 entered, making up small packets 
of snuff and tobacco. He allowed the plea of the rain, 
and permitted me to ait down on fee bench near fee 
window. A couple of candles feed their dull light 
■oyer the miscellaneous articles qf merchandise with 
which the shop w*s stuffed, fie looked like an old 
Tat in his hoard!—He was civil and communicatiyc, 

■ and 1 was not long in gaining fee information 1 de¬ 
sired. He knew the Elliott's; they lived at number 
five, up two pair of stain—but had not been there 
above three or four months. Ife thought Mr- Elliott 
was “ailing”—and for the matter of that, his wile 
-didn’t look the strongest woman in the world. “ And 
pray what business, or calling, is he ?” The old man 
put his spectacles back upon nis bald wrinkled head, 
.nod oiler musing a moment, replied, “ Why, now, I 
cao’l taka upon me lo say, precisely like—but I think 
be’* something i# fee city, in the mercantile way—at 
I’ve got it iqto my hepd that ho hat been such, 
but he also teaches music, and 1 know she sometimes 
takes in needle work.” 

“ Needle-work! does fee indeed ?” I echoed, taking 
her letter from my pocket-book, and looking at the 
beautiful—foe fashionable hand in which the direc¬ 
tion was written,'and which, I felt confident, was her 
UJW*.—“ 4b !—then I suppose they’re not over well lo 
do fe fee world ?” 

“ Why—’■you &Q't a-going to do any thing to them, 
air, are yo.u Jt-M ay I ask if you’re a lawyer, sir ?” 

“ No, indnsd, I am not,” said I with a smile—-“nor 
ii this a writ!” It's only fee direction of a letter, I 
assure you; 1 feel a little interested about these people 
r -rat fee same time, 1 don’t know much about them, 
as you may perceive.—Were not you saying that you 
thought them in difficulties?” 

** Why,” hs replied, somewhat re-assured—“ maybe 
yop’xe not fax from the mark either. They deal here 
—and they pay me for what they have—but their 
custom an’t Very heavy! ’Deed they has uncommon 
little in fee grocery way, but pays reg’lar—and that’s 
better fean them feat has f good deal, and yet doesn’t 
pay at all—ap’t it, sir?” I assented. “They used, 
When they forst came here, to have aiz-and-sixpenny 
tea and lump sugar, but this week or two back 
they've had only five-ond-aixpenny tea, and worst su¬ 
gar—but my five-and-sixpenny tea is an uncommon 
good article, and as good as many people’s six shilling 
tea! <only smell.it, sir!” and whisking himself round, 
be briskly dislodged a japanned canister, and whipping 
off fee lid, pul *. handful of fee .contents into it The 
conclusion I arrived at was not a .very favourable .on* 
^rfea stuff be hafefod m* seamed *n abominable com¬ 


pound of raisin-stalks and. sloe-leaves. 0 They’re un¬ 
common economical, sir/’ he continued, putting bach 
again his precious commodity, “ for they make two or 
three ounpes of this do for a week—unless they goo* 
elsewhere, which I don't think they do, by the wap 
—and I’m sure they oughtn’t,—for, though I say it a* 
shouldn’t—they might go further and fare worse, anff 
without going a mile from here either—hem! By fee- 
way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not an hour ago, for % 
moment, asking for some sago, because fee said Mr. 
Elliott had taken a fancy to have some sago milk for 
his supper to-night; it was very unlucky, I hadn’t half a 
handful left! So she was obliged to gp to the drug¬ 
gist at the other end of the street. Poor thing, fee 
looked so vexed—for she has quite a confidence* 
like, in what she gets here!” 

••*Tjue, very likely!—you said, by the way, yop 
thought fo u ght music ? what kind of ipusic V ’ 

“ Why, sir, ^®’ 8 rather a good hand at the flute, hi* 
landlady saysAso >« 000108 in t0 “® about a mon M* 
since, and he says to m C; 1 Bennett, says he, 4 may l 
direct letters for ms to B at your shop ? } m 
going to put an advertisemeul iu newspaper. 

• That,’ says 1 , ‘ depends on what if* about.'•what ore 
you advertising for V (not meaning to be impudeiZ^" 
and he says, says he—* Why, I’ve taken it feto my 
head, Benpefe to teach fee flute, and I’m a-going to try 
to get some one to learn it to.’ So he put fee adver¬ 
tisement in—but didn’t get more than one letfer, and 
that brought him a young lad—but be didn’t stay long. 
’Twas a beautiful black flute, sir, wife silver on U— 
for Mrs. Hooper, his landlady—she’s an old friend of 
my mistress, sir—showed it U> us one Sunday, when 
we took a cup of lea wife her, and fee Elliott* were 
gone out for a walk.—I don’t think be can teach fr 
now, sir”—he continued, dropping his voice—“for. 
betwixt you and I, old Browning fee pawnbroker, a 
little way up on fee left hand side, has a flute in h#p 
window that’s the very image of what Mrs. Bower 
showed us that night I was speaking o£ You under¬ 
stand me, si;?—Pawned—or sold—III answer for it 
—a-hem!” 


“ Ah, very probable—yes, very likely!” I replied, 
sighing—hoping my gossiping host would go on. 

“And betwixt you and I, sir,” he resumed, “it 
wasn’t a bad thing for him to get rid of it, either; far 
Mrs. Hooper told us feat Mr. Elliott wasn’t strang-like 
to pfoy on it; end she used to hear Mrs. Elliott (she i* 
an uncommon agreeable young woman, sir, to look at, 
and looks like one feat has been better off,) I was a- 
saying, however, feat Mrs. Hooper used now and the** 
to hear Mrs. Elliott fry a good deal about his playing 
on the flute, and ’spostulate to him on fee account 91 
it, and say * you know it isn’t a good thing for you, 
dear.’—Nor was it, sir—fee doctors would say!” 

“Poor fellow,”—I exclaimed, wife a sigh, nqf 
moaning tg iqjerrupt my companion—“ of all things oil 
earth—the fiute /” 

“ Ah!” replied fee worthy grecer, “ things ace in ft 
bad way when they come to that pass —Amh they f 
But Lord, sir!” dropping his voice, and giving a hurri¬ 
ed glance towards a door, opening, I suppose, into hip 
1 sitting-room—“ there’s nothing portic’lar in that , pfter 
all. My mistress and I, even, have done such thing* 
before now, at a push, when we’ve been hard driyfnx 
Youjknow, sir poverty’s no sin—is it f” 

“ God forbid, indeed, my worthy friend!” I replied^ 
as a customer entered, to purchase a modicum of 
chccss or bacon: and thanking Mr. Bennett for hip 
civility in affording me so long a shelter, 1 quitted hip 
shop. The rain continued, and, as is usually feecpse^ 
no hackney-coach made its appearance till I was near¬ 
ly wet through. My interest in poor Mrs. Elliott and 
h*r husband was greatly increased by what I hot 
heard fjpom the gossiping grocer. How distinctly 
though perhaps unconsciously, had ho skefohad ^ 
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jwnmrt progress of respectable poverty! I should 
Mth the next visit of Mrs. Elliott with some eagerness 
atod anxiety. Nearly a week, however, elapsed be- 
Are 1 again heard of Mrs. Elliott, who called at my 
Jsoose one morning when I had been summoned to 
pay an early visit to a patient in the country. Alter 
having waited nearly an hour for me,she was obliged 
3o leave, alter writing the following lines on the back 
of an old letter. 

“ Mrs. Elloiti begs to present her respects to Doctor 

- , and to inform him, that if quite convenient to 

Mm, she would feel favoured by his calling on Mr. 
Elliott any time to-day or to-morrow. She begs to re¬ 
mind him of his promise, not to let Mr. Elliott suppose 
Ihat Mrs. Elliott has told him any thing about Mr. El¬ 
liott, except generally that he is poorly. The addr,— 
is. No. 5, — street, near-square.” 

About three o’clock that afternoon, I vrM a { t h e j r 
Mdgings in — street. No. 5 v;,^ a sma ii decent 
draper’s shop; and a young iiltillg at WO rk be- 

Mna the counter, refers me, on inquiring for Mr. 
Elliott to the private d0 or, which she said I could easily 
podi open—j inat Elliotts lived on the second floor 
-• she thought Mrs. Elliott hod just gone out 
following her directions, 1 soon found myself ascend¬ 
ing the narrow staircase. On approaching the second 
Jeor, the door of the apartment 1 took to be Mr. El¬ 
liott’s' was standing nearly wide open; and the scene 
which presented itself I paused for a few moments to 
contemplate. Almost fronting the door, at a table, on 
which were several huge legers and account books, 
aat a young man apparently about thirty, who seem¬ 
ed to have just diopped asleep over a wearisome task. 
His leA hand supported his head, and in his right was 
« pen, which he seemed to have fallen asleep almost 
in the act of using. Propped up, on the table, be¬ 
tween two huge books, a little towards his left-hand 
aide, sat a child, seemingly a little boy, and a very 
pretty one, so engrossed with some plaything or ano¬ 
ther as not to perceive my approach. 1 felt that this 
was Mr. Elliott, and stopped for a few seconds to ob¬ 
serve him. His countenance was manly, and had 
plainly been once very handsome. It was now con- 
«iderat)ly emaciated, overspread with a sallow hue^ 
and were an expression of mingled pain and exhaus¬ 
tion. The thin white hand holding the pen also be¬ 
spoke the invalid. His hair was rather darker than 
l&is wife’s—and being combed aside, left exposed to 
*view an ample, well-formed forehead. In short, he 
seemed a very interesting person. He was dressed in 
black, his coat being buttoned evidently lor warmth's 
sake; for, though it was March, and the weather very 
bleak and bitter, there was scarce any appearance of 
lire, in about the smallest grate I ever saw. The 
loom was small, but very clean and comfortable— 
though not over-stocked with furniture—what there 
was being of the most ordinary kind. A bale noise 
I made attracted, at length, the child’s attention. It 
turned round, started on seeing a stranger, and dis¬ 
turbed its father, whose eyes looked suddenly but 
heavily at his child, and then at my approaching 
Agora. 

44 Pray walk in,” said he, with a kind of mechanical 
civility, but evidently not completely roused from sleep 
—"I—I—am very sorry—the accounts are not yet 
balanced—very sorry—been at them almost the whole 
--day.” 

He suddenly paused, and recollected himself He 
had, it seems, mistaken me, at the moment, for some 
cne whom he had expected. 

••Dr.- ,*• said I, bowing, and advancing. 

44 Oh! I beg your pardon, sir—prsy, walk in and 
taka a seat.” 1 did so. U 1 believe Mrs. Elliott called 
upon you this morning, sir. 1 am sorry the has just 
•topped out, but the will return soon. She will be 
*«*y sorry she was not at home when yon called.” 




M I should have been happy to see Mrs. EBiotP her 
I understood from a few lines she left at my bouse, 
that this visit was to be paid to yourself—is it not so P 
Can I be of any assistance?” 

“Certainly—I feel far from well, sir. I have beer^ 
in but middling health for some time—hut w* with 
thinks me, I am sure, much worse than 4 ieaiy ^ 
and frets herself a great deal about m^. !; 

I proceeded to inquire folly ir^ his case; and he 
•bowed very great inlellir in ce and readiness in an- 
awenng ell my quesii^ He bad delected in hire- 
self, some years ^go, symptoms of a liver complaint*, 
which a lift; of much confinement and anxiety bad: 
® inc# contributed to aggravate. He mentioned th«r 
Occident alluded to by Mrs. Elliott; and when he 
concluded a singularly terse and distinct statement of 
his esse, I had formed a pretty decisive opinion upon 
it. I thought there was a strong tendency to hepatic* 
phthisis, but that it might, with proper care, be arrest¬ 
ed, if not even overcome. I expressed myself in veiy- 
cautious terms. 

“Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have a 
reasonable chance of recovering my health P he in¬ 
quired, with a sigh, at the same time folding in hie* 
arras his little boy, whose concerned features, fixed in 
silence—now upon his father, and then upon me—as 
each of us spoke—almost led me to think that he ap¬ 
preciated the grave import of our conversation. 

Yes—I certainly think it probable—very probable - 
—that you would recover, provided,as I said before,, 
you used the means I pointed out.” 

“And the chief of those means are—relaxation*, 
and country air V* 

“Certainly.” 

“You consider them essential f” he inquired, de¬ 
spond ingly. 

“Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and mental— 
change of scene, fresh air, and some medical treat¬ 
ment”— 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the floor* 
while an expression of profound melancholy over¬ 
spread his countenance. He seemed absorbed in a. 
painful reverie. I fancied that 1 could not mistake 
the subject of his thoughts; and ventured to interrupt 
them, by saying in a low tone—“ It would aot be very 

expensive, Mr. Elliott, after all”- 

“Ah, sir that it what I am thinking about,” he re¬ 
plied, with a deep sigh—and he relapsed into his for¬ 
mer troubled silence. 

44 Suppose—suppose, sir, I were able to go into the- 
country and rest a little, a twelvemonth hence, and inr 
the mean time attend as much ss possible Uf my 
health—is it probable that it would not then be too* 
late ?” 

“ Oh, come, Mr. Elliott—let us prefer the sunshine* 
to ths cloud,” said I with a cheerful air, bearing a 
quick step advancing to the door, which was opened, 
as I expected by Mrs. Elliott, wbo entered with breath* 
less haste. 

“ How do you do, ma'am—Mrs. Elliott, I presume 
said I, wishing to put her on her guard, and prevent* 
her appearing to have seen me before. 

“Yes sir—Mrs. Elliott,” said she, catching the hint 
—and then turning quickly to her husband, “ how are 
you, love ? I hope Henry has been good with you !”* 

44 Very—he’s been a very good little boy,” replied 
Elliott, surrendering him to Mrs. Elliott, whom hewaw 
struggling to reach. 

rt But how are you, dear?” repeated his wife, anx¬ 
iously. 

“Pretty well,” he replied, adding with a feint 
•mile, at the sam* time pushing his foot against feme* 

under the table—“ as you would have Dr.-, ha i»* 

here; but we can't make out why you thought fit to* 
summon him in such baste ” 

“A very-little suffices to alarm a lady,” said I, with 
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• mil* -I m tony,M r. Elliott, that yon tad to | their h«*fa, U)d »ppr*ei«t»tbed*«poDd«ncy,thelio^ 


>long for me this morning—I hope it did not in-11( 


with which they listened to my mention of die* 


CMmnienco you T”—I began to think how I ahould indispensable change of scene and repose. Probably*. 
Manage ta decline the fee I perceived they were pre- while I was returning home* they yvere mingling bit- 


yaring to give me, for I was obliged to leave, and ter tears as they owned to one another the impossibilT- 
drew on my glove. “ We’ve had a long tHedthe ty of adopting my suggestion; he feeling and she fear* 
lln. Elliott, in your absence. I must commit him to ing—neither, however, daring to express it—that hit 
yoar gentle care—yon will prove the better pbysi- days were numbered—that he must toil to the last for 
He most submit to you in svery thing; you a scanty livelihood—and even then leave his wife 
mat not allow him to exert himself too much over and child, it seemed but too probable, destitute—that* 
matters like theeepointing to the huge folios lying in the sorrowful language of Burns, 


upon the table— u he must keep regulsr hours—and if 
you could all of you go to lodgings on the outskirts of 
41 m town, the firesh air would do all of you a world of 
good. You must undertake the case, ma’am—you 
must really pledge yourself to this”—the poor couple 
exchanged hurried glances in silence. He attempted 
e smile. “ What a sweet little fellow is this,” said 1, 


•* Still caring, despairing 
Must be his hitler doom; 

His woes here, shall close ne'er 
But with the closing tomb”* 

I felt sure that there was some secret and grievoue 


taking their little child into my arms—a miracle of source of misery in the background, and often thought 
neatness and cleanlinese—and affecting to be eagerly of the expressions the had frantically uttered when at 
engaged with him. He came to me readily and my house. Had either of them married against the* 
forthwith began an incomprehensible address to me wishes of a proud and unrelenting family t Little did 
about “ Da—da”—“ pa pa”—“ raa—ma,” and other I think that I had on that very day which first brought 
similarly mysterious terms, which I was obliged to cut me acquainted with Mrs. Elliott, paid a professional 
abort by promising to come end talk again with him in visit to one fearfully implicated in the infliction of 
•day or two. “Good day, Master Elliott!” said I, giv- their present sufferings! But I anticipate.— 
ing him back to his father, who at the same time slip- I need not particularize the steps by which I be- 
a guinea in my hand. I took it easily. “ Come, came at length familiarly acquainted with Mr. and" 
sirrah," said I, addressing the child— M will you be my Mm. Elliott. I found them for a long while extremely 
banker," shutting his little fingers on the guinea. reserved on the subject of their circumstances, excepr 
*• Pardon me—excuse me, doctor,” interrupted Mr. as for as an acknowledgment that their pecuniary re- 
JEUiott, blushing scarlet, “ this must not be. I really sources were somewhat precarious. He was, or ra- 

caunot"- th®r, it seemed, had been, a clerk in a merchant’s 

4 * Ah! may I not employ what banker I like?—Well counting-house; but ill health obliged him at length 
—1*11 hear what you have to say about it when we to quit his situation, and seek for such occasional em- 
•ent again.- Farewell for a day or two,”—and with ployment as would admit of being attended to at hir 
these words, bowing^ hastily to Mrs. Elliott, who looked own lodgings. His labours in this way were, I per- 
at me, through her tear-filled eyes, unutterable things, ceived, notwithstanding my injunctions and bis pro- 
1 hurried down stain. It may seem sufficiently ab- mines, of the most intense and unremitting, and, I 
surd to dwell so long upon the insignificant circum feared, ill-requited description. But with what heart 
stance of declining a fee—a thing done by my breth- could 1 continue my remonstrances, when I felt con- 
ran daily— often as a matter of course—but it is a mat- vinced that he must toil or starve? She also was 
ter which has often occasioned me no inconsiderable forced to contribute her efforts towards their support. 


embarrassment. Tis really often a difficult thing to re-1 
fuse a fee proffered by those one knows to be unable ! 


as I often saw her eagerly and rapidly engaged upon: 
dresses and other articles loo splendid to be for her 


to afford it, so as not to make them uneasy under the own use. I could not help, one day, in the fulness 
oskubs of an obligation—to wound delicacy, or offend of my heart, seeing her thus engaged, telling her that 
an honorable pride. * I had, only a few days before, by I bad many a time since my marriage seen my wife 
the way, almost asked for my guinea from a gentle- similarly engaged. She looked at me with surprise 
man worth many thousands a year, and who dropped for a few moments, and bunt into tears. She forced 
the fee into my hand as though it were a drop of his off her rising emotions; but she was from that moment 
heart’s blood. aware that I folly saw and appreciated her situation. 

I had felt much gratified with the appearance and It was on a somewhat similar occasion that she and 
manners of Mr. and Mra. Elliott, and disposed to her husband were at length induced to tell me their 
cultivate their acquaintance. Both were too evidently little history; and before giving the reader an account 
•^pressed with melancholy, which was not, however, of what fell under my own personal observation, I 
cofficient to prevent my observing the simplicity and shall lay before them, in my own way, the substance 
manliness ef the husband, the fascinating frankness of of several painfully interesting conversations witbthi* 
the wife. How her eyes devoured him with fond most unfortunate couple. Let not the ordinary reader 


anxiety! Often, when conversing with them, a recol¬ 
lection of some of the touching little details communi¬ 
cated by their garrulous grocer, brought the tears for 
aa instant into my eyes. Possibly poor Mrs. Elliott had 
been absent, either seeking employment for her nee¬ 
dle, or taking home what she had been engaged upon 
—both of them thus labouring to support themselves 


spurn details of everyday life, such as will here fol¬ 
low :— 

“ Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor!” 

Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it became 


by means to which she at least, seemed utterly unac- necessary that Henry Elliott, an only son, educating* 
enstomed, os far as ono could judge from her de- at Oxford, and destined for the army, should suddenly^ 
< meanor and conversation. Had they pressed roe much quit the University, and seek a livelihood by bis own 
longer about accepting my fee, I am sure I should exertions in London. The even which occasioned 
. have acted foolishly; for when I held their guinea in thie sudden blight to bis prospects, was the suicide of 
my band, the thoughts of their weekly allowance of his father, Major Elliott; whose addiction to gambling. 


an ounce or two of tea—th 
pawned flute—almost detent 
delicacy, and return them th 
• tiM enter into every feeling, 


i long time seriously embarrassed his affairs; 
broken the heart of his wife, at length led 


Unejf, an Ode. 
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him to commit the fetal act above spoken of. Hie i 
widow survived the shock scarce a twelvemonth, sod 
her ■wffrf«pwiqtA son was then left alone in the world, 
and entirely destitute. The trifling turn of 

reedy money whum remained in his possession after 
burying his mother was exhausted, and the scanty 
pittance afforded by relatives, withdrawn, on the 
ground that he ought now to support himself, when 
his occasional inquiries after a situation at length led 
to the information that there was a vacancy for an 
outer-clerk in the great house of Hillary, Hungaic, 
and Company, Mincing Lane, in the city. He suc¬ 
ceeded in satisfying the junior partner, after submit¬ 
ting to sundry humiliating inquiries of his respectabili¬ 
ty and trust-worthiness; and he was forthwith re¬ 
ceived into the establishment, at a salary of £60 per 
annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliott when he sold off 
all his college books, and a few other remnants of gay 
and happy days, gone by probably for ever, for the 
purpose of equipping himself becomingly for his pew 
and humble functions. He wrote an excellent hand ; 
and being of a decided mathematical turn, the arith¬ 
metic of the counting-house was easily mastered—- 
disroal drudgery had he henceforth daily to undergo! 
The tyranny of tbs upper clerks reminded him, with 
a pang, of the peUy tyranny he had both experienced 
and inflicted at the public school, where he had bean 
educated. How infinitely more galling and intolera¬ 
ble was his present bondage • Two-thirds of the day 
he was kept constantly on foot, hurrying from place 
to place, with bills, letters, &a and on other errands; 
and—especially on the foreign post nights—he was 
detained slaving sometimes till nine er tan o’clock at 
tiight, copying fetters, and assisting in making entries 
and balancing accounts, till the pen almost dro pped 
from his wearied fingers. He was allowed an hour in 
the middle of the day for dinner' ■ end even this little 
interval wm often broken in upon to such an c l ient 

• 1 _• 1 I_i 



jou&ly prejudicial to his health. After 
day, he had to trudge from Mine- 
City Read up to almost the 
worn situated bis lodg- 
hed-toom, on the third floor, 
sitting and sleeping room, and 
paid at the rate of seven shil- 
live of extras. Bull he conformed 
lot, calmly and resolutely—withe true 
that did him honour. His vqgular 
habits enabled him to subsist u§m his 
scanty salary with decency, if not comfort, and with¬ 
out running into debt—that infallible destructive of; 
all peace of mind and self-respect! His sole segoy 
ment was an occasional hour ia the evening spent in 
leading, and retracing some of. his faded acquisitions 
in mathmhatics. Though a few of his essoeiatss wees 
considered bis aullan and tokos-, 
his obliging jtsnaem, his aaqr 
JBfMy mfpnitpiSPt, his punctuality and exao- 
fettife mMLais engagements, soon pined him the, 
good-will of his brethren in the office, and occasional¬ 
ly an indication of satisfaction on the part of some one 
of his august employers. Thus, at length, Elliott 
overcame the numerous dUqgmmm of lm altered 
situation, seeking in constant employment to forget 
both the gloom and the gay#ties of the past. Tweor 
three years passed over, Elliott continuing thus eteedi- 
ly in his coume; and his safety, us a proof rtf the up-, 
probation of his employers, had beep annually iooreas-ij 
ed by £10, till he whs placed in comparative affluenoe 
fey the receipt of a safety of £00. Hie esses* tier- 
tioos, however, insensibly impaired acenrilulion never 
Very vigorous, and he bore with many a fit efindmpo- 
sition, rather than incur tlw aqmnae of sasdioal Atten¬ 
dance. It may be added, that Elliott was a man nf| 
gtttfetnanly exterior, and engaging depot 
few lot us pom to a Tory different person. 


Mr. Hilfery, the head of the firm, a maa of vgay 
great wealth, had risen from being a mem etwihy, 
to hfe present eminence in the mercantile murltlr 
through a rare combination of good fortune wife 
sonal merit—went, as far as concerns a talent for burn* 
ness, joined with prudence and enterprise. If eve* 
there came a man within the terms of Burke’s famous 
philippic, it was Mr. Hillary- His «only object woe 
money-mafeng; be knew nothing, cored for nothing 
beyond it; till (he constant contemplation of hfe splep- 
did gains, led his desires into the train of 
grandisement. With the instinctive propensities of a 
mean and coarse mind, he became as tyrannical and 
insolent in success, as in adversity he bad been tuple 
and cringing. No spark of generous or worthy feeling 
had ever been struck from the flinty heart of Jacob 
Hillary, of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and Company. 
He was the idol of a constant throng of wealth-wor¬ 
shippers; to every body else, he was an ofeecl either 
of contempt or terror. He had married the widow of 
a deceased partner, by w hum he bad had several 
children, of whom one only lived beyond infancy; » 
generous, higfespirited, enthusiastic girl, whom bar 
purse-proud father bad destined, in bis own weak and 
vain a mb ition, to become the wearer of a qprpoe*- Qu 
this dazzling object were Mr. Hillary’s eyes fixed wMb 
unwavering earnestness; he desired and feqged flP 
pour the tide of bis gold through the channel of g 
peerage, la parson, Mr. Hilfery was of fee mtdtfft 
size, but grass and corpulent There was no jnieUnfe 
in his shiftily bald head, ficuyed with bristling while 
hair—nor was than any exp re ss i on ia his harsh Ml# 
coarse features but such as fejthfuUy adumbrated hj* 
character as above dsscribtd. 

This was the individual, who in stepping yap «UW» 
iag rather hastily from his carruye* st his nano ting* 
house door in Mrocuy Laos, fell upon (ha canfegW 
•tap, mast severely iigurisg his right taels nod shook 
den The injuria* h# received upon this occasion hep* 
him confined for a long period to his had, and for a 
still longer to an easy chair, in fee hack drawing eopg) 
of his spacious mansion near Highbury. AeePtt m 
ha was able to attend to business, ha issued o*dsm 
that as Elliott was the clerk whose residence mas 
n e are s t to Bullion House* he should attend him tWg 
marning for an hour or two on matters of bushamm 
carrying Mr. Hilary’s orders to the city, and eyanfel 
ly hrixying him, day by cfey, in a sealed * n * hfep » 
ku Maker’s bmk! A harassing post this prow# fer 
poor Elliott Severn discipline bod trained km lefepNr 
to bear more than most men; gad on them t&mHm 
it was tried to the uttermost Mr. Hillaryfe AOfottt 
and anaqptic mind, kept thus in oomperutwe gd 
compulsive seclusion from fee only concerns he SUM# 
for, or feat could occupy it—always excepting the one 
great matter already alluded to—due impenoup and 
icritabfe tamper became almost inioUmhle. Elliott 
would certainly have thrown up bis autfiejmientfl*- 
der Mr. Hilfery in diypwt and despair, M it nptJxu* 
for one c fecumst a nce—fee presence of Miss B j ilfere— 


whose sweet appealing looks <fey offer day UMMed 
away fee resolution with which EUioitoxaiy mooting 
came before her choleric and ovasboaruy iafefKt w 
though ahay wold not mitigate feat father’* ***l Mm* 
per, or prevent its manifestation*- He insisted as her 
^pending the greater post of every day in hie gruunbh 
nor would he allow her to quit it even at fee p efefe 
when Elliott made his eppremoa. The fipt.CMM# 
andheUyglano* feat he directed tomuds hot, safe' 
fied him that ht hod, in earlier and happy dsys* torn*' 
many times fo general eoafety wife has—her j ggra r 
even in fee danre. Afew*haye*er,he dared mgoy 
tom lo Hibihii ihf ‘liihtfitf isdioitioB Af mombiMIu 

and fea*if ebvufe hy daifermfedamtfuflfe fit 
to wmo re l fe fl M . end hahayo um a fe a fe as fereyh fee 
feen sasr ggdfe**# of Mr. Elliott for fee fiettfeptfe 

her life. He could not, of course, find foult wife bar 
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forth*; hut be felt it deeply and bittorly. Be )M« 
knew how much he wronged her! fthe instantly re* 
collected him—and it was only the dreed of her father 
that restrained her from a friendly greeting. Having 
once adopted each a line of conduct, it became neces¬ 
sary to adhere to it—and she did so. Bat could she 
provoot her heart going out in a sympathy towar ds the 
poor, friendless, unoffending clerk, whom her father 
treated more like a mere menial, than a respectable 
and confidential servant—-lum whom ahe knew to be 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen Drum hu high estate ?” 

Every day that she saw him, her woman’s heart 
throbbed with pity towards him; and pity is indeed 
akin to love. How favourably for him did his temper 
and demeanour contrast with those of her father !— 
And s(ie saw him placed daily in a situation calculat¬ 
ed to exhibit his real character—his disposition, whe¬ 
ther for good or evil. The fact was, that he had be¬ 
come an object of deep interest—even of love—to her, 
long before the thought had ever occurred to him that 
she viewed him, from day to day, with feelings differ¬ 
ent from those with which the woald look at the ser¬ 
vant that stood at her father's side board, at dinner.— 
His mind was kept constantly occupied by his impetu¬ 
ous employer, and his hundred question* about every 
thing that had or had not happened every day in the 
city. Thus for nearly three months had these uncan- 
eeious brers been brought daily 4br an hour or two 
into each ether’s presence. He bod little idea of the 
exquisite pain occasioned Miss Hillary by her father's 
banh and unfeeling troatmeot of him, nor of the many 
timid attempts ahe made, in his absence, to prevent 
the recurrence efsuch treatment; and as for the great 
man, Mr. Hillary, it newer crossed bm mind as being 
possible that two young hearts could by any means, 
when in ddBnoat stations of society, enemch, the other 
poor, he wanned into a feeling of regard, and even 
lave for earn another. * 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged to cCme a aeoand 
time that day from the city, bearing important des¬ 
patches from Mincing Lane to Mr. Hillary, who was 
sitting in his invalid chair, flanked on one hand by his 
daughter, and an tha other by a little table, on which 
. st eed wine and fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as well be 
might, eahanatad with his long and vapid walk throsgb 
tha fervid annahhn 

* Well, air, what wow f ’ said bar father quickly and 
peremptorily, at the same time eageiiy stretching forth 
his hand to receive a fcttar which Elliott presented to 
him. 

44 Humph •! Sit down there, air, for m few minutes!*’ 
—Elliott obeyed. 

Miss Hiilaiy, who had been reading, touched with 
Ettiott’e pale and wearied look, whispered to her father 
— 4 Papa. Mr. Elliott looks dreadfully tired—may 1 | 
oiler him a glass of wine ?” 

44 Yes, yes," replied Mr. Hillary hastily, wifhoot ro- 
■roviog his eyes from the letter be had that instant 
•opened. 

Mim Hillary instantly ponied out u glam of wine ; 
and as Elliott approached to take it from ibe table, 
with a respectfultbow, his eye encountered bens, which 
was instantly withdrawn—but not before it bad costa 
glanooupon him,that electrified him; that fell sud- 
deidy like a apeak ef five amid the combustible feel¬ 
ings of a moat sasoeptible but subdued heart, it fixed 
the fete aftheir dives. The train so long laid had been 
at length unexpectedly ignited, and the confounded 
Clerk rammed, or rather staggered towards his chair, 
fancying thatewety thing in -the room whs whirling 
around hidt. it was well for both ef them that Mr. 
Hillary was at *hst -eventful moment absorbingly en- 
gngtti with a iaOerannotuuung the sudden arrival of 


throe ships, wife barge cargoes of an article of which 
he had been attempting a monopoly, and in doing so 
had sunk a vary large sum of ready money. In vain 
did the conscious and confused gin—confused as El¬ 
liott—-remove her chair to the window, with her back 
towards him, and attempt to proceed with the book 
she had been reading. Her head seemed in a whirl¬ 
pool. 

44 Got me my desk, Mary, immediately," said her 
father, suddenly. 

44 No, indeed, papa, you did'ot," replied Miss Hillary 
as suddenly, for her lather’s voice had recalled her 
from a strange reverie. 

“ My desk, Mary—my desk, dy’e hear ?" repeated 
her father, in n peremptory manner, still conning over 
the letter, which told nim, in effect, that he woald re¬ 
turn to bed that night four or live thousand pounds 
poorer that he rose Irons it—ignorant tliat within the 
last few moinontb, in his very presence, had happened 
that which was to put an end forever to all his dreams 
of a coronet glittering upon his daughter's brow! 

Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s second orders, 
carefully looking in every direction, but that in which 
she would have encountered Elliott; and whispering 
a word or two into her father's ear, quitted the room. 
Elliott’s heart was beating quickly when the harsh 
tores of Mr. Hillary, who had worked himself into a 
very violent hamour, fell upon his ear, directing him 
to return i mmed iately to the city, and say he had no 
answer to send till the morning, when hie was to he 
in attendance at on early hour- 

Scare© knowing whether he stoed on his head or 
his heels, Elliott hurriedly bowed, and withdrew. 
Borne along on the current of hie tumultuous emo¬ 
tions, he seemed to fly down the swarming City Road; 
and when he reached the dull, dingy Hide back oount- 
ipg-horrse, where he was to be occupied tall a late 
hour of the night, he found himself not in the fittest 
humour in the world for his task. Could ho possibly 
be mistaken in interpreting Miss Hillary's look ? Was 
it not corroborated by bar subsequent conduct! And 
—by the way—now that he come to glance back¬ 
wards into the two or three months, during which he 
had boen almost daily in her presence—divers little 
incidents started up into his recollection, all tending 
the some way. 44 Heigh-ho!” exclaimed Elliott, laying 
down his yet unused pen, after a long and bewilder¬ 
ing reverie— 44 1 wonder what Miss Hillary is think¬ 
ing about ? Sorely 1 have had a kind of day dream! 
It can't have really happened! And yet—how could 
these have been a mistake ? Heaven knows I had 
taken nothing to excite or disorder me—except, per¬ 
haps, «y long walk! Here’s a coup dc soUil , by* the 
way, with a witness! But only to think of it—Miss 
Hillary—daughter of Jacob Hillary, Esq—in love 
with—on under-clerk of hor father—pho! it will ne¬ 
ver do! I’ll think of it to-morrow morning.” Thus 
communed Elliott with himself, by turns writing, 
pausing, arid soliloquizing, till the lateness ef the hour 
compelled him to apply to his task in good earnest. 
He did not quit hb desk till it had struck ten; from 
which period till that at which he tumbled into his 
little bed, ho fancied that scarcely five minutes had 
elapsed. He made his appearance at Bullion House 
the next morning with a sod fluttering about the heart, 
but it soon subsided, for Miss Hillary was not present 
to prolong his agitation. He had not been seated for 
many minutes, however, before he observed her in a 
distant port of the garden, apparently tending some 
flowers. As his eye followed the movements of her 
graceful figure, he could not ovoid a faint sigh of re¬ 
gret at his own absurdity in raising such a superstruc¬ 
ture of splendid possibilities upon so slight a fipoda- 
tion. His attention was at that instant arrested by 
Mr Hillary 4 * multifarious commands for the city; ani 
in short, Mim Hillary’* absence from town for about 
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m week, addied to a great increase of bdetoeei at the 

eoonting^heuse, owing to an extensive failure of a fo¬ 
reign corre s pondent, gradually restored Elliott to his 
senses, and banished the intrusive image of his lovely 
tormentor. Her unequivocal exhibition of feeling, 
however—unequivocal ‘at least to Atm—on the occa¬ 
sion of the next meeting, instantly revived all his for¬ 
mer excitement, and plunged him afresh into the soft 
tumult of doubts, hopes, and fears, from which he had 
so lately emerged. Every day that he returned to 
Mr. Hillary brought him fresh evidence of the extent 
te which he had encroached upon Miss Hillary's affec¬ 
tions; and strange, indeed, must be that heart which, 
foeliog itself alone and despised in the world, can 
suddenly find itself the object of a.most enthusiastic 
and disinterested attachment, without kindling into a 
flame a grateful affection. Was there any thing won¬ 
derful or improbable in the conduct attributed to Miss 
Hillary ? No. A girl of frank and generous feeling, 
she ■aw in one, whom undeserved misfortune had 
placed in a vqry painful and trying position, the con¬ 
stant exhibition of high qualities; a patient and digni¬ 
fied submission to her father’s cruel and oppressive 
treatment—a submission on her account ; she beheld 
bis high feeling conquering misfortune; she saw in his 
eye—his every look—his whole demeanour, suscepti¬ 
bilities of an exalted description;—and beyond all this 
—last, though not least, as Elltott acted the gentle¬ 
man, so he looked it—and a handsome gentleman, too! 
So it came to pass, then, that these two hearts became 
acquainted with each other, despite the obstacles of 
circumstance and situation. A kind of telegraphing 
courtship was carried on between them daily, which 
must have been observed by Mr. Hillary, but for the 
engrossing interest with which he regarded the com¬ 
munications of which Elliott was always the bearer. 
Mr. Hillary began, however, at length, to recover the 
use of his limbs, and rapidly to gain general strength. 
He consequently announced one morning to Elliott, 
that be should not require him to call after the mor¬ 
row. At this time, the lovers had never interchanged 
a syllable together, either verbal or written, that could 
savour of love; and yet each was as confident of the 
state of the other’s feelings, as though a hundred close¬ 
ly written, ^nd closer crossed letters had been pass¬ 
ing between them. On the dreaded morrow, he was 
pale and somewhat confused, nor was she for other¬ 
wise—but she had a sufficient reason in the indisposi¬ 
tion of her mother, whe had for many months been a 
bed-ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he was safe. He 
might have appeared at death’s door without attracting 
the notice, or exciting the inquiries of his callous em¬ 
ployer. As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed 
to Mr. Hillary—but his last glance was directed to¬ 
wards Miss Hillary—who, however, at that moment, 
was, or appeared to be, too busily occupied with pour¬ 
ing out her excellent father’s eofiee, to pay any atten¬ 
tion to her retiring lover, who consequently retired 
from her presence, not a littled piqued and alarmed. 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another till 
nearly a month after the occasion just alluded to; 
when they met under circumstances very favourable 
for the expression of such feelings as either of them 
dared to acknowledge—and the opportunity was not 
thrown away. Mr. Hillary had quitted town for the 
north on urgent business, which was expected to de¬ 
tain him for nearly a fortnight; and Elliott failed not, 
on the following Sunday, to be at the post he had con¬ 
stantly occupied for some months—namely, a seat in 
the gallery of the church attended by Mr. Hillary and 
his family, commanding a distant view of the great 
central pew—matted, hassocked, and velvet cushion¬ 
ed, with a rich array of splendid implements of devo¬ 
tion, tn the shape of bibles, prayer books, great and 
email, with gilt edges, and in blue and red morocco, 
fceiqg the favoured spot occupied by the great mer¬ 


chant—where he was pl e as ed by his presence Is as¬ 
sure the admiring vicar of his respect for him end the 
established church. Mies Hillary had long since been 
aware of the presence of her timid end distant lover 
on these occasions; they had several times nearly ja* 
tied against one another in going out of church, the 
consequence of which was generally a civil though 
silent recognition of him. And this might be done 
with impunity, seeing how her wealthy father was 
occupied with nodding to every body, genteel enough 
to be so publicly recognized, and shaking hands with 
the select few who enjoyed hia personal acquaint¬ 
ance. With what a different air, and with what a 
different feeling did the great merchant and his hum¬ 
ble clerk pass on these occasions down the aisle!— 
But to return. On the Sunday above alluded to, El¬ 
liott beheld Miss Hillary enter the church alone, and 
become the solitary tenant of the family pew. Sal 
truants from his prayer book, his eyes never quitted 
the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hillary’s pewi 
but she chose, in some wayward humour, to tit that 
morning with her back turned towards the part sf the 
church where she knew Elliott to be, and never once 
looked up in that direction. They met, however, af¬ 
ter the service, near the door, as usual; she dropped 
her black voil just in time to prevent his observing e 
certain sudden flush that forced itself upon her fea¬ 
tures; returned his modest bow: a few words oi course 
were interchanged; it threatened—or Elliott chose to 
represent that it threatened to rain (which he heartily 
wished it would, as she had come on foot, and unat¬ 
tended;) and so, in short, it came to pass that this veiy 
indiscreet couple were to be seen absolutely walking 
arm in arm towards Bullion House, at the slowest pos¬ 
sible pace, and by the most circuitous route that could 
suggest itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. An in¬ 
stinctive sense of propriety, or rather prudence, led 
him to quit her arm just before arrivingat that turn of 
the road which brought them full in sight of her fa¬ 
ther's house. There they parted—each satisfied as to 
the nature of the other’s feelings, though nothing had 
then passed between them of an explicit or decisive 
character. It is not necessary for me to dwell on 
this part of their history. Where there is a will, it is 
said, there is a way; am} the young and ventorous 
couple found, before long, an opportunity of dedaring 
to each other thfeir mutual feeling. Their meeting* 
and correspondence were contrived and carried on 
with the utmost difficulty. Great caution and secrecy 
were necessary to conceal the affair from Mr. Hillary, 
and those whose interest it was to give him early in*~ 
formation on every matter that in any way concerned 
him. Miss Hillary buoyed herself up with the hop* 
of securing, in due time, her mother, and obtaining 
her intercessions with her stern and callous-hearted 
father. Some three months, or thereabouts, after (be 
Sunday just mentioned, Mr. Hillary returned ftem the 
city, and made his appearance at dinner, in an unu¬ 
sually gay and lively humour. Miaa Hillary warn at 
a loss to conjecture the occasion of such an exhibition; 
but imagined it must be some great speculation of hia 
which had proved unexpectedly successful. He oc¬ 
casionally directed towards her a kind of grim leer, 
as though longing to communicate tidings which h» 
expected to be as gratiiying to her as they were to 
himself. They dined alone; and as she was reliripg 
rather earlier than usual, in order to attend upon her 
mother, who had that day been more than ordinarily 
indisposed, he motioned her to resume her seat 

“ Well, Molly,”—for that was the elegant ve«siot> 
of her Christian name which he generally adopted 
when in a gflbd humour—“ Well, Molly,” pouring out 
a glass of wine, as the servants made their fjnal exit.. 
“ I have heard something, today, in the City—a-hemi 
in which you are particularly concerned—very much 
so—and—so—a-hem! am I!” He tossed off half ot 
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kb glMa, and imackwthw lip, •> though ho amumUy 
icHahod the flotroor. 

«Indeed, pipi!” exclaimed ihe young lady, with an 
air of anxious vivacity, not attempting to convey to 
bar lipf the brimming wine glam her lather had filled 
*r her, lest the trembling of her hand should be ob- 
served by him—“ Oh, you are joking! what can I 
have to do with the city, papa 1” 

« Dot Aha, roy girl! What can you have to do 
in the city/’ good-humouredly attempting to imitate 
frar too*—“ Indeed I Don’t try to play mock-modest 
with me 1 Yon know as well as I do what I’m going 
Umji” he added, looking at her archly, as he fan- 
«ttd, hat so as to blanch her cheek, and agitate her 
•whale firame with an irresistible tremor. Her acute 
and Heeling father observed her emotion. “ There— 
a*w that’s just the way all you young misses behave 
these occasions! 1 suppose it’s considered mighty 
fNlty! As if it wasn’t all a matter of course for a 
young woman to hear about a young husband!” 

A Fhpe—bow you do love a joke!” replied Miss 
Hillary, with a sickly smile, making a desperate eflbrt 
Oe carry her wine glass to her lips, in which she suc¬ 
ceeded, swallowing every drop that was in it, while 
her lather electrified her by proceeding— 

«It** no use mincing matters—the thing is gone too 
far.” 

** Gooe too far!” echoed Miss Hillary, mechanical 

b- 

« Yee— gone too far, I say, and I stick to it. A bar¬ 
gain’s a bargain all the world over, whatever it’s 
about—and a bargain I’ve struck to-day. You’re my 
daughter—my only daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve been 
a good while on the look-out for a proper person to 
marry you to—and egad! to-day I’ve got him—my fu- 
torO'aon-in-law, d'ye hear, and one that will clap a 
coronet on my Molly’s' pretty head—and on the day 
bo does so, I do two things: I give you a plum—and 
myself cot Mincing Lane, and Bink the shop for the 
rust of my days. There’s nuts for you to crack! Aha, 
Molly—what d’ye say to all this? Ain’t it news?” 

« Say ! why I—I—1”—stammered the young lady, 
her lace nearly as white ss the handkerchief on 
which her eyes were violently fixed, and with which 
her fingers were hurriedly playing. 

« Why—Molly ! What’s the matter ? What the 

-ahem!—are you gone so pale for ? Gad—I see 

how It is—I’ve been too abrupt, as your poor mother 
has it! But the thing is si I said, that’s flat, come 
what will—say il how one will, take it how you will! 
Bo make up your mind, Molly, like a good girl as you 
are—come, kirn me! 1 never loved you so much as 
mow I’m going to lose you!” 

She made no attempt to rise from her chair, so be 
got up firom his own, and approached her. 

**Adad—but what’s the matter here? Your little 
are as a corpse’s. Why, Molly! what—what 
nonsense.” He chocked her under the chin. 44 You’re 
trying to frighten me, Molly—l know you are! Ah- 
ha!” He grew more and more alarmed at her deadly 
paleness and apparent insensibility to what be was 
aaying. “Well, now”—be paused, and looked 
anxiously at her. 44 Who would have thought,” he 
added suddenly, “ that it would have taken the girl 
a-back so? Come, come!”—slapping her smartly on 
her back—“a joke’s a joke, and I’ve had mine, but 
ifm been carried too far, I’m afraid”- 

44 Dear—dearest papa” gasped his daughter, sud¬ 
denly raising her eyes, and fixing them with a stead- 
foot brightening look upon his, at the same time 
catchiflg bold of bis hands convulsively— 11 So it is— 
m joke ! —a joke—it is—iris’—and gradually sinking 
hock in her chair, to her father’s unspeakable alarm 
flhfl swooned. Holding her in his arms, he roared 
f t s s lly hr assistance, and in a twinkling, a pome of 
oflrviBU, male and female, obeying the summons. 


rushed pell-mell into the dining-room; the ordinary 
hubbub attendant on a hinting fit, ensued; cold water 
sprinkled—eau-de-Cologne—volatile salts, he. Ac. 
Then the young lady, scarce restored to her Senses, 
was supported, or rather carried, by her maid to her 
own apartment, and Mr. Hillary was left to himself 
for the remainder of the evening, flustered and con¬ 
founded beyond all expression. The result of his 
troubled rumination was, that the sudden communi¬ 
cation of such prodigious good fortune had, upset his 
daughter with joy; and that he must return to the 
charge in a day or two, and' break it to her more 
easily. The real fact was, that he had that day as* 
sured the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Scamp of 
his daughter’s heart, hand, and fortune; and that ex¬ 
emplary personage had agreed to dine at Bullion 
House on the ensuing Sunday, for the purpose of 
being introduced to his future Viscountess, pvhoae 
noble fortune was to place his financial matters upon 
an entirely sew basis—at least for some time to 
come—and enable him to show his honest face one* 
more in divers amiable coteries at C-’• and else¬ 

where. Old Hillary’s dsxzled eyes could see nothing 
but his Loiflship’s coronet; and he bad no more doubt 
about his right thus to dispose of his daughter’s heart, 
than he had about his right to draw upon Messrs. 
Cash, Credit A Co., his bonkers, without first 
consulting them to ascertain whether they would 
honour his drafts. 

Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the next 
morning at her father’s hrefckfast table, her maid 
being sent to say, that her young lady had a violent 
head-ache, and so forth; the consequence of which- 
was, that the old gentleman departed for the city in 
a terrible temper, as every member of bis establish¬ 
ment could have testified if they had been asked. 
Miss Hillary had spent an hour or two of the preceding 
midnight in writing to Elliott a long and -somewhat 
incoherent account of what had happened. She gave 
but a poor account of herself to her father at dinner 
that day. He was morosely silent. She pale, absent, 
disconcerted. 

“ What the devil is the matter with yon, Mary V* 
inquired Mr. Hillary, with stem abruptness, as soon 
as the servants had withdrawn,— 44 What were all 
those tantrums of yours about last night, eh ?” 

44 Indeed, papa,” replied bis trembling daughter, “ I 
hardly know—but really—you must remember, yon 
said such very odd things, and so suddenly, and you 
looked so ahgry”- 

“Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle, faddle!” exclaimed her 
father, gulping down a glass of wine with great ener¬ 
gy. 44 I could almost—a-hem!—really it looked as if 
you had taken a little too much, eh ? What harm 
was there in me telling you that you were going soon 
to be married f What’s a girl bom and bred up for 
but to be married? Eh, Mary ?” continued her father, 
determined, this time, to go to work with greater skilf 
and tact than on the preceding evening. 44 1 want an 
answer, Mary!” 

“Why, papa, it tons a very odd thing now, was not 
itr said bis daughter, with an affectionate smile, 
drawing nearer to her father, her knees trembling, 
however, the while; “and I know you did it only to- 
try whether I was a silly, vain girl ! Why should i 
want to be married, papa, when you and my poor 
mamma are so kind to me ?” 

“Humph!” grunted her fether, gulping down a 
great glass of claret. “ And d’ye think we’re to live* 
for ever? I must see you established before long, for 
my health, hem! is none of the strongest,” (he had 
scarcely ever known what an hour’s illness was ur 
his life, exoept his late accident, from which he had 
completely recovered 0 “ and aa for your poor mother, 
you know”—a long pause ensued here. 41 Now, sup* 
pose,” continued the wily tactician, 44 suppose, Molly,” 
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looking at hep vary aaxasmdy » suppose I want’t in 
ajeka last night, after aU!” 

44 Well, papa”— 

“WtHtpapa!" echoed hm father, movingly and 
snappishly, unable to conceal his ill homeuv; 44 bat k 
isn't * wdl papm;' I can't understand all this nonsense. 
Mary, you must not ghre yourself aira. Did you ever 
hsao n-hem!” He suddenly stopped abort, tapped 
his wins, and pansed, evidently intending to wake 

sasss time, la astmias an nnconoamod air— - Dad yon 
ever hear of ike right honourable the Lmd Vieeonnt 
Samp, MoHyf' 

44 Yes; I've seen things about him, new and then, in 
the newspapers, isn't he a great gambler, papa?” 
inquired Mha Hilkry, leaking at her father calmly. 

44 No—it’s a lie," replied hur father furiously, whirl- 
ing about the ponderous seals of bps watok “ Has 
any euo been putting this into year baud V* 

44 No cue, indeed, papa, only the newspapers”— 

44 And are yea such an idiot as to believe newepe* 
peat? Didn’t they say, a year or two ego, that my 
homo was in for JBSdjQOO when Gamarabie and Go. 
broke? And wam't that a groat lie? I didn’t lose a 
fiftieth of the sum! No,” he added, after a long pause, 
44 Lord Scamp is no such thing. He’s a vastly agree¬ 
able young man, and takes an uncommon interest in 
City matters, and that’s saying no wnall things for a 
nobleman of his high rank. Why, it's mid he may 
one day be a Dnket” 

44 Indead, papa! and do you know him ?” 

44 Y—y—esI—Know him? Of ocmrse! Do you 
'think 1 coma and talk up at Highbury about every 
body I know? Know Lord Scamp I He’s an oroar 
roeftft to the peerage.” 

44 How long have yon known him, papa 
How long, puss?—Why—this—o good while! 
However, he dines here on Sunday”— 

44 Diass here oa Sunday!—Lord Scamp dines here 
nest Sunday* Oh, papa! this is another joke of 
your?-!” 

44 Curse tee, then, if I can see it!—What the deuee 
is there so odd in my asking a nobleman to dinner, if 
{ think proper? Why, if it oomesto that, 1 can buy 
up a down of them any day, if 1 chooaa; ” and he 
thrust his hands deeply into his breeches pocketa 

44 Yes, dear papa, 1 know you could—if they were 
worth buying,” replied Miss Hillary, with a faint smile. 
“Give me a great merchant before a hundred gooddor* 
nothing lords!” and she rose, put her hands about his 
neek, and kissed him fondly. 

44 Well—I—1—don’I think you’re so vastly for off 
the mark there, at any rate, Polly,” said her fother, 
with a subdued air of exultation; 44 but at the same 
time, yon know, there may be lords as god as any mer¬ 
chant in the city of London—hem! and, after all, a 
lord’s a superior article, toe, in respect of birth and 


“Yea papa, they're all well enough, 1 dare my, in 
their own circles: but in their hearts, dopeod upon it, 
they only despise us poor ciumns.” 

44 V s peer oh ssaa —I tike that!” drawled her fother, 
pouring out hit wine slowly with a magnificent air, 
and drinking it off in silence. 44 Yon shall see, how¬ 
ever, on Sunday, Fall! whether you're correct”— 

44 Whut am / to dine with you f inquired M» 
Hillary with irrepressible alarm. 

44 You dine with us? Of course you will! Why the 
devil should not your 
44 My pour mammu"—•* 

44 Oh—o-hem! I mean—nonsen se— y ou can go to 
her afterward* Certainly, you most attend to her f” 

“ Very well, papa—I will obey you—whatever jreu 
uke,” replied Mtss Hillary, a sudden tremor running 
from heed to foot 

" TW,« im pA~tb0 * lym PaU! Art 


hearken,” he- added, with e nuutem-of gpedhum—r 

and anxiety, 44 make yourself look hand so me n e ver 
mind the oast—money’s ne object, yen know! So 
tell that [fort minx, your maid Joiifie, thid I espeet 
she’ll tom you out fiat rate that d ay-- -i f it'eouly to 
save the credit of ur jrsnr laerrlnat ”' 

44 Gracious, papa—but why are you really so ■Minus 
about my dressing so well f 

Her father, who had set swallowing glam after giant 
with umisusl sapidity, at the mans time nnnrinsrirmrijr 
mixing his wines, put hisfingerto theaide of hie mm*. 
and winked ht very k nowin g manner. His drnigh 
ter sew her advantage in a minute; aad with the mar 
dy tael of harem, resolved at enco to find ant ell that 
was in her father's heart concerning her. She smiled 
as cheerfully as she could, and affected to enter roads- 
ly into his feelings. She poured out sue or twoglwmm 
mere of his favourite win* and chatter u* as font 
as himself, til she soeoetded in extracting fiom Aina 
an acknowledgment that he had distinctly pmminnd 
her to lard Scamp, whose visit, on the ensoii^. Sun¬ 
day, would be paid to hares to his future wife Same 
after this, she rang for candles; and kissing her father* 
who had fairly fallen asleep* she withdraw to hen 
own room, and there spent the next hour or two he 
confidential coo versa lion with her maid Joliffe. 

Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord Scamp 
—a handsome, heartless coxcomb, whose cool, easy as¬ 
surance, and business-like attentions to Mias Hillary* 
excited in her a disgust she could scarcely co no e al . 
In vain was her father's eager, anxious eyes fixed open. 
her; she maintained an air of uniform indifference; 
listened almost in silence—the silence of coolempp— 
i the lisping twaddle uttered by her would- be lover, and 
so well acted, in abort, the part she had dmanniuad 
upon, that his Lordship, ae be drove heme* felt sene- 
what disconcerted at fairing thus foiled—for oe ha ima 
gtoed—the first lime in his life; and her father, after 
obsequiously attending his Lmhhip to bis cab, end 
summoned his trembling daughter back from bar mo¬ 
ther’s apartment into the drawing-room, aad email¬ 
ed her with e fury she had never known him ex¬ 
hibit—at least towards any member of the fomily. 
From that day might be dated the rnmmsnnmani sf 
a kind of domestic reign of terror, at the hhhectaqaiet 
and happy Bullion House. The one great aim of her 
father concerning his daughter and hia fortune had 
bmn—or rather seemed ockthe print of heiqg—Aqpfem- 
tefi by that daughter. But he, was not lightly to bn 
turned fron^ his purpose. He redoubled kis otfibrins 
to Lord Scamp* whe kept np his visile with a system«r 
tic punctuality, deepita the contemptuous and diagtuft* 
ful air with which the young lady constantly rearivod 
him. 

The right hooonrable road was playing, indeed’far 
too deep a stake—an accomplished and elegant gist 
with a hundred thousand pounds down, and aeariy 
double that aum, he understood, at her fiither’a death, 
to admit of his throwing up the gams* while the p an s 
bility of a chance remained. Half the poor gid'ifaftuan 
was already transferred, in Lord Scamp's mind, to the 
pockets oft dozen harpies at the turf and the table) aa 
he was, as before observed, very punetual in (risen- 
gagements at Bullion House, with patient polilanem 
continuing to pay the most fiattering atientions to Mato- 
HiUary—end her father. Hie laUcr wee kept ton- 
state of constant fever. Conacieus of the liansparoto 
contempt exhibited by his daughter towards bee scfofe . 
suitor, he could at length hardly look his Lordship to - 
the face, as, day after day, he obsequiously ass ur e d 
him that 44 there wasn’t any thing ia it''—and that foe 
aU hie danghtaa’a nonsense, he already “ fak hiaatlC a* 
lord’s fetherrindewT' Mria fiilkry’s life waa becom- 
ing intolesabls, subjected as ako was to sack gtom* 
tie pesneoutioa, foom Which, aft length, .the etch ehMfe 
bee of her mother seams afindad her * mosrautoeg 
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—r um/ A tbeuannd times sbe fanned th* d ee per* 
ate determiDalMtt to confess all to h«r fetter, and risk 
th* fearful consequences: for such she dreaded they 
w d uM be, knowing well her father’s disposition, and 
the terrible frustratioB of his favourite schemes which 
was taking place. Such constant anxiety and agita¬ 
tion, added t@ confinement in her mother’s bed-chamber, 
sensibly affected her health; and at the suggestion of 
Eliott, with whom she contrived to keep np a frequent 
coemspondeuce, she had at length determined upon 
opening the fearful comma nicaf on to her father, and 
so being at all event* delivered from th* intolerable 
pieeeace and aUenhona of Lord Scamp. 

By what means it earn* to pass; neither she ner 
Elliott were ever able to discover; but on the mean¬ 
ing of the day she bad fixed for her desperate denoue¬ 
ment, /Mr. Hillary, during the temporary absence of 
hie daughter, returned I* the city about two o’clock, 
most unexpectedly, hie manner disturbed, and his 
countenance pale end distorted. Accompanied by hie 
solicitor, he made his way at once to his daughter’s 
ap art me n t, with his own hand seized her desk and 
car ri ed it down to the drawing-room, and forced it 
open. Frantic with fury, he was listening to one of 
Elliott’s fondest letters to his daughter being read by 
his solicitor as she unconsciously entered the drawing¬ 
room, in walking attire. It would be in vain to at¬ 
tempt describing the scene that immediately ensued. 
Old Hillary's lips moved, but his utterance was choked 
by the tremendous rage which possessed him, and 
forced him almost to the verge of madness. Trent- j 
bling from head to foot, and his straining eyes appa¬ 
rently starting from their sockets, he pointed in 
silence to a little heap of opened lettem lying on the 
table, on whieh stood also her desk. She perceived 
that all was discovered—and with a smothered scream 
fell senseless upon the floor. There, as for as her 
father was concerned, she might have oontinoed ; but 
his companion sprang to the bell, lifted her inanimate 
form from' the floor, and gave her to the entering ser- 
▼ants, who instantly bore her to her own room. Mr. 
Jeffreys, the solicitor, a highly respectable man, to 
'whom Mr. Hillary had hurried the instant that he re¬ 
covered from the first shock occasioned by discover¬ 
ing his daughter’s secret—vehemently expostulated 
with his client on hearing the violent and vindictive 
measures he threatened to adopt towards his daughter 
and Elliott; for the lone of the correspondence which 
then lay before him had satisfied him of the fatal ex¬ 
tent to which his daughter’s affections were engaged. 

Now Her treatment of Lord Scamp was accounted 
for! Her dreadful agitation on first hearing his in¬ 
tentions concerning that young nobleman and herself 
was explained! So here was his fondest hope blighP 
ed—the sole ambition of his life defeated,—and by 
one of his. own—his inferior servants—an outer clerk 
on hia establishment at Mincing Lane! Confounded 
by u retrospect into the lust few months, “ Where 
have been my eye*—my common sense?” he groaned 
— 11 the devil himself has done it all, and made me 
assist in it! Oh, I see! I remember! Those cursed 
days when be came up from the city to me—and 
when—1 must always have her with me! There 
the mischief was begun—oh, it’s dear m the daylight! 

I’ve done it! I’ve done it all! A ad. now—by - -! 

I’ll undo it all!” Mr. Jeffreys at length succeeded in 
subduing the excitement of his client, and bringing 
him to converse calmly on the painful and embarrass¬ 
ing discovery that had been made. Innumerable 
wjpre the oonjectures as to the means by which this 
secret acquaintance and correspondence had been 
carried on- Every servant in the house was examined 

but in vain. Even Jolifle, his daughter’s maid, 
came at length# however strongly suspected, still on- 
discovered, out ef the fierce and searching scrutiny. 
Poev Mm Hillary’s pveonrious situation even did not i 


exempt her from the long and angry inquiries of her 
exasperated bos band. She had really, however, 
been entirely unacquainted with the affstie. 

The next morning, Elliott was summoned ftom the 
city to Bullion House, whither he repaired accordingly 
about twelve o’clock, little imagining the occasion of 
hia summons; for Miss Hillary had not common seated 
to him the intention she had formed of breaking the 
matter to her father, nor had she any opportunity of 
telling him ef the alarming discovery that had taken 
place. He perceived, nevertheless, certain symptome 
of disturbance in the ominses looks of the poster who 
opened the hall-door, and the servant who conducted 
him to the drawing-room, where be found Mr. Hillary 
and another gentleman—Mr. Jeffreys seated at a ta¬ 
ble covered with papers—both of them obviously agi¬ 
tated, 

44 So, sir,” osaftnemred Mr. Hillary, fixing his fu¬ 
rious eye upon Elliott as he entered, 44 your Tiffany’s 
found out—deep aa yoa are!” 

44 Villuny, sir T echoed Elliott, indignantly, hut 
turning very pala 

“Yes, sir*—villany! vlllany! d—We villany! 
ay—it’s aft found out? Ah—-ah—you coned scoun¬ 
drel !” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, with quivering lips, 
and shaking his fist at Elliott. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Hillary, bo calm!** whispered 
Mr. Jeffreys, and then addressed Elliott with a quiet 
severity—“ Of* course, Mr. Elliott, you are aware ef 
the occasion of this dreadful agitation on the part ef 
Mr. Hillary?” Elliott bowed, with a stern inquisitive 
air, but did not open his lips. 

44 You beggarly brute-you filthy, d—d upstart-— 
you—you”—stammered Mr. Hillary, with uncontrol¬ 
lable fury, “ your father Was a scoundrel before you# 
air—he cut his throat, sir—” 

Elliott’s face whitened ia aa imtanL hi* expanding 
eye settled upon Mr. Hillary, and his chest heaved 
with mighty emotion. It was happy for the old man 
that Elliott at length recollected in him the father of 
Mary Hillary. He turned his eye for -an instant to¬ 
wards Mr. Jeffreys, who was looking at him with an 
imploring, compassionate expression; Elliott saw and 
felt that he was thunder-struck at the barbarity of hia 
client. Elliott’s eyes remained fixed upon Mr. Jeffreys 
for nearly a minute, and then filled with tears. Mr. 
Jeffreys muttered a few words earnestly in the ear of 
Mr. Hillary, who seemed also a little staggered at the 
extent of his last sally. 

“ Will you take a seat, Mr. Elliott ?” said Mr. Jef¬ 
freys, mildly. Elliott bowed, but remained standing, 
his hat grasped by his left hand with convulsive 
force. 44 Yen will make allowance, sir,” continued 
Mr. Jeffreys, 44 for the dreadful agitation of Mr. Hilla¬ 
ry, and refleet that your own condact has occasioned 
it.” 

44 So you dare think of marrying my daughter, eh ?” 
thundered Mr. Hillary, as if about to rise from his 

chair. “ By-, but I’ll spoil your sport though— 

I'll be even with you ?” gasped the old man, and sunk 
hack panting in his seat. 

44 You cannot really be in earnest, sir,” resumed 
Mr. Jeffreys, in the same calm and severe tone and 
manner in which he hod spoken from the first— 44 in 
thinking yourself entitled to form an attachment and 
alliance to Miss Hilliary ?* 

“ Why am I asked theee questions, sir, and in this 
most extraordinary manner V* inquired Elliott firmly. 
“ Have I ever said one single syllable V* 

“Oh, spare your denials, Mr. Elliott,” said Jeffreys, 
pointing with a Hitter smile to the letters lying upon 
the table at which he sat, 44 these letters ef yours ex¬ 
press your feelings and intentions pretty plainly. Be¬ 
lieve me, sir, every thing is known!” 

“ Well, sir, and what then ?” inquired Eltiott, haugh¬ 
tily; 44 those fellers, I presume, art mine, a d d r es s e d in 
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Mias Hillary t” Jeffrey* bowed. - Well then, sir, 1 
now avow the feeling* thoee letter* express. I have 
formed, however, unworthy myself, a fervent attach* 
meat to Mi*s Hillary, and I will die before I disavow 

it.” 

44 There! hear him! hark to the fellow ! I shall go 
mad—I shall!” almost roared Mr. Hillary, springing 
out of hi* chair, and walking to and fro, between it 
and that occupied by Mr. Jeffreys, with hurried steps 
and vehement gesticulation*. “ He own* it! He 

does! The-” and he uttered a perfect volley of 

execrations. Elliott submitted to them in silence.— 
Mr. Jeffreys again whispered energetically into'the 
ear of his client, who resumed his seat, but with his 
eyes fixed on Elliott, and muttering vehemently to 
himself. 

44 You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most un¬ 
warrantable—your artful—nay, your wicked and pre¬ 
sumptuous conduct has brought upon this family 
—I earnestly hope that it is not too late for you to lis¬ 
ten to reason—to abandon your insane projects.” He 
paused, and Elliott bowed. . “ It is in vain,” continued 
Mr. Jeffreys, pointing to the letters, 44 to conceal our 
fears that your attentions have proved acceptable to 
Miss Hillary—but we give you credit for more honor, 
more good sense, than will admit of your carrying fur¬ 
ther this most unfortunate affair, of your persisting in 
such a wild—1 must speak plainly—such an auda¬ 
cious attachment, one that is utterly unsuitable to 
your means, your prospects, your station, your birth, 
your education-” 

44 You will be pleased, sir, to drop the two last 
words,” interrupted Elliott, sternly. 

44 Why, you fellow! why, you’re my clerk! I pay 
you wages!” You’re a hired servant of mine!” ex¬ 
claimed Hillary, with infinite contempt. 

44 Well, air,” continued Jeffreys, 44 this affair is too 
important to allow of our quarrelling about words.— 
Common sense must tell you, that under no possible 
view of the case, can you be a suitable match for 
Miss Hillary; and, therefore, common honesty enjoins 
the course you ought to pursue. However, sir,” he 
added, in a sharper tone, evidently piqued at the com¬ 
posure and firmness maintained by Elliott, 44 the long 
and the short of it is, that this affair will not he allow¬ 
ed to go further, sir. Mr. Hillary is resolved to pre¬ 
vent it, come what will.” 

44 Ay, so help me God!” ejaculated Mr. Hillary, 
casting a ferocious glance at Elliott 

44 Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a sigh, 44 what would 
' you have me do ? Pray, proceed, air.” 

44 Immediately renounce all pretensions,” replied 
Mr. Jeffreys, eagerly, 44 to Miss Hillary—return her 
letters—pledge yourself to discontinue your attempts 
to gain her affections, and I am authorized to offer a 
foreign situation connected with the house you at 
present serve, and to guarantee you a fixed income of 
£500 a-year.” 

“ Ay!—Hark’ee, Elliott, I’ll de all this, so help me 
God!” suddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, casting a 
look of imploring agony at Elliott, who bowed respect¬ 
fully, but made no reply. 

44 Suppose, sir,” continued Mr. Jeffreys, with an 
anxious and disappointed air,—" suppose, sir, for a 
moment, that Miss Hillary were to entertain equally 
ardent feelings towards you, with those which, in 
these letters, you have expressed to her—can you, as 
a man of honour—of delicacy—of spirit—persevere 
with your addresses where the inevitable consequence 
of succem on your part must be her degradation from 
'the sphere in which she has hitherto moved—her 
condemnation to straitened circitmetanoee—perhaps 
to absolute want—for life f For, believe me, sir, if 
yon suppose that Mr. Hillary's fortune is to supply 
yon both with the means of defying him—to support 
yen in a life, on her part of frightful ingratitude and 


disobedience, end on yours of presumption and eellidi 
n e ss you will find yourself awfully mistaken!” 

44 He's speaking the truth—by- he is!” said 

Mr. Hillary, striving to assume a calm manner. 44 If 

you do come together after this, d-n me if I don't 

leave every penny I have in the world to an hospital, 
or to a jail, in which one of you may perhaps end 
your days, after all!” 

44 Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,” resumed Mr. Jeffreys, 44 1 
am to infer from your silence that you doubt, that yon 
disbelieve these threats. If so, 1 assure you, you are 
grievously and fatally mistaken; you do. not, believe 
me, know Mr. Hillary as I know him, and have 
known him this twenty years and upwards. I so¬ 
lemnly and truly assure you that he will as certainly 
do what he says, and forever forsake you both, as you 
are standing now before us!”’ He paused. 44 Again, 
sir, you may imagine that Mias Hillary has property 
of her own—at her own disposal. Do not so sadly 
deceive yourself on that score! Miss Hillary has, at 
this moment, exactly £600 at her own disposal-” 

44 Ay—only £600—that's I he uttermost penny-'* 

44 And how long is that to last ?—come, sir, allow n»a 
to ask you what you have to aay to all this ?” inquired 
Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arms,and leaning back ia hm 
chair, with an air of mingled chagrin and exhaustion^ 
Elliott drew a long breath. 

44 1 have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer In 
what you have been staling,” he commenced, with a 
melancholy but determined air. 44 However you may 
suspect me, and misconstrue, and misrepresent my 
character and motives, 1 never in my life meditated a. 
dishonourable action.” He paused, thinking Mr. Hil¬ 
lary was about to interrupt him, but h» was mistaken. 
Mr. Hillary was silently devpuring every word that 
fell from Elliott, as also was Mr. Jeffreys. 44 1 am here as 
a hired servant, indeed,” resumed Elliott, with a sigh. 
44 and I am the son of one who—who—was an unfor¬ 
tunate—” his eyes filled, snd his voice faltered. For 
some seconds there was a dead silence. The perspi¬ 
ration stood on every feature of Mr. Hillary's agitated 
countenance. 44 But of course, all this is as nothing 
here ” He gathered courage, and proceeded with a 
calm and resolute air. 44 1 know how hateful I must 
now appear to you. I do deserve bitter reproof- and 
certainly 1 have had it, for my presumption in aspiring 
to the hand of Mias Hillary. 1 tried long to resist the 
passion that devoured me, but in vain. Alim Hillary 
knew my destitute situation; she had many opportu¬ 
nities of ascertaining my character—she conceived a 
noble affection for me—I returned her love—I was 
obliged to do it secretly—and as far as that goes, 1 
submit to any censure—I feel, I know that 1 have 
done wrong! If Mim Hillary choose to withdraw 
her affection from me, I will submit, though my hssrf 
break. If, on the oonlraiy, she continue! to love me," 
his eye brightened, 44 1 am not cowardly or base 
enough to undervalue her love.” Here Mr. Hillary 
struggled with Mr. Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded 
in restraining his client. 44 If Mim Hillary conde¬ 
scends to become my wife-” 

44 Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” groaned Mr. Hil¬ 
lary, clasping bis bands upon his forehead, 44 open the 
windows, Mr. Jeffreys, or 1 shall he smothered. 1 ana 
dying—I shall go mtuf.” 

44 1 will retire, air,” said Elliott, addressing Mr. Jef¬ 
freys, who was opening the nearest window. 

44 No, but you sha’n’t, though”—gasped Mr. HiUaiy 
— 44 you shall stop here”—he panted for breath-— 
44 Hark’ee, sir—dy'e hear, Elliott—Helen''—he could 
not recover hit breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him to 
take time—to be cool. 44 Yes—mow I'm cool enough 
—I’ve—taken time—to consider—I hive! Hark’ee, 
sir—if you dare to think—of having—my daughter— 
and if she—is such a cursod foot—ss to think of 

having—yon”—he mopped fof a few seeoods for 
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want of breath—“why look’ee, air—so help no God 
—you may both—both of you—and your children—if 
you hare any—die in the streets—like dogs—I’ve 
done with you—both of you—not a farthing—not a 

morsel of bread—-me if I do!” Here he breath* 

«d like a hard-run horse. “ Now, sir,—like & thief, 
as you are!—go on courting—my danghter—marry 
her! ruin her! go, and believe that all I’m saying is 
m lie!—go, and hope—that, by and by. I’ll forgive you 
—and all that—try it, sir! Marry, and * see whether 
I give in!—I’ll teach you—to rob an old man—of his 
child ! The instant you leave this house, sir, this 
gentleman—makes my will—he does!—and when 
I’m dead—you may both of you—go to Doctor's Com¬ 
mons—borrow a shilling, if you can—and see if your 
names—or your children’s—are in it, ha, ha, ha!” he 
concluded with a bitter and ghastly laugh, snapping 
his shaking fingers at Elliott “ Get away, sir; marry 
after this, if you dare!” 

Elliott almost reeled out of the room, and did not 
fully recollect himself until the groom of bis aristo¬ 
cratic competitor, Lord Scamp, whose cab was dash¬ 
ing up to the gates of Bullion House, shouted to him 
to get of the way, or be driven over! 

Elliott returned to his desk, at Mincing-Lane, too 
much agitated and confused, however, to be able to 
attend to business. He, therefore, obtained a reluctant 
permission to absent himself till the morrow. Even 
the interval thus afforded, however, he was quite in¬ 
capable of spending in the reflection required by the 
very serious situation in which he had been so sud¬ 
denly placed. He could not bring his mind to^bear 
•distinctly upon any point of his interview with Mr. 
Hillary and Mr. Jeffreys ,* and at length, lost and be¬ 
wildered in a maze of indefinite conjecture, of sinful 
hopes and feara, he retired early to bed. There, after 
tossing about for several hours, he at length dropped 
asleep; and awoke at an early hour considerably re¬ 
freshed and calmed. Well, then, what was to be 
done ? 

He felt a conviction than Mr. Hillary would be an 
uncompromising—an inexorable opponent of their mar¬ 
riage, however long they might postpone it with the 
hope of wearing out or softening away his repugnance 
to it; and that if they married in defiance of him, he 
wonld fulfil every threat he had uttered. Of these 
two points he felt as certain as of his existence. 

He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s attachment to 
him was ardent and unalterable; and that nothing 
abort of main force would prevent her from adopting 
any suggestion he might offer. As for himself, he 
was passionately—and hiB heart loudly told him dia- 
inieristedly , attached to her; he could, therefore, as 
far as he himself was concerned, cheerfully bid adieu 
to all hopes of enjoying a shilling of her father’s 
wealth, and be joyfully content to labour for their dai¬ 
ly bread. But a fearful array of contingencies here 
presented themselves before him. Suppose they mar¬ 
ried, they would certainly have £600 to commence 
with; but suppose his health failed him, or from any 
other cause he should become unable to support him¬ 
self, a wife, and it might be, a large family, bow soon 
woald £600 disappear ? And what would be then be¬ 
fore them ? His heart sunk from exposing the gene¬ 
rous and confiding creature whose love he had gained 
to such terrible dangers. He could—he would — 
write to her, and entreat her to forget him—to obey 
tho reasonable wishes of her father. Ho felt that Mr. 
Hillary had great and grievous cause of Complaint 
against him; could make every allowance for his feel¬ 
ings, and yet, when he reflected upon some expres¬ 
sions he had let fall—upon the intense and withering 
scorn and contempt with which he had bean treated. 
The more he looked at this view of the case, the 
.more he felt the spirit of a man swelling within hjm. 
fie never trod so finely, nor carried himself so erect¬ 


ly, as be did on hik way down to the city that morn¬ 
ing. 

But, then, again—what misery was poor Miss Hil¬ 
lary enduring ? What cruel and incessant persecution 
was being inflicted upon her; but she, too, had a high 
and bold spirit—he kindled as be pursued his medi¬ 
tations—he felt that the consciousness of kindred qua¬ 
lities endeared him to her tenfold more than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length he 
determined on writing the letter he bad proposed, and 
did so that night. 

He was not dismissed, as he had expected, from the 
service of Mr. Hillary, who, retained him, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Jeffreys—that shrewd person feeling 
that he could then keep Elliott’s movements more dis¬ 
tinctly under his own eye, and have more frequent 
opportunities of negociating with him on behalf of Mr. 
Hillary. Elliott's position in the establishment was 
such as never brought him into personal contact with 
Mr. Hillary; and apparently no one but himself and 
Mr. Hillary were acquainted with the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed. As before hint¬ 
ed, Mr. Jeffreys was incessant in his efforts, both per¬ 
sonally and by letter, to induce Elliott to break ofT 
the disastrous connexion; and, from an occasional 
noto which Miss Hillary contrived—despite all the 
espionage to which she was subjected—to smuggle to 
him, he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that his appre¬ 
hensions of the treatment she would receive at the 
hands of her father, w ere but loo well founded. She 
repelled with an affectionate and indignant energy, 
his offers and proposals to break off the affair. She 
told him that her spirit rose with the cruelty she suf¬ 
fered, and declared herself ready, if he thought fit, to 
fly from the scene of trouble, and be united to him for 
ever. Many and many a sleepless night did such 
communications as these insure to Elliott He saw 
infinito danger in attempting a clandestine marriage 
with Miss Hillary, even should she be a readily con¬ 
senting party. His upright and manly disposition re¬ 
volted from a measure so unworthy; and yet, what 
other course lay epen to them ? His own position at 
the counting house was becoming very trying and 
painful. It soon became apparent that, on some ac¬ 
count or another, he was an object of almost loathing 
disregard to the august personage at the head of the 
establishment; and the consequence was, an increasing 
infliction of petty annoyances and hardships by those 
connected with him in daily business. He was re¬ 
quired to de more than he had ever before been called 
upon to do, and felt himself the subject of frequent 
and offensive remark, as well as suspicion, The ill- 
treatment of his superiors, however, and the imperti- 
nencies of his equals and inferiors, he treated with the 
same patient and rerolute contempt, conducting him¬ 
self with the utmost vigilance and circumspection, and 
applying to business—however unjustly accumulated 
upon him—with an euergy, perseverance, and good 
humour, that only the more mortified his unworthy 
enemies. Poor Elliott! why did he continue in the 
service of Hillary, Hungate, and Company ? How 
utterly chimerical was the hope he sometimes enter¬ 
tained of its being possible that his exemplary eonduct 
could ever make any impression upon the hard heart of 
Mr. Hillary! 

Miss Hillary did really, as has been just stated, suf¬ 
fer a martyrdom at Bullion Heme, at the hands of her 
father. Every day caress ei and curses were alter¬ 
nated, and she felt that she was. in fact a primmer — 
her every movement watched, Her every look scruti¬ 
nised. Mr. Hillary frequently caused to be conveyed 
to her reports the most false and degrading concerning 
Elliott; but they were such transparent fabrications, aa 
of course to defeat the ends proposed. She found , 
some comfort in the society of her mother, who, 
though for a tong time feeling and expressing strong 
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driapprebatien efher daoghterVattachmentto Elliott, 
at length relented, and even endeavored to influence 
Mr. Hillary on their daughter's behalf Her kind 
offices were, however, suddenly interrupted by a se- 
cond attack of paralysis, which deprived her of the 
power of speech and motion. This dreadful shock, 
occmriag at such a moment, was too much for Min 
Hillary, who was removed from attending affection¬ 
ately at the bed side of her unhappy mother, to her 
own room, where she lay for nearly a fortnight in a 
violent fever. So fur from those domestic trials tend¬ 
ing, however, to soften the heart of Mr. Hillary, they 
apparently contributed only to harden it—-to aggravate 
bis hatred of Elliott—of him who had done so much 
to disturb, «e destroy his domestic peace, his fondest 
wishes and expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his interested and flattering 
attentions to Mr. Hillary, with whom he was continu¬ 
ally dining, and at length—as a proof of the prodi¬ 
gious ascendancy he had acquired over Mr. Hillary— 
•uoeeeded in borrowing from him a very considerable 
sum of money. Hillary soon apprised his Lordship of 
the real nature of the hindrance to hie marriage with 
Miss Hillary; and his Lordship of course felt it his 
duty, not to speak of his interest, to foster and inflame 
the fury of his wished for father- in-law, against his ob¬ 
scure and presumptuous rival. Several schemes were 
proposed by this worthy couple fet the purpose of put¬ 
ting an end to the pretensions and prospects of this 
“insolent ptrvemi of the outer counting house." An 
accidental circumstance at length suggested lo them 
a plot so artful and atrocious, that poor Elliott fell a 
victim to it. 

On returning to the counting house, one day, from 
the little chop house at which he had been swallow¬ 
ing a hasty and frugal dinner, be observed indichtiom 
sf some unusual occurrence. No one spoke to him; 
all seemed to look at him as with suspicion and alarm. 
He had hardly hung up his hut, and reseated himself 
at his desk, when a message was brought to him from 
Mr. Hillary, who required his immediate attendance 
in his private room. Thither, therefore, be repaired, 
with seme surprise—end with mere surprise beheld 
nil the partners assembled, together with the bead 
desk, the solicitor of the Arm, end one nr two stran¬ 
gers. He had hantty closed the deor after himself, 
wh en Mr Hillaiy pointed lo trim, saying, 44 This is 
yeur prisoner—take him inte Custody." 

44 Surrender, am—you’re oar prisoner,* said one of 
the two at rangers, both of whom now advanced to him, 
one laying hold of his collar, the other fo tabling in 
Iris pockets, and taking out a patrufhaadcuffi. ENioit 
m ag g s r ed several paces from them an hearing the as¬ 
tounding language of Mr. Hillary, and but that he 
was held by the officer who had grasped his collar, 
aaemsd likely to hare fallen. He turned deadly pale. 
For a second or two he spoke not 

44 Fetch me a glass of water," said Mr. Fleming, one 
of the partners, observing Elliott’s lips losing iheir co¬ 
lour, and moving without uttering any sound. But 
ha recovered himself from the momentary shock with¬ 
out the aid of the water, which seemed to have been 
ptaeed in readiness beforehand, m soon was it pro¬ 
duced.- Pushing aside the officer's bend that ratted 
the glam lo his lips, ho exclaimed, 44 What is the 
meaning of this, air ? How dare you to deprive me 
of ray liberty, air V 9 —addressing Mr. Hillary— 44 What 
am 1 charged with V* * 

44 Embezzling the money of your employer*, n inter¬ 
posed the solicitor. 

As he spake, poor Elliott fixed upon him a stare of 
horror, and after standing and gazing in silence for 
v several momenta, attempted to speak, but in vain; and 
*•11 in a kind of fit in to ibe artns of the officers When 
had recovered, he was conducted to a hackney 
width had been some time in rtadinam, and 


conveyed to the police office; where, on hoar er two 
afterwards, Mr. Hillary, accompanied by Mr. Fleming, 
ike solicitor, end two of Elliott’s feHow darks, attend¬ 
ed to prefer the charge. Elliott was imm edia te ly 
brought to the bar, where he stood very pale, but 
calm and self possessed, his eyes fixed upon Mr. Hil¬ 
lary with a steadfast searching look that nothing oorid 
have sustained bat indignant consciousness of inno¬ 
cence. He heard the charge preferred against him 
without ottering a word. The firm had had reason 
for some time, it was said, to suspect that they were 
robbed by some member of their establishment; that 
suspicion fell at length upon the prisoner; that be was 
purposely directed that day to go unexpectedly te din¬ 
ner, having been watched during the early part of die 
morning: that his desk was immediately ope ned and 
searched, and three five pound notes, previously 
marked (and these produced so marked,) found in his 
pocket book, carefully hid under a heapaf p a per s; 
that he bad been several times lately seen with bank 
notes in hie band which he seemed very desirous of 
concealing: that he had been very intimate with cue 
of his fellow clerks, who was now in Newgale, an a 
charge similar to the present; that (he firm had been 
robbed to a considerable amount; that Elliott bad only 
that morning been a*ked by one of the elerks'tben 
present to lend btm some money, when the prisone r 
replied that he had not got five pounds in the wetid. 
All this, and mere, Elliott listened to wnfaout uttering 
a syllable. ^ 

44 Well, sir " said one of the magistrates, * w ha t have 
you to say to this very serious ehaige T* • 

* Soy!—Why can you believe it airf * replied El¬ 
liott, with a fronk air of unaffected incredulity. 

44 Do yon deny it, sir?" inquired the magistrate, 
coldly. 

44 Yea, V do! Peremptorily, indignantly ? It is ab¬ 
surd ! I nob my employer sf They know me b att er 
that is impossible!" 

44 Can you prove that this charge is false ?" said ffie 
magistrate with a matter of fact air. * Caa you ex¬ 
plain, or deny the facta that have Just boon wan 
tor 

Elliott looked at him, as If lost in (bought 

44 Do yon bear me, sirr repeated (be magittutr, 
sternly; 44 you are not bound to soy miy ffirng, and I 
would caution you again* saying any dbSmg H crimi¬ 
nate yourself" 

Still Elliott panted. 

44 If you are not prepared, I wflf wm ml yen He a 
weak, before committing yea to prison." 

44 Commit me to prison, sir!" re p eate d Effiatt,vrith 
at once a perplexed and indignant a ir * * Why f am 
as innocent as yourself 1 " 

44 Then, air, you will be able easily te account for 
the fifteen pounds found in your derit this morning."' 

44 Ah, yea-—I hod forgotten that—I denv the Met- 
They could aot have been found in my wk—for I 
have not more than four pounds and a few ahittmgi* 
in the world, till my next quarter's salary becomes 
due " ■ — 

“ But it is stoern to bore—you heard that as well a» 
I did—that the money too* found there. Here are (he 
wit ness es —you may ask them any question yen think, 
proper—but they swore to the fact moat distinctly." 

44 Then, air," said Elliott with a start, a* if electrified 
with some sudden thought —** I see it all? Ob God, I 
now see it all! It was placed there on purpose? It 
is a plot laid to ruin me!'/ He turned round abruptly 
towards Mr. Hillary, and fixing a piercing look upon. 
him, he exclaimed in a low voice, “Ob, moattm?" 
He was on the eve ol' explaining Mr. Hillaiyli proba¬ 
ble motives—but the thought of bis dmvgkter suddenly 
sealed his lip*.. “ Sir," said he. presently add roaring 
I the magistrate, “ I take God to witness that I am itttto- 
cent of ibis atrocious charge. I am the victim af a 
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■it aw, ai * - co mmit areal aide. II 
put ay trust in God—tbefiriher of the fefoeriessr \ 

Hw Magistrates wined atruck with what ike fail 1 
«nd, sod much meet with hit tamfr «f saymg it 
They leaned hock, tod conferred together for a fow 
mine tea. 44 Oar Binds are not quite satisfied,” Mid 
thnoae who had already apoken, “as to the propriety 
-of immediately ceanitting the priaeoer la Newgate. 
Feshape stronger evidence may be brought forward ia 
a few days. Prisoner, you are remanded for a 

44 I hope, air,” aaid Mr. Hillary, 44 that he will by that 
time ha able to clear his character—nothing I wish 
aan. It’s a painful thing to me and ray partners to 
have fte press anch a charge as this—bat we aunt pro¬ 
tect onaalvm from the robbery of arrvents!” This 
mueaufcf hy the apeehar to the magistrates; hut he did 
not dan la took at the prisoner, whose piercing, iadag> 

' east syt he folt to be food upen him, and to follow 
hie'every aashon. 

Thai day week ElHott wea itdly committed to New¬ 
gate : and on the next morning the following para¬ 
graph appeared in the newspapers 

**— Street. Henry Elliott, a cleric in theJkanae 
nf Htihuy, ihangate, and Company, Mincing Lanet, 
(who mm brought to this office a weak ago, charged 
with embezzling the sura of j£15, the money of his 
employers, and suspected of being ap accomplice af the 
young man who was receatly committed to Newgate 
from this office on a similar/ charge,) was yestendey 
frilly eooMnitted for trial- He is, we un d e r s t a n d, a 
young man of respectable connexions, and excellent 
education. ftara his appearance and demeanour he 
would have seemed incapable of committing the vary 
serious offence with which he stands charged. He 
seemed hovrarctruck on tho charge being first pro¬ 
found, and asseverated hie innocence firmly, and ip 
a very impressive manner, declaring that he 
the victim of a conspiracy. In answer to a question 
«f tho aaagtotrate, one «f his emptoyers stated, that up 
t* the time df preferring (his charge, the prisoner kbd 
am excellent character in the h ou se .” 

The newspaper eon toning this paragraph found its 
turayvae the evening of the day on winch it npphiaed, 
auto-Miss Hillary's soom, through her rased, as she was 
peppering to undress, and conveyed to her foe first in* 

. rfowateta of poor EUiotth dceadfnl situation. The mo- 
wmot iftat ska bad feed k, rim sprung to her feet, 
yuahud aside her maid, who amautplsd to prevent her 
fritting the apartment, and with the paper inker band 
^frasvwfidly dawn amiss, and bunt into the dmmgfsetom, 
where her father was sitting alone, in his easy-chair, 
'drawn' stow to the fire. 44 Father!’ 1 she almost shrieked, 
springing to within a yard or two where he wasefctiag 
—> tt en r y Elliott robbed you! Henry Elliott in prison! 
A tomsnh thief!” pointing to the newspaper, with 
Auntie vehemence- 44 to it so I And you his accuser f 
Oh, no! no! Never!” she exclaimed, a wild smile 
gleaming on her pallid countenance, at the same time 
sweeping to and fro before her astounded father with 
; swift bat stately steps, continuing, as she passed and 
softened him-*- 44 No, sir! no! ns! no!—Oh, for shame! 
for shams, father! for shame! Shame on yea ! shame! 
.Mis father dead! His mother dstd! No One to foe! 
for him! No one to protect htm! No one to love 
and accompanying the last few 
t with a loud and thrilling laugh, she foil at full 
length insensible upon the floor. 

Her ftther sat cowering in his chair, with his 
hands partially elevated—feoHng as though an angry 
uagel ho* suddenly flashed upon his guilty privacy 
xmd whan his daughter fsH he had net the power to 
-quit his chair and go to her relief for several sdeonds. 
A horrible suspicion crossed his mind, that she hadtast 
her ra ison; and he spent the next boor and a huff 
m perfect ecstasy of terror. Aosoad, however, oath* 


apothecary sun 
that there were* happily, no grounds for his fears- font 
she had a vary violent fit of hysteria, hot was now 
recovered, cad Alton to stoop—ha ordered the homes 
to iria carriage, and drove off at topspeod to the cham¬ 
bers of his City aoiseitDr, Mr. Newington, to instruct 
him to preeuee Efliotts instant diocharge. That, of 
ooume, was utterly impossible; and Mr. Hillary, al¬ 
most stspiled with terror, heard Mir. Newington 
him that the king of England hkaself could not 
aoemnplish such an object! That Elliott must now 
remain in prison till foe day of trial—about a month 
or six weeks hence—wad than he brought to foe bar 
as a felon: that there rare hut two oouiaao to he 
pursued on that day, either wet to appear against foe 
priaooar, and forfeit aU foe recognizance, or to appear 
in open court, and male that the charge was with¬ 
drawn, end that it bad been foaadod entirely aw a 
That even then, in either core, Elliott, if 
really ianecent (Mr. Newington was no pasty what¬ 
ever to foe frondeieni eeneectiouef the charge, which 
dined to Mr. Hillary and Lord Scamp) 
would bring aa action at law against Mr. Hillary, and 
obtain, doubtless, very largo damages for foe disgrace, 
and danger which Mr. Hillary’s nnfoaaded charge 
had occasioned him; or—more serious still—ha might 
perhaps imdict all foe parties concerned for a conspi¬ 
racy. 

But,” said Mr. Hillary, almost sick wifo fright at 
this alarming statement of the liabilities he bad in¬ 
curved, 44 1 would mot wait for an action to he brought 
against mo—I would pay him any wm yen might tic- 
1, and that, too, inatandy on his quitting foe 
prison walls.” 

44 But, pardon me, Mr. Hilary—why all tins”— 
"Ob—something of very great iasportance has just 
happened at my bouse, which—which—givea me 
quite a different opinion. Bat 1 was saying I would 
pay instantly”—— , 

44 But if the youag man be spirited, and conscious 
of has iuBocance, and choose to set a high value upon 
his character, he will inaistenetoariag it in open court, 
and dree you to foe proof of year chargee before the 
whole world—at toast I should do as in such a eeae." 

You tooidd, would you, air f” efcotoimed Mr. Hil¬ 
lary angrily, foe big drops of ptospitetiou standing on 
his forehead. 

44 Certainly ■ esr ta iaHy —l should indeed; hut tot 
that pass. I saaUy don’t sea’’ uanfomad Mr. New¬ 
in gton. ireriaadlr 

—« him, then!” cried Mr. Hiltoty desperately, 
aitor a pause, mapping bis fingers, 44 tot him do his 
! He can never find am out” 

44 Eht what?” interrupted Newiugtonbriskly, 44 find 
you out! What com you maun, Mr. Hilary ?” 

Why—a—” stammered Mr. Hillary, .colouring 
violently, adding something that neither ha himself 
nor Mr. Newington ceuld understand. The totter hud 
his own surmises—somewhat vague, it is t ree as to 
the meaning of Mr. Hillary's words—especially cou¬ 
pling them, as he did instantly, with certain expressions 
be had heard poor Elliott otter at the police office. 
He woe a prudent man, however, and seeing no par* 
ocular aeq wai ty for pushing his inquiries further, he 
thopght it beat to let mitten remain as Mr. Hillary 
ehree to represent them. 

Six weeks did podr Elliott Be immured in the dun¬ 
geons of Newgate, a waling his trial—as a felon. 
What pea shall describe his mental sufierirtgt during 
that period? Conscious of the meet exalted end 
scrupulous integrity—he who htd never designedly 
wrong ed a human being, even in thought—whom dire 
necessity only hkd ffieced m circumstances which ex¬ 
posed him to fba devilish taahce of anch a man as 
Hilary—rehb stood alone, and with foe exception of 
I one fond heart, friendless ia the raid—whose iiveii- 
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hood depended on his daily labour, and who had 
hitherto supported himself with decency, not to say 
dignity, amidst many grievous discouragements and 
hardships—this was the man pining amid the guilty 
gloom of the cells of Newgate, and looking forward to 
the hour w(ien he was to be dragged with indignity 
to the bar, and perhaps found guilty, on perjured evi¬ 
dence, of the shocking offence with which he was 
charged! And all this was the wieked contrivance 
of Mr. Hillary—the father of his Mary! And was he 
liable to be transported —to quit his country i gnomic i- 
ously and for ever,—to be banished with disgust and 
horror from the memory of her who hacUonce so pas- 
. sienately loved him—as an impostor—a villain— a 
felon! He resolved not to attempt any communica¬ 
tion with Miss Hillary; if indeed it were practicable; 

• but to await, with stern resolution, the arrival of the j 
hour that waa either to crash him with unmerited, but 
inevitable infamy and ruin, or expose and singly punish 
those whose malice and wickedness had sought to 
effect hia destruction. What steps oeuld he take to 
defend himself? Where were his witnesses ? Who 
would detect and expose the peijury of those who 
would enter the witness-box on behalf of his wealthy 
prosecutors ? Poor soul! Heeven support thee against 
thy hour of trouble, and then deliver thee! 

Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, on the evening 
when she discovered Elliott's situation, led to a slow 
fever, which confined her to her bed for nearly a fort¬ 
night ; and when, at the end of that period, she again 
appeared in her father's presence, it was only to en¬ 
counter—despite her wan looks—a repetition of the 
hamh and cruel treatment she had experienced ever 
since the day on which he had discovered her reluo- 
tance to receive the addressee of Lord Scamp. Day 
after day her father bail her on behalf of his Lordship 
—with alternate coaxing and cursing; all waa in vain 
—for when Lord Scamp at length made her a formal 
offer of his precious “ hand and heart,” she rejected 
him with a quiet contempt which sent him, full ofihe 
irritation of wounded conceit* to pour his sorrows into 
(he inflamed ear of her father. 

The name that was written on her heart—-that was 
constantly in her sleeping and waking thoughts, Elliott 
—she never * suffered to escape her lips- Her father 
frequently mentioned it to her, but she listened in 
melancholy, oftener indignant silence. She felt con¬ 
vinced that there waa come foul play on the part of 
her father, connected with Elliott’* incarceration in 
Newgate, and could eometimes scarcely conceal* when 
in hie presence, a shudder of apprehension. And was 
k likely—was it possible—that such a measure to¬ 
wards the unhappy, prosecuted Elliott, could have 
any other effect on the daughter, believing him, aa 
she did, to be pure and unspotted, than to increase 
and deepen her affection for him—to present his 
image before her mind’s eye, as that of one enduring 
martyrdom on her account, and for her sake ? 

At length came on the day appointed for Elliott’s 
trial, and it was with no Uule trepidation that Mr. 
Hillary, accompanied by Lord Scamp, stepped into bis 
carriage, and drove down to the Old Bailey, where 
(hey sat together on the bench till nearly seven 
w’dock, till which time the court was engaged upon the 
trial of a man for forgery. Amid the bustle consequent 
upon the close of this long trial, Hillary after introdu¬ 
cing his noble friend to one ef the aldermen, happened 
4o cast his eyes to the bar which bad been just quitted 
by the death-doomed conviet ho had heard tried, when 
they fell upon the figure of Elliott who seemed to have 
been placed there for some minutes, and was standing 
with a mournful expression of countenance, apparently 
lest in thought Even Mr. Hillary's hard heart was 
almost touched by the altered appearance ofhis vie tin, 
who was greatly emaciated, and seemed scarce able to 
stand elect iq hiejnoet humiliating position 


Mr. Hillary knew the perfect innocence of EffioCI; 
and his own guilty soul thrilled within him, ae his eye* 
encountered for an instant the steadfast, but a en owf ul 
eye of the prisoner. In vain did ho attempt to appear 
conversing carelessly with Laid Scamp, who was him* 
self too much agitated to attend to him! The prim¬ 
er pleaded Not Guilty. No council had been retain¬ 
ed for the prosecution, nor did any appear for the de¬ 
fence. The Court, therefore, had to examine the 
witnesses; and, suffice to say that after an boor’s trid, 
in the course of which Hillary was called aa a witness, 
and he trembled so excessively as to call forth seme en- 
couraging expressions from the Bench, iho J edge whe 
tried tbo case decided that there was no evidence 
worth a straw against the prisoner, and consequently 
directed the jury to acquit him, which they did in¬ 
stantly adding their unanimous opinion, that theahnsge 
against him appeared both frivolous and malidom. 

“ Am 1 to understand, my Lord, that I leave foe 
court freed from all taint, from all dishonour f*inquir¬ 
ed Elliott after the foreman had expremed tho Spain 
of the jury. 

“ Certainly—most undoubtedly you do,” replied foe 
> Judge. 

14 And, if I am at liberty hereafter to expose and 
punish those who have wickedly conspired Se place 
me here on a false charge ?" 

,4 0f course, you have your remedy against any one,* 
replied the cautious judge, M whom you een prove to 
have acted illegally.” * 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hillary, which male 
his blood rush tumultuously towards his guilty heart and 
bowing respectfully to the Court, withdrew from the ig- 
nominous spot which he had been so infamously earn- 
polled to oceupy. He left the prison a little aftar 
eight o'clock; and wretched indeed were bit footings 
as the turnkey, opening the outside of the iron-hound 
and spiked doors, bade him farewell, gruffly a d di ng 
“Hope we mayn’t meet again, my hearty!” 

•t I hope qpt indeed!” replied Elliott with a sigh; and 
descend ing the steps; found himself in the etrofo ■* 
scarce knew, for a mdrnant, wither to direct his steps, 
staggering, overpowered with the strange fooling ef 
suddenly-recovered liberty. The sad reality, he wa ve r , 
eoon forced itself upon him. What woe to baeome ef 
him f’ He felt wearied and ftint, and almaat wishtd 
he had begged the foveur ef Bleeping, for foe nighl 
even in the dreary dungeon from which he had beam 
but that moment released. Thns wart his though* 
occupied, as he moved slowlyitowards Fleet Street, 
when a female figure approached him muffled in a 
large shawl 

“Henry—dearest Henry!” mannered tbe half stifled 
voice of Mias Hillary, stretching towards him hath her 
hands:" so you are free! You have escaped Anas 
the snare of the wicked! Thank God— thank Qedl 
Oh, what have we pawed through, since we last met! 
Why, Henry, will you not speak to me ? Do you for¬ 
sake the daughter for the sin of her father?” 

“ Miss Hillary!” he murmured, incredoously. 

“ Yes—yes! I am Mary Hillary; I am year own 
Mary. But, oh, Henry, how altered you are! Hew 
thin! How pale and ill you look! I cannot hear to 
see you!” And covering her face with her hands, 
she bunt into a flood of tears. 

“ I can hardly—believe—that it ie Mim Hillary.” 
muttered Elliott,—“ But—your father! —Mr. Hillary! 
What will he sey if he eeea you ? Are not yen 
ashamed of being seen talking to a wretch Kike me, 
just slipped out of Newgate f’ 
u Ashamed ? My Henry—do not torture me! I em 
heart-broken for your sake! It is toy owe flebh end 
blood that I am ashamed of That ic could ever be m 
base”— 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into his cribs, and 

folded her to his breast with ovsvutsiye energy. 

™igiiizea by 
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If the malignant eye of her father had seen them at 
that moment! 

She had obtained information that her father Has 
gone to the Old Bailey with Lord Scamp, and soon con* 
trived to follow them, unnoticed by the domestics. 
She could not get into the court, as the gallery was al¬ 
ready filled; and had been lingering about the door 
for upwards of four hours, making eager inqniries from 
those who left the court, as to the name of the priso¬ 
ner who was being tried. She vehemently urged 
him to accompany her direct to Bullion House, con¬ 
front her father, and demand reparation for the wrongs 
he had inflicted. 44 1 will stand beside you—I will 
never leave you; let him turn os both out of his house 
together ?”—continued the excited girl— 44 I begin to 
loathe it—to feel indifferent about every thing it con¬ 
tain*—except my poor unoffending, dying mother!— 
Come, come, Henry, and play the man!”—But Elli¬ 
ott’s good sense led him to expostulate with her, and 
he did so successfully, representing to her the useless 
peril attending such a proceeding. He forced her in¬ 
to the cohch that was waiting for her—refused the 
purse which she had tried nearly fifty times to thrust 
into his hand—promised to make a point of writing to 
her the next day in such a manner as should be sure 
of reaching her, and after mutually affectionate adieus, 
he* ordered the coachman to drive off as quickly as pos¬ 
sible towards Highbury. She found Bullion House 
in a tumult on account of her absence. 

14 So— your intended victim has escaped !” exclaim¬ 
ed Miss Hillary, suddenly presenting herself before 
her father whom, Lord Scamp bad but just left. 

44 Ah,’ Polly—my own Poll—and is it you indeed ?” 
mid her father, evidently the worse for wine, ap¬ 
proaching her unsteadily— 44 Come, kiss, me love!— 
where—where have you been, you been, you little 


* puss—puss—puss-” 

To Newgate, sir!" replied his daughter in a quick, 

* stem tone, and retreated a step or two from her ad- 
r:if vancing father. 

vC* ~ N—n—ew gate!—New—new—gate!” he echoed, 
K' 1 as if the word had suddenly sobered him. 44 Well— 
n* Mary—and—what—of that!” he added, drawing his 
\ breath heavily. 

,•* 44 To think that your blood flows in these veins of 

mine!” continued Miss Hiilary with extraordinary en- 
< ’* ergy—-extending her arm towards him. 44 1 call you fa- 

,y ther —and yet”—she shuddered— 44 you area guilty 

4 wn —you have laid asnare for the innocent—trem- 

M ble, air! tremble! Do you love your daughter! I tell 

you, father, that if your design had succeeded, she 
would have lain dead in your house within an hour 

V after it was told her!—Ob, what—what am I 
/ saying !—where have I been f*—She pressed her 
y hand to her forehead ; her high excitement had pass- 

V ed away. Her father had recovered from the shock 
occasioned by her abrupt disappearance. He walked 

y to the door and shut it. 

44 Sit down, Mary,” said he, sternly, pointing to the 
"y sofa. She obeyed in silence. 

’ “ Now, girl, tell me—are you drunk or sober ?— 

* i Where have you been? What have you been doing?” 

he inquired with a furious air. She hid her face in 
4 her hands and wept 

- 4 « You are driving me mad, father!” she murmured. 

# 44 Come, come!—What!—you’re playing the coward 
"’y now, Mies?—Where’s all your bold spirit gone?— 

^ can’t you bully me any more!—Snivel on then, 
y and beg my forgiveness!—What do you mean Miss,” 
4 mid he, extending towards her his clenched fist— 44 by 
# ftlring about this fellow Elliott being-my victim ? 
i Eh !—Tell me, you audacious hussy! you ungrateful 
«* t % vixen! what d’ye mean ?—Say, what the d—1 has 
& 4 coma to you!” She made no answer, but continued 
f with her face concealed in her hands. “Oh—I'm up to 
j ^ all this! I see what you’re after! I know you, young 

iff n 


| dear-devil!—You think you can bully me into letting 
' you marry this brute—this beggar—this swindler!—Ah, 
ha! you don’t know me though! By-, but 1 be¬ 

lieve you and he are in league to take my life!” He 
paused, gasping with rage. His daughter remained 
silent. “ What has turned you eo against me F* he 
continued in the same violent tone and manner. 
44 Haven’t 1 been a kind father to all my”- 

44 Oh yes, yes, yes! dear father, I know you have !” 
sobbed Miss Hillary, rising and throwing herself at hie 
feet. 

44 Then why are you behaving in this strange way 
to me ?” he inquired, somewhat softening his tone. 
41 Mary, isn’t yoar poor mother up stairs dying; and if 
T lose her aad you too, what’s to become of me 7” 
Miss Hillary wept bitterly. 44 You’d better kill your 
old father outright at once than kill him in this slow 
way! or send him to a mad house, as you surely will! 
Come, Molly—my own little Molly—promise me to 
think no more of this wretched fellow! Depend on’t 
he’n be revenged on me yet, and do me an injury if 
he can! Surely the devil himself sent the man acrose 
our family peacq! I don’t want yon to marry Lord 
Scamp since you don’t like him—not I! It’s true I 
have longed this many a’yeer to marry you to some no¬ 
bleman—to see you great and happy—but—if you can’t 
fancy ray Lord Scamp, why—t give him up! And if 
I give him up, won’t you meet me half way, and make 
us all happy again by giving up this fellow so unwor¬ 
thy of you ? He comes from a d-d bad stock, be¬ 

lieve me! Remember—his father gambled, and—cut 
his throat,” added Hillary in a low tone, instinctively 
trembling as he recollected the effect produced upon 
Elliott by his utterance of these words on a former oc¬ 
casion. 44 Only think, Molly! My daughter, with a 
vast fortune—scraped together during a long life.by 
her father’s hard labour—Molly—the only thiag her 
father loves, excepting always your poor mother—to 
fling herself into the arms of a common thief—a—a 
jail-bird—a felon—a fellow on his way to the gal¬ 
lows”— 

“Father!” said Miss Hillary solemnly, suddenly 
looking up into her father’s face, “ you know that this 
is fhlse! You know that he is acquitted—that he is 
innocent—you knew it from the first—that tho charge 
was false! 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he was succeeding 
in changing his daughter’s determination, was immea¬ 
surably disappointed and shocked at this evidence of 
his failure. He bit his lips violently, and looked at 
her fiercely, his countenance darkening upon his sen¬ 
sibility. Scare© supprewing a horrible execration*— 
turning a deaf ear to all her passionate entreaties on 
behalf of Elliott, he rose, forcibly detached her arms, 
which were clinging to his knees, and rung the 
bell. 

44 Send Miss Hillary’s maid here,” said he, hoarsely. 
The Wbrnan, with a frightened air, soon made her ap- 
pes ranee. . 

44 Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately,” 
said he sternly, as bis disconsolate daughter was led 
out of his presence tb spend a night of sleepless ago¬ 
ny. 


- 44 On bed 

Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow flies; 

All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds; till the grey morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love; and then, perhaps, 
Bxhausted nature sinks awhile to rest, 

Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 

That o'er the sick imagination rise, 

And in black colours paint the mimic stfene!” 

Many such scenes as the one above described, fol- 
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l«wed between Mr. Hillary and his daughter. He 
■ever left her from the moment he entered till he 
quitted his honse on his return to the city. Threats, 
entreaties, promises—magnificent promises—all the 
ariillery of persuasion or coercion that he knew how 
to use, he brought to bear upon his wearied and ha¬ 
rassed daughter, but in vain. He suddenly took her 
with him into Scotland; and after spending there a 
wretched week or two, returned more dispirited than 
he had left. He hurried her to every place of amuse¬ 
ment he could think of. Now he Would give party 
after party, forgetful of his poor wife's situation; then 
let a week or longer elapse in dull and morose seclu¬ 
sion. Once he was carried by his passion to such a 
pitch of frenzy, that he struck her on the side of her 
head, and severely !— nor manifested any signs of re¬ 
mora when he beheld her staggering under the blow. 
But why stay to particularize these painful scenes ? 
Was this the way to put an end to the obstinate infat¬ 
uation of his daughter ? No—but to increase and 
strengthen it—to add fuel to the fire. Her womanly 
pride—her sense of justice—came—powerful auxili¬ 
aries—to support her love of the injured Elliott She 
bore his ill-treatment at length with a kind of apathy. 
She had long lost all respect for her father, conscious 
as she was that he had acted most atrociously towards 
BUiott; and presently after “ some natural team” for 
her mother, she became wearied of the monotonous 
misery she endured at Bullion House, and ready to 
fly from it. Passing over an interval of a month or 
two, during which she continued to keep up some cor¬ 
respondence with Elliott, who never told her the ex¬ 
treme misery—the absolute i cant he was suffering, 
since her lather refused to give him a character such 
os would procure his admission to another situation, 
and he was therefore reduced to the most precarious 
means possible of procuring a livelihood. Miss Hil¬ 
lary, overhearing her father make arrangements for 
taking her on a long visit to the continent,—where he 
might, for all she knew, leave her to end her days in 
some convent,—fled that night in desperation from 
Bullion House, and sought refuge in the humble resi¬ 
dence of an old servant of her father's. Here she 
lived, lor a few days, in terrified seel us ion—but she 
might have spared her alarms, for her lather received 
the news of her flight with sullen apathy—merely ex¬ 
claiming, “ well—as she has made her bed aha must 
lie upon it” H© made no inquiries after her* nor at¬ 
tempted to induce her to return. When at length ap¬ 
prised of her residence, he did not go near the house. 
Ho bad evidently given op the struggle in despair, 
• and felt indifferent to any late that might befall hie 
daughter- He heard that the haunt of marriage be¬ 
tween her and Elliott were published in the parish 
church where her new residence was situated-— but 
offered no opposition whatever. He affixed his signa¬ 
ture when required to the document necessary to 
transfer to her the sum of money—six hundred 
pounds, standing in her name in the funds, in sullen 
silence, 

So this ill-fated couple were married, no one attend¬ 
ing at the brief and cheerless ceremony, but a 
friend of Elliott’s, and the humble couple from whose 
house she had been married. 

Elliott bad commenced legal proceedings against 
Mr. Hillary, on account of his malicious prosecution. 
He was certain of success, and of thereby wringing 
from his reluctant and wicked father-in-law a very 
considerable sum of money—a little fortune in his pre¬ 
sent circumstances. With a noble forbearance, how¬ 
ever, and yielding to the entreaties of his wife, who 
had not lost, in her marriage, the feelings of a daugh¬ 
ter towards her erring parent, be abandoned them; 
his solicitor writing, at his desire, to inform Mr. Hil¬ 
lary of the fact that his client had determined to dis¬ 
continue proceedings, though he had had the certainty 


of success before him—end that, for his wife’s sake* 
he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an inselent memgge 
from Mr. Hillary—and there the affair ended* 

A few days after her marriage, Mr*. Elliott received 
the following communication from Mr. Jeffreys^ 

“ Madam : 

“ Mr. Hillary has instructed me to apprise yoa, as I 
now do with great pain, of his unalterable determina¬ 
tion never again to recognize you as his daughter, or 
receive any communication, of any description, from 
either your husband or yourselfi addressed either In 
Mr. or Mrs. Hillary; whom your undutiftd and un¬ 
grateful conduct, be says, has separated from you for 
ever. 

“ He will allow to be forwarded to any place you 
may direct, whatever articles belonging to you may yet 
remain at Bullion House, on your seadiga list of them 
to ray office. 

“ Spare me the pain of a personal interview on foe 
matter; and believe me when 1 unfoignedly lament 
being the medium of communicating the intelligence 
contained in this letter, 

“I am. Madam, your bumble servant, 

“ Johatuak JuriUEU. 

“ To Mn. Elliott” 

With a trembling band, assisted by her husband, 
she set down, after much hesitation, a few arti c les - 
books, dress, one or two jewels, and her little dog, 
Cato. Him, however, Mr. Hillary had caused to be 
destroyed the day after he discovered her flight. The 
otber articles were sent to her immediately; and wilh 
a bitter fit of weeping did she receive them, and read 
the fate of her merry little favourite, who had frisked 
about her to the last with sportive affection, when sir 
most every body else scowled at and forsook her * 
Thus closed for ever, as she too surely felt, all con¬ 
nection with her father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble-spirited wife, as well be 
might, wilh a fondness bordering on idolatry. The 
vast sacrifice she had made for him overpowered him 
whenever he adverted to it, and inspired him,not only 
with the most tender and enthusiastic affection sad 
gratitude, but with the anxiety to secure her, by his 
own efforts, at least a comfortable home, lie engaged 
small but respectable lodgings in the Borough, to 
which they removed the day after their marriage; and 
after making desperate exertions, be had foe grauflew 
tin* of procuring a situation as clerk in a msp e etab l # 
mercantile bouse intbeCfty,and which be bad ob tai ne d 
through the friendly, butvtciet services flf one of foe 
members of the Arm be had last served. His superior 
qualifications secured him a salary of £90 a year, with 
the promise ol its increase, if he contused to give 
satisfaction. Thus creditably settled, the troubled 
couple began to breathe a little more freely; and m 
the course of a twelvemonth, Mrs. Elliott's poignant 
grief first declined into melancholy, which was at 
length mitigated into a pensive if not cheerfulreripo- 
tioo, She moved in her little circumscribed sphere 
as if she bad never occupied one of splendour ad 
affluence. How happily passed 4 foe bout* foef 
spent together in the eveaiqg, after be had quitted 
the scene of his daily labours—be reading, or playing 
on his flute, which he did very beautifully—and ab# 
busily employed with her needle! How they loved, 
their neat little parlour, as they sometimes iavolu»tas> 
ly compared il— she, with the spacious sod splendid 
apartments which had wile eased so much of bar suf¬ 
fering at Bullion House—Ac, with foe dreadful caff* 
of Newgate! And their Sundays* What west and 
calm repose they brought! How she loved to walk 
with bint after church hours in foe fresh end faeaesgp 
places—the Parks—though a pang oeqaafopaffy foot 
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through her heart when she observed her father’s car¬ 
riage—he the solitary occupant—rolling leisurely past 
them! The very carriage in which she and her little 
Cato had so often driven! But thoughts such as these 
seldom intruded; and when they did, only drove her 
closer to her husband— a pearl to her indeed—if it 
may be not irreverently spoken— of great price —a 
price she never once regretted to have paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls! what days of darkness 
were in store for you!—About eighteen months after 
their marriage, Mrs. Elliott, after a lingering and 
dangerous accouchement , gave birth to a son-—the little 
creature I had seen.—How they consulted together 
about the means of apprising Mr. Hillary of the birth 
* of his grandson, and fondly suggested to each other 
the possibility of its melting the stubborn resolution he 
had formed concerning them! He heard of it, how¬ 
ever, manifesting about as much emotion as he would 
on being told by the housekeeper of the kittening of 
his kitchen cat! The long fond letter she had made 
such an effort to write to him, and which poor Elliott 
had trudged all the way to Highbury to deliver, with 
tremulous hand, and a beating heart, to the porter at 
the lodge of Bullion House, was returned to them the 
next morning by the two-penny post, unopened! What 
delicious agony was it to them to look at—to hug to 
their boeoms—the little creature that bad no friend— 
no relative on earth but them! How often did his 
eye open surprisedly upon her* when her scorching 
tear dropped upon Ids tiny face! 

She had just weaned her child, and was still suder¬ 
ing from the effects of numin(g when there happened 
the first misfortune that had befallen them since their 
marriage. Mr. Elliott was one night behind his usual 
hear of returning from the City—and his anxious 
wife’s suspense was terminated by the appearance at 
their door of a hackney-coach, from which there stepped 
a strange gentleman, who hastly knocked at the door, 
and returned to assist another gentleman, in lifting out 
the apparently inanimate figure of her husband! Pale 
as death, she rushed down stain, her child in her arms, 
and was saved from fainting only by hearing her hus¬ 
band’s voice, in a low tone, assuring her that he was 
“ not much hurt”—that be had had “ a slight acci¬ 
dent.” The feet was,, that in attempting most impru¬ 
dently to shoot acrom tha street between two approach¬ 
ing vehicles, he was knocked down by the pole of one 
of them—a post chase; when down, before the post boy 
could stop, one of the homes had kicked the prostrate 
passenger upon the right side. The two humane gen¬ 
tlemen who had ^accompanied him home, did all in 
their power IS assuage the terrors of Mrs. Elliott 
One of them ran for the medical man who fortunately 
lived close at hand; and he pronounced the case to 
be, thongh a serious one, and requiring great care, not 
attended will dangerous symptoms -atleast atpresent. 
His patient never quitted bis bed for three months; at 
the end. of which period, his employers sent a very kind 
roemage, regretting the accident that had happened, 
and still more, that they fek compelled to fill up his 
situation in their house, as he had been now so long 
absent, and was likely to continue absent for a much 
longer time, and they at the same time paid him all 
hie salary that was due in respect of the period during 
-which he had been absent, and a quarter’s salary be¬ 
yond it Poor Elliott was thrown, by this intelligence, 
into a state of deep despondency, which was increased 
by his surgeon’s continuing to use the language of 
caution, and assuring him—disheartening words!— 
that ho must not think of engaging in active business 
for some time yet to come. It was after a sleepless 
night that he and his wife stepped into a hackney- 
coach and drove to the Bank, to sell out £50 of their 
f precious store, in aider to liquidate some of the heavy 
expenses attendant qq his long illness. Alas! what 
> ^ prospect was there, either of replacing what they now 


took, or of preserving the remainder from similar 
diminutions ? It was now that his admirable wife acted 
indeed the part of a guardian angel; soothing by her 
fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit—and, 
that she might do so, struggling hourly to conceal her 
own grievous apprehensions—her hopeless desponden¬ 
cy. As may be supposed, it had now become neces¬ 
sary to practice the closest economy in order to keep 
themselves out of debt, and to avoid the necessity of 
constantly drawing upon the very moderate sum which 
yet stood inhis name in the funds. How often, never¬ 
theless, did the fond creature risk a chiding—and a 
severe one—from her husband—by secretly procuring 
for him some of the little delicacies recommended by 
iheir medical attendant, and of which no entreaties 
could ever prevail upon her to partake ! 

Some time after this, her husband recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to be able to walk out; but being peremptori¬ 
ly prohibited from engaging for some time to come in 
his old situation, or any one requiring similar efforts, 
he put an advertisement in the newspapers, offering to 
arrange the most involved merchant’s accounts, Ac. 
4 ‘ with accuracy and expedition,”—at his own resi¬ 
dence, and on such very moderate terms as soon 
brought.him several offers of employment He ad¬ 
dressed himself with a natural but most imprudent 
eagerness to the troublesome and exhausting task he 
had undertaken; and the consequence was, that be 
purchased the opportunity of a month’s labour, by a 
twelvemonth’s incapacitation for all labour! A dread¬ 
ful blow this was, and home by neither of them with 
their former equanimity. Mrs. Elliott renewed her 
hopeless attempt to soften the obduracy of her father’s 
heart. She waited for him repeatedly in the street at 
the hours of his quitting and returning to the City, and 
attempted to speak to him but be hurried from her as 
from a common street-beggar. She wq>te letter after 
letter, carrying some herself, and sending others by 
the post, by which latter medium all were invariably 
returned to her! She began to think with horror of 
her father’s inexorable disposition—and her prayers to 
heaven for its interference on her behalf—or at least 
the faith that inspired them, became fainter and fain¬ 
ter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper became ten times worse 
before, since his daughter’s departure, owing to that as 
well as sundry ether causes. Several of his specula¬ 
tions in business proved to he very unfortunate, and 
to entail harassing consequences, which kept 
constantly in a state of feverish irritability. Poor Mrs. 
Hillary continued still a hopeless paralytic, deprived 
of the powers both of speech and motion: all chance, 
therefore, of her precioue intercession was too proba¬ 
bly for ever at an end. In vain did Mrs. Elliott strive 
to interest several of her relatives in her behalf: they 
professed too great a dread of Mr. Hillary to attempt 
interfering in such a delicate and dangerous matter,% 
and really had a very obvious interest in continuing, if 
not increasing, the grievous and unnatural estrange¬ 
ment existing between him and his daughter. There 
was one of them—a Mies Gubbley, a maiden aunt, or 
cousin of Mrs. Elliott, that had wormed herself com¬ 
pletely into Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and having been 
once a kind of housekeeper in the establishment, now 
reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge; an artful, selfish, 
vulgar person, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled 
terror and disgust. This was the being that, 

. “ toad-like, sate squatting at the ear" 

of her father, probably daily suggesting every hateful 
consideration that could tend to widen the breach al¬ 
ready existing between him and his daughter. This 
creature, too, had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with 
passionate and humiliating entreaties, till they were 
suddenly and finally checked by a display of such in- 
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tolerable insolence and heartlessneas as determined 
Mrs. Elliott, come what would, to make no further 
efforts in that quarter. She returned home, on the oc¬ 
casion just alluded to, worn out in body and mind. A 
copious flood of tears accompanying her narration to 
her husband of what had happened relieved her ex¬ 
citement; she took her child into her arras, and his 
playful little Angers unconsciously touching the deep 
responsive chords of a mother’s^iearl, she forgot, in 
the ecstasy of the moment, as she folded him to her 
bosom, all that had occurred to make her unhappy and 
add to the gloom of their darkening prospects! 

Closer and closer now became their retrenchments; 
every source ofexpenditure being cut off that was not 
absolutely indispensable. None, she told me, oc¬ 
casioned them a greater pang than giving up their little 
pew in — — Church, and betaking themselves. 
Sunday after Sunday, to the humbler and more 
appropriate sittings provided in the aisle. But was 
this their communion and contact with poverty un¬ 
favourable to devotion ? No. The serpent pride was 
crushed, and dared not lift his braised head to disturb 
or alarm ! God then drew near to the deserted couple, 

" weary, and heavy laden,” and “cast out” by their 
earthly father! Yes—there she experienced a holy 
calm—a resignation—a reality in the services and 
duty of religion—which she had never known when 
sitting amid the trappings of ostentatious wealth, in the 
gorgeous pew of her father! 

They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings—mo¬ 
derate as was the rent required for those they had so 
long occupied—where they might praclise a severer 
economy than they choose to exhibit in the presence 
of those ,who had known them when sacrifices were 
not necessary—and which had also the advantage of 
being in the neighbourhood of a person who had pro¬ 
mised Elliott occasional employment as a collector of 
rents, <fcc., as well as the balancing of his books every 
month. Long before his health warranted, did he un¬ 
dertake these severe labours, driven to desperation by 
a heavy and not over-reasonable bill delivered him by 
his medical attendant, and of which he pressed for the 
payment. With an aching heart poor Elliott sold out 
sufficient to discharge it, and resolved at all hazards 
to recommence his labours; for there was left only 702 
or 802 in the Bank—and he shuddered when he thought 
of it!—They had quitted these their second lodgings 
for those in which I found them about three months be¬ 
fore her first visit to rile, in order to be near another 
individual—himself an accountant, who had promised 
to employ Elliott frequently as a kind of deputy, or fag. 
His were the books piled before poor Elliott when I 
first saw him! Thus had he been engaged, to the 
great injury of his health, for many weeks—his own 
mental energy and determination flattering him with 
a delusive confidence in hit physical vigour! Poor 
Mrs. Elliott had also contrived, being not unacquainted 
with ornamental needle-work, to obtain some employ¬ 
ment of that description. Heavy was her heart as she 
sat toiling beside her husband—who was busily en¬ 
gaged in such a manner as would not admit of their 
conversing together—when her thoughts wandered 
over the scenes of their past history, and anticipated 
their gloomy prospects. Was she now paying the 
fearful penalty of disobedience ? But w here was the 
sin she had committed in forming an honest and ardent 
attachment to one she was satisfied was every way 
her equal, save in wealth ? How could he have a 
9 ght to dictate to her heart who should be an object 
of her affections ? to dispose of it as of an article of 
merchandise?—had he any right thus to consign her 
to perpetual misery? to unite her to a titled villain 
merely to gratify hia weak pride and ambition?—Had 
she not a right to resist such an attempt ?—The same 
Scripture that has said, children, obey your parents , has 
also said , fathers, provoke not your children to wrath. 


But had she not been too precipitate—or unduly ob¬ 
stinate in adhering to the man her father abhorred ?— 
Ought any thing—alas!—to have caused her to fly 
from her suffering mother ? Oh, what might have been 
her sufferings! But surely nothing could justify or 
extenuate the unrelenting spirit which actuated her 
father! And that father she knew to have acted base¬ 
ly—to have played the part of a devil towards the 
man he hated—perhaps, nay too probably, he was medi¬ 
tating some equally base and desperate scheme con¬ 
cerning herself! She silently appealed to God from 
amidst this conflict of her thoughts and feelings, and 
implored His forgiveness of her rash conduct Her 
agonies were heightened by the consciousness that there 
existed reasons for self condemnation. But she 
thought of—she looked at—her husband; and her heart 
told her, that she should act similarly, were the past 
again to happen. 

So, then here was this virtuous unhappy couple— 
he declining in health just when that health was moat 
precious; she, too, worn out with labour and anxiety, 
and likely—alas!—to bring another heir to wretched¬ 
ness in the world, for she was considerably advanced 
ip pregnancy—both becoming less capable of the la¬ 
bour which was growing, alas! daily more essential— 
with scarcely 40/ to fall back upon the most despe¬ 
rate emergency:—Such was the dreadful situation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of my first 
introduction to them. It was after listening to one of 
the most interesting and melancholy narratives that 
the annals of human suffering could supply, that I se¬ 
cretly resolved to take upon myself the responsibility 
of appealing to Mr Hillary in their behalf, hoping that 
for the honour of humanity my efforts would not be en¬ 
tirely unavailing. 

He had quilted Bullion House within a twelvemonth 
after his daughter’s flight, and removed to a spacious 
and splendid mansion in-Square, in the neigh¬ 

bourhood of my residence; ‘and where—strange coin¬ 
cidence !—1 was requested to attend Mrs. Hillary, who 
at length seemed approaching the close of her long- 
protracted sufferings. Mr. Hillary had become quits 
an altered man since the defection of his daughter. 
Lord Scamp had introduced him freely into the society 
of persons of rank and station, who welcomed into 
their circles the powessor of so splendid a fortune; 
and he found, in the excessive excitement and amuse¬ 
ment of fashionable society, a refuge from reflection, 
from those “ compunctious visitings of remorse” which 
made his solitude dreadful and insupportable. I 
found him just such a man as I have already had oc¬ 
casion to describe him; a vain, vulgar, selfish testy, 
overbearing old man; one of the most difficult and dan¬ 
gerous persons on earth to deal with in such a negx> 
ciation as that I had so rashly, but Heaven knows With 
the best intentions, undertaken. 

“ Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the drawing¬ 
room, where he was standing alone, with his hand* in 
his pockets at the window, watching aome disturbance 
in the square— M I am afraid I can’t bring you any 
better news about Mrs. Hillary. 8he weakens hourly!” 

“ Ah, poor creature, I see she does—indeed !” he re¬ 
plied sighing, quitting the window, offered me one of 
the many beautiful chairs that stood in th6 splendid 
apartment. ** Well, she’s been a good wife to ns, l 
must say-^-a very good wife, and I’ve always thought 
and said so.” Thrusting his hands into the pockets of 
his ample white waistcoat, he walked up and down the 
room. M Well, poor soul! she's had all that money 
could get her, doctor, however, and she knows it—. 
that’s a comfort—but it a'nt money can keep death of£ 
is it?” 

M No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; but it can mitigate 
some of its terrors. What a consolation will it be for 
you hereafter, to reflect that Mrs. Hillary has had eve¬ 
ry thing your noble fortune could procure for her f— ■ - 
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M Ay, and do grudging neither! I*d do ten times 
what I've done—what’s money to me ? Poor Poll, 
and she's going! We never had a real quarrel in 
•ur lives!” he continued ip a somewhat subdued tone. 
"I shall miss her when she is gone!—I shall indeed! 
—I could find many to fill her place if I had a mind, 
I'll warrant me—but I—I poor Poll!” 

* * “ Tea," said I presently in answer to some 
general remark he had made, “ we medical men do 
certainly see the worst side of human life. Pain—ill* 
ness—death—are bad enough of themselves—but 
when poverty steps in too"— 

“ Ay, I dare say—bad enough as you say—bad 
enough—ahem!" 

44 1 have this very day seen a mournful instance of 
accumulated human misery ; poverty, approaching star¬ 
vation, illness, distress of mind.—Ah, Mr. Hillary, what 
a scene I witnessed yesterday!" I continued, with 
emotion; 44 a man who is well-born, who has seen bet¬ 
ter"— 

44 Better days—ay, exactly. Double-refined mise¬ 
ry, as they would say in the City. By the way, what 
a valuable charity that i*—I’m a subscriber to it—for 
the relief of decayed tradesmen! One feels such a 
pleasure in it! I dare say now—I do believe—let me | 
see—£200 would not cover what I get rid of one way 
or another in this kind of way every year—by the way, 
doctor, I’ll ring for tea; you’ll take a cup1 nodded ; 
and in a few mioutes a splendid tea-service made its 
appearance. 

44 Do you know, doctor, I’ve some notion of being re- j 
numbered after I’m gone, and it has often struck me that 
if I were to leave what I have to build an hospital, or 
something of that sort in this part of the town, it 
wouldn’t be amiss"- 

44 A nobis ambition, sir, indeoJ. But, m I was ob¬ 
serving, the poor people 1 saw yesterday—such mise¬ 
ry ! such fortitude!’’ 

** Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, just the right 
sort, to put into—ahem !— Hillary'a Hospital. It don’t 
sound badly, does itf" 

44 Excellently welL l Bui the fact is"—I observed 
that he was becoming rather fidgetty, but I was re¬ 
solved not to be beaten from my point—“Fm going, 
in short, Mr. Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing 
could warrant but”- 

“ You’re going to beg, doctor, now a'nt you f' he in¬ 
terrupted briskly; “but the fact is, my maxim has long | 
been never to givo a farthing in charity that any one 
shall know of but two people: I, and the people I give 
to- That’s my notion of true charity; and besides, it 
saves one a vast deal of trouble. But if you really 
think—if it really is a deserving case—l might per- 

hape—Dr.-is so well known for hit charitable 

tarn—now a’nt this the way you begin upon all your 
great patients ?*' he continued, with on air of supreme 
complacency. I bowed, and smiled, humouring hit 
vanity, 44 Well, in such a case—hem! hem!—I might, 
once in a way, break upon my rule," and he transfer¬ 
red his left hand from his waistcoat to his breeches 
pocket, 44 so there’s a guinea for yon. But don’t on 
any account, name it to any one. Don’t, doctor. 1 
don’t want to be talked about; and we people that are 
known do get so many”- 

•* Bat, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor friends 
to whom your bounty is destined, the name of the 
generous”-— 

«Oh, ay! Do as yon please for the matter of that 
Who are they? What are they? Where do they 
live I I am a governor of-I trembled. 

M They live at present ia-Street; but I doubt, 

poor things, whether they can stay there much long¬ 
er, for their landlady is hecoming very clamorous”- 

“Yes, too frequently such is the case!" 

“Put I was going to tell you of these poor people. They 
ksvs not been married many years, and they married, ve¬ 


ry unfortunately"—Mr. Hillary, who had for some time 
been silling down on the sofa, here rose and 'Walked 
rather more quickly than he had been walking before 
— 44 contrary to ths wishes of their family, who have 
forsaken them, and don't know what their sufferings 
now are—how virtuoao—how patient they are! And 
they have got a child too, that will soon, I fear, be cry¬ 
ing for the bread it may not get” Mr. Hillary was 
evidently becoming disturbed. I saw that a little ef 
the colour had fled from about his upper lip, but he 
said nothing, ner did he seem disposed to interrupt me. 
44 1 am sure, by the way," I continued, as calmly aa I 
could, 44 that if I could prevail upon their family to see 
them, before it is too late, that explanations might"- 

44 What’s the name of your friends, sir f’ said Mr. 
Hillary, suddsnly stopping, and standing opposite to 
me, with his arms almost a-kimbo and his eyes look¬ 
ing keenly into mine. 

44 Elliott, sir"- 

44 1—1 thought as much, sir f' he replied, dashing 
the perspiration from his forehead; 44 1 knew what you 

were driving at! Q-n it, sir—1 see it all! You 

came here to insult me,—you did, sir!” His agitation 
increased. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Hillary; I assure you”- 

“No, sir! f won’t hear you, sir! I’ve heard enough, 
air! Too much, sir! You’ve said, euough, sir, to 

show me what sort of a man you ore, air! D-n it, 

sir—it’s too bad”- - 

44 You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” said I, calmly. 

44 No I don’t, sir, but you’ve cursedly mistaken me , 
sir. if you know those people, and choose to taka 

up their—to—to—patronise, do, sir, d-n it! if you 

like, and haven't any thing Jietter to do"— 

44 Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feelings”—— 

44 Hurt my feelings, sir ? What d’ye mean, sir f 
Every man hurts my feelings that inaults me, sir, and 
you have insulted me!” 

“How*, sir?” I inquired, sternly, in my turn.- 
44 Oblige me, sir by explaining these extraordinary ex¬ 
pressions!" • 

“ You know well enough! I see through it But 
if you—really, air—you’ve got a guinea of mine, air, 
in your pocket Consider it your fee for this visit; the 
i last I’ll trouble you to pay, sir!” he stuttered, almost 
unintelligible with fury. 

1 threw his guinea upon the floor, os if its touch 
were pollution. 44 Farewell, Mr. Hillary,” said I, de¬ 
liberately, drawing on my gloves. 44 May your death 
bed be aa calm and happy as that I have this day at¬ 
tended up stairs for the last time.” 

He looked at ms earnestly, as if staggered by the re¬ 
flections I had suggested, and turned very pale. I 
bowed haughtily, and retired. As I drove home, my 
heated fancy struck out a scheme for shaming or terri¬ 
fying the old monster I had quitted into something like 
pity or repentance, by attacking and exposing him in 
some newspaper; but by the next morning I perceived 
the many objections there were to such a course. I 
need hardly say that I did not communicate to the 
Elliotts the foci of my attempted intercession with Mr. 
Hillary. 

It was grievous to see the desperate but unavailing 
straggle made by both of them to retrieve their circum¬ 
stances, and provide against the expensive and trying 
time that was approaching. He was slaving at his 
account-books from morning to midnight, scarce allow¬ 
ing himself a few minutes for his meals; and she had 
become a mere fag to a fashionable milliner, undertak¬ 
ing all such work as could be done at her own resi¬ 
dence, often sitting up half the night, and yet earning 
the merest trifle. Then she had also to look after her 
husband and child, for they could not afford to keep a 
regular attendant Several articles of her husband’s 
dress and her own, and almost all that belonged u> the 
child, she oiih Washed at night with her own hands 1 
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As if these unfortunate people were not sufficiently 
afflicted already—«s if any additional ingredient in 
their cup of sorrow were requisite—symptoms of a 
more grievous calamity than had yet befallen poor 
£l)iotl, began to exhibit themselves in him. Hissevere 
and incessant application, by day and night, coupled 
with the perpetual agitation and excitement of his ner¬ 
vous system, began to tell upon his eyesight 1 found 
him, on one of my morning visits, labouring under 
great excitement; and on questioning him, 1 feared he 
had but too good reason for his alarm, as he described, 
with fearful distinctness, certain sensations and appear* 
»»ces which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after 
examining his eyes, the presence of incipient amaurosis 
in both eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains in the 
orbits—perpetual sparks and flashes oflight—peculiar 
haloes seen around the candle—dimness of sight—and 
several other symptoms, which I found, on inquiry, 
had been for some time in existence, but he had never 
thought of noticing them till they forced themselves 
upon his startled attention. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
and looking upwards, “ spare ray sight! Oh, spare my 
sight—or what will become of me ? Beggary seems 
ts be my lot—but blindness to be added !” He paused, 
and looked the image of despair. 

* Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. Elliott,” 
said I, after making several further inquiries, “ if I 
were to aay that there was no danger in your case. 
Unfortunately, there does exist ground for apprehend* 
ing that, unless you abstain, and in a great measure, 
from so severely taxing your eyesight at you have of 
late, you will run the risk of permanently injuring it.” 

“Oh, doctor! it is easy to talk,” he exclaimed, with 
involuntary bitterness, M of my ceasing to use and try 
my sight; but how am I to d* it? How am I to live ? 
—Tell me that ! Will money drop from the skies into 
my lap, or bread into the mouths of my wife and child ? 
What is to become of us ? Merciful God! and just at 
this time, too! My wife pregnant”—I thanked Ged 
she was not present!— M our last penny almost slipped 
from our hands—and I, who should be the stay and 
sopport of my family, becoming blind ! Oh, God— oh, 
Gad, what frightful crimes have I committed, to be 
punished thus? Would 1 had been transported or 
hanged,” he added suddenly, 44 when the old ruffian 
threw me into Newgate!—But”—he turned ghastly 
pale—“ if I were to die now, what good could it do?” 
At that moment the slow, heavy, wearied step of his 
wife was heard upon the stairs, and her entrance pnt 
an end to her husband’s exclamations. I entreated 
him to intermit, at least for a time, his attentions to 
hmsmsn, and prescribed some active remedies, and he 
promised to obey my instructions. Mrs. Elliott sat be¬ 
side me with a sad, exhausted air, which touched me 
almost to tears. Whet a situation—what a prospect 
waa hen ? How was she to prepare for her coming 
confinement? How procure the most ordinary com* 
ferto—the necessary attendance? Deprived as her 
hnebend and child must be for a time of her affec¬ 
tionate and vigilant attentions, what was to become of 
them ? Who supply her place? Her countenance 
too plainly showed that all these topics constantly agi¬ 
tated her mind. 

A day or two after this interview I brought them 
the intelligence I had seen in the newspapers, of Mrs. 
Hillary’s death, which I communicated to them vory 
carefully, fearful of the effect it might produce upon 
ifm. Elliott in her critical situation. She wept bitterly ; 
but the event had been too long expected by her to 
occasion sny violent exhibition of grief. As they lay 
awake that night in melancholy converse, it suddenly 
accnrred to Mrs. Elliott that the event which had just 
happened might afford them a last chance of regaining 
hsefct her*s affections, and they determined to seize the 
Wltiuuuity of appealing to his feelings when they were 


softened by his recent bereavement The next morn¬ 
ing the wretched couple set out on their dreary pilgri¬ 
mage to-Square—it bemgagreed that Elliottskould 

accompany her to within a door or two of her father’s 
house, and there await the issue of her visit. Wife 
fdoiv and trembling steps, having relinquished his aim, 
she approached the dreaded house, whose large win¬ 
dows were closed from the top to the bottom. The 
sight of them overcame her; and she paused for a mo¬ 
ment, holding by the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections 
crowded in a few seconds through her mind! Here, 
in this great mansion, was her living—her tyrannical 
—her mortally offended father ; here lay the remains 
of her froor good mother—whom she had fled from— 
whose last thoughts might perhaps have been about her 
persecuted daughter—and that daughter was now 
trembling like a guilty thing before the frowning 
portals of her widowed, and, it might be, inexorable 
father. She felt very faint, and beckoning hastily to 
her husband, he stepped forward to support her, and 
led her from the door. After slowly walking round 
the square, she returned,as before, to the gloomy man¬ 
sion of her father, ascended the steps, and, wilhashak 
ing hand, pulled the bell. 

“What do you want, young woman f inquired a 
servant from the area. 

“ 1 wish to see Joseph—is he at home?”—die re¬ 
plied, in so faint a voice, that the only word audible in 
the area was that of Joseph—the porter—who bed en¬ 
tered into her father’s service in that capacity two or 
three years before her marriage. In a few minutes 
Joseph made his appearance at the hall-door, which ha 
softly opened. 

“ Joseph!—Joseph! I'm very ill,” she m urmured, 
leaning against the door-post— 44 let me ait in year 
chair for a moment. 

" Lord have mercy on me—my young mistres s ?” 
exclaimed Joseph, casting a hurried look behind him, 
as if terrified at being seen in conversation with her— 
and then hastily stepping forward he caught her in his 
arms, for she had fainted. He placed her in his great 
covered chair, and called one or the female servants, 
who brought np with her, at his request, a glass of 
water—taking the stranger to be some relative or 
friend of the porter's. He forced a little into her month 
—the maid loosened her bonnet-string, and after a few 
minutes she uttered a deep sigh, and her coosciotuaioaa 
returned. 

■ Don't hnrry yourself, Miss— ma'am I mean” stam¬ 
mered the porter, in a low tone,—” You can stay horn 

little—I don't think any one's stirring but as servants 
—you see, ma'am, though I suppose you know—Bay 
poor mistress.”—-She shook her head and sobbsd. 

" Yes, Joseph, I know it!—Did she—did she—die 
easily r inquired Mm. Elliott, in a feint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered in a low tone, 'poor 
lady, she'd been so long ailing, that no doubt death 
wasn't any thing particular to her, like—and ao she 
went out at lastlike the snuff of a candle, at one might 
say—poor old soul:—we’d none of us—not my mauler 
even—heard the sound of her voice for montte, not to 
say yean even!" 

44 And my—my father—how does lie”—- 

•* Why he takes on about it, ma'am, certainl y ha t, 
you see, he’s been so long expecting of it !*' 

“ Do you think, Joseph,” aaid Mia. Elliott, harder 
able to make herself heard—” that—that my father 
would be very —very angry—if he knew I was h ere 
would he—se^ me?” 

“Lord, ma'am!” exclaimed the porter, alarm over¬ 
spreading his features—“ Ifs not possible ?—yen can*! 
think how stem he is! You should have heard what 
orders he gave us all abetat keeping you out of Hue 
bouse! I know 'tie a dreadful hard caw, maTam," he 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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continued, piping a tear from his eye, “ and many, and upon her knees upon the floor, where the party rap* 
many's the time we’ve all cried in fee kitchen about— ported her. She slowly clasped her hand* together 
hush!” he stopped, and looked towards the stairs ap- ; upon her bosom, and looked upwardfr-nhiM eye wa# 
preheneively — 44 never mind, ma’am—it’« nobody! tearless, and an awful expression settled upp# her mor 


But woQtyon come down and sit in the housekeeper's 
room? I'm sure the good old soul will rather like to 
*ee yeu—and then, you know, you can slip out of the 
nrea gate and be gone in no time!” 

44 No, Joseph,’* replied Mrs. Elliott, with a* much 
energy as. her weakness would admit of, “ I will wait 
outside the street-door, if you think there is any danger 
-4-while you go apd get this letter taken up stairs, and 
my I am waiting for an answer!” He took the letter, 
held it in his hand hesitatingly—nnd s hopk hi# 
head 

“ Oh, take it, good Joseph!” said Mnu £11## t, with 
m look that would have; softened a heart of stone—“ ft 
is only to ask for mourning for my mother! 1 Uav* no 
money to purchase any!” His eyes filled with tears. 

“ My poor dear young mistress 1” he fettered—hi* 
lip quivered, and he paused— 1 “ It’s mure than my place 
is worth—fiut—I’ll take it, nevertheless—that I will, 
come what will, ma’am! See if l don’t! You see 
ma’am," dropping hi# voice, and looking towards the 
•taircas#—“ it isn’t so much th# old gentleman* after 
neither—hut it’s—it’s—Miss Qubbley that I’m 
wftaid off It ft she, in my mmd. that heap him so 
<*uel h#rd against you! £h# has it #11 her own way 
Imre ? You should fee how she order# the servants 
n^puft nm\m—end k*s her eyes infe every thing that’s 
going ®n—J$at—l’U gp n#d take the letter any haw. end 
don’t von gp oqf of dam# unless yqu bear me cryr- 
paml’-r-pn the stairs!” S^he promised toaUend tq 
t^is hipt, s# did #lfo the female secant he left with 
k«t.and Joseph disappeared, The intontfon flf Miss 
Wiled the most painful end disheartening, 
thoughts fti the mind of Mm- Elliott, feasibly i t wee 
jww the design of this woman t° etrtka a grand blow 
—end force herself into the pfec# recently vacated by 
pour Mm- Hilfeiy I Mm ^Uiotf’e heart beat fes t* after 
hod waited for soma minute# in agpnftiog #o#iety 
-and suspense, as she heard fop footsteps pf Joseph 
hastily descending the stairs. 

“ whispered* Ifbm OUgerly 

•!%»’ 

44 1 caa’t get tp see master, me’# 1 ?’ though I’ve tried; 
I have indeed, ma’am, though I thought it would be 
Bdim Qubbley h& beep giving it me. fea’nm—fbesnyf 
it will coat me my place tp dare tp d# such an qucU- 
citrus t|iing ag#in^and I told her yqu ires below fopro* 
Bha’#m r and shp might see you—but «b® W her 
hpad, and said it wa$ of a piece with #U your shame¬ 
ful behaviqur tq your poqr, brokpp-baartpd fefoer-p*- 
eke did, ma7aqi w —Mrs. Elliott began to spb bitterly— 
** sm4 she wouldn’t on any aceoqpt whatsoever have 
hlfe shocked at speh # sad life# ## this—#nd that she 
lqaows it wpirid be po use yqqr ppm mg”—hi# voice 
quivered—" and she says, as how’’—he could hprdly 
go on —>' you shppld thought of alj thfe long ago 
—^and th#t only a mpnth ago #be be#rd paster say it 
was all your own fault if you comp to ruin—and as 
you’d made your bed you piist lip <p 4—her very 
words, ma’am, b#t she sent yc^i a couple of guineas, 
ma’am, on condition that you don’t op ne account 
trouble master agai#—and—#ud”—be Continued, his 
tears overflowing— 44 Eve bepn sp bold as to make it 
thriep, ma’am—and f Jtope it’s p? offence, pw'om, ray 
being but # servant,” tryipg to fore# spmetbipg wrap¬ 
ped up in paper into the hand of Mr 8 * £Uif?Jt. who had 
listened motionless and ip dead siJepce p aljl b# h°d 
beensayjpg. 

^ Joseph r’—at length she exclaimed, ip # vary 
low but distincl and solemn tope, p£r#tchi#g out h#r 
hands— 44 if ypu do not wish tq aeq mp die—help me, 
Belp ne-^to ipy knees!” Apd w/fe bft assi#ta#p#, 
mxM'that of the female Servant, she sunk gently down 


tioolesa features. Joseph, involuntary foil upon bis 
knees beside her, shaking like on aspen leak—his eye* 
tired instinctively upon hers—and the sobs of several 
of the servants, who had stolen silently to the top of 
the kitchen stairs, to gaze at this strange scene, were 
the only sounds that were audible. After having re¬ 
mained, in this position for several minutes, she rose 
ftom her knees slowly and in silence. 

When wiU my mother be buried ?” she presently 
inquired. 

“Neat Sunday,” whispered Joseph, “at two o’clock.” 

44 Where?” 

44 At St. ——’e ma’am.” 

44 farewell, Joseph! You have been vary kind,” 

I said she, rising, #nd moving slowly tp fee vfoor- 

44 Won’t you let me get you a lit tie of sogmlhityg 
wan#* ma’am ? You do ipok so bad, ma’am—«o pale 
—and I’ll fetch it from do a n stair* in, half # wiftufe*” 

44 New Joseph—1 am better l—and Mr- Elliott i# 
Waiting for me at th# outside.” 

44 Poor gentleman!” sobbed Joseph, turning hi# h#%4 
aside, that he might dash a tear from his eye. $ 1 # 
strove again to fore# into h#r hand the paper co nt ai ning 
fe# ferae guineas, bud she refused. 

“No, Joseph—i am very destitute, but yet—Provi¬ 
dence will not 1 st m* starve. I cannot fok# it foam 
yeu; hero I will not!” 

With feis th# door was opened; and wife a fame® 
step than she had entered the bouse she quitted ft* 
Her husband, who was standing anxiously #t ope or 
two dQprs- distance, rushed up to her* and wife #tta* 
mulois #ad agitated tone and gestures inquired feft 
resolt of her application, and placing fijs arm atUHft^ 
hs«-rfoye he fell hew heavily she leaned #g#in#t him 
—gently food her towards home. He listened with fe* 
cslton ros of despair to her narrative of wbqt )iad takefl 
place* v Then there is no hop# for q* ?riw## ” he 
muttered through his halficfosed li/». 

“ But there is hope, dearest, with Him who fevifoe 
the Weary apd heavy laden—who seem* fo b#VO 
withdraw from qs, but has not fqrsaken u#,’! replied 
his tenderly, and wife unwonted ch#effelpe#s fe 
her manner — 44 1 feel^I know—he toll# me 4 f 
\yiil net sufter up to sink in fee deep wat##B! 
he#rd my pray er, Henry, be will #ps#rer ft, wfoely 
and well! hsi qa barton home, dearest. Quf Uul# 
%qry will be tmessy, and trouble Mto—W* 
liott listened to her inmnody silence* His darkening 
ffUfersa tpld of fee peace and resignation Heaven 
hod ifeed into fee troubled bosom of his wife, fiut fee 
truly betokened fee gjoom and despair within, 
suspected tbai his wif#;s peasqn was yieWfttg fo the 
longtoUUftn«sd assaults of sorrow; and fepugktf of h#f 
epproaifeing sufferings with an invotonlaqr feudder, 
arid sickened as he entered fee scene of feqifr- his 
wrefoltod lodging?* Ebo Clasped their smiling chilft 
wife cheerful affection tp her bosom; he kissed him-**- 
but coldly—absent Ly—#s it were m 0 £h#aiqsd)y- 
Placing uppn hie forehead the silk shaft# wbiph mg 
wife hod sept tp him, at my request, fee ftay befep#. 
as well to relieve his eygs, as to conceal fenif feoubfoft 
e#pr#m i( Vli he leaned against the t#bfe at which he 
took hi# feet, ##d thought wife perfect horror upon 
their cifcum&tonces. 

3caric# £20 #ow remained of the wife whwfe ' 
they wor# marrfed ,* hfe wife’s little earnings were to 
be of pours# fer a while suspended ? he wa# probfeheft 
at th# peril of blinftoesf, from fee nifty specie# qf 
etaplpytpeot he coujd ohtohf * fee feft f#y of ItoPf 
concerning Hftlary’s i#<s#nciliatiori was ##ftngj#i#M» 
aqd a|l feja, when feeir eppensps ware fe# #*# of 
being doubled or trebled—when illness—or death— 
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It wu well for Mr*. Elliott that her hiuband had 
placed that shade upon hia forehead! 

During hia absence the next morning at the Oph¬ 
thalmic Infirmary, whither, at my deaire, he went 

twice a week, to receive the advice of Mr.--, the 

eminent oculist, I called and seixed the opportunity of 
placing in Mrs. Elliott's hands, with unspeakable 
satisfaction, the sum of £40, which my good wife had 
chiefly collected among her friends; and as Mrs. El¬ 
liott read, er rather attempted to read, for her eyes were 
filled with tears, the affectionate note written to her 
by roy wife, who begged that she would send her little 
boy to our house till she should have recovered from 
her confinement, she clasped her hands together, and 
exclaimed—** Has not God heard my prayers!—Dear¬ 
est doctor! Heaven will reward yeu! What news 
for my poor heart-broken husband when he returns 
home from the Infirmary—weary and disheartened! 

“And now, doctor, shall I confide to you a plan I 
have formed ?” said Mrs. Elliott, looking earnestly at 
me—“ Don’t try to persuade me against putting it 
into practice; for my mind is made up, and nothing 
can turn me from my purpose.” I looked at he» with 
surprise. ** You know we have but this one room and 
the little closet—for what else is it ?—where we sleep; 
and where must my husband and child be when 1 am 
confined f Besides, we cannot, even with all your 
kindness tons, afford tojiave proper*—the moot ordina¬ 
ry attendance.” She "pa u#ed — 1 listened anxiously. 

« So—I’ve been thinking—could you not,”-she 

hesitated, struggling with violent emotion—** could 
not you get me admitted”—her voice trembled—“into 
the Lying-in Hospital I shook my head, unable at 
the moment to find utterance. 

"ft has cost me a ftruggle—Providence seen*, 
however, te have led me to the thought! I shall 
there be no expense to my husband ; and shall have, 

I understand, excellent attendance.” 

“ My poor dear madam,” I faltered, “ you most 
forgive me—but I cannot bear to think of it” In 
spite of my struggles, the swelling tears at length 
hunt from my laden eyes. She buried her face in 
her handkerchief, end wept bitterly. “ My husband 
can hear of me every day, and with God’s blessing 
upon us, perhaps in a month’s time we may both meet 
in better health and spirits. And if— if— if it would 

not inconvenience Mrs.-or yourself, to let my little 

Henry”— she could get no further, end burst again 
into a fit of passionate weeping. I promised her, in 
aiwwer to her reiterated entreaties, sfler many re¬ 
monstrances, that I would immediately take steps to 
insure her an admission into the Lying-in Hospital at 
any moment she might require it. V . 

** But, ipy dear madam—your husband—Mr. Elliott 
—depend upon it, he will never hear of all this—he 
will never permit it—I feel perfectly certain." 

- Ah, doctor—I know he would not; but he shall 
net know any thing about ray intentions till I am safely 
lodged in the—the hespital. I intend to leave without 
his knowing where I am gone, some day this week— 
for I feel satisfied”—she paused and trembled—“when 
he returns from the Infirmary on Friday he will find 
n letter from me, telling him all my little scheme, and 
may God incline him to forgive me for what 1 am 
doing. I know ha loves roe, however, too fondly to 
make me unhappy!” 

The next morning, my wife accompanied me to 
their lodgings, for the purpose of taking home with 
her little Elliott. A sad scene it was—bat Elliott, 
whom his wife had easily satisfied of the prudence of 
thus disposing of the child during the period of her 
confinement, bore it manfully. He carried the child 
down to my carriage, and resigned him into the hands 
ef my wife and servant, after many fond caresses, with 
gn air of melancholy resolution; promising to call 
daily and spy him l*hilf on his visit to my house. I 


strove to console him under this temporary asparaiioa. 
from his child, and to impress upon him die neceaufy 
of absolute quiet and repose, in order to give due 
effect to the very active treatment under which he 
had been placed for the complaint in hia eyes; this t 
did in order to prepare him for the second stroke, 
meditated to be inflicted upon him on tho ensuing 
Friday by his wife, end to reconcile him, by antici¬ 
pation, as it were, to their brief separation. When 
once the decisive step had been taken, I felt satisfied 
mat he would speedily eee the propriety of it 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs. Elliott, daring the 
interval between this day and the Friday appointed 
for her entrance into the Lying-in Hospital; sustained 
her spirits. Her manner increased in tendernam to¬ 
wards her husband, who evinced a corresponding 
energy of sympathy towards her.—His anxieties had 
been to a considerable extent allayed by the seasonable, 
addition to his funds already spoken ef; but he ex¬ 
pressed an occasional surprise at the absence of any 
preparations for the event which both of them believed 
to be so near at hand. 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour after her 
husband had set out for the Ophthalmic Infirmary as 
usual, a hackney-coach drew up at the door of his lodg¬ 
ings, with a female attendant, sent by my directions 
from the Lying-in Hospital. I also made my appear¬ 
ance within a few minutes of the arrival of the coach t 
and poor Mia. Elliott, after having carefully arranged 
and disposed of the few articles of her own apparel 
which she intended to leave behind her, and given 
the roost anxious and repeated instructions to the wo¬ 
man of the house to be attentive to Mr. Elliott in has 
absence—eat down, and shed many team, as she laid 
upon the table a letter, carefully sealed, and addresse d 
to her husband, containing the information of her de¬ 
parture and destination. When hqr agitation had 
somewhat subsided, she left the room—perhaps, ska 
felt, for eve r— entered (be coach, and was soon safely 
lodged in the Lying-in Hospital. 

The letter to her husband was as follows—for tho 
melancholy events which will presently be narrated* 
brought this, with other documents, into my possession. 

“ Mr Sweet Love— The hour of my agony m ap¬ 
proaching ; and Providence has pointed out to me a 
place of refuge. 1 cannot, dearest Hemy, I caanot 
think of adding to your sufferings by the sight of mine! 
When all is over—as I trust it will be soon, sod hap¬ 
pily—then we shall be re-united, and God giant us 
happier days! Oh, do not be grieved or angry, Henry, 
at the step I am taking. 1 have dona it for the heal— 

it will be for the best, depend upon it Dr.-will 

tell you how skilfully and kindly they treat their 
patients at the Lying-in Hospital, to which I am going. 
Oh! Henry! you are the delight of my aoul ! The 
more grief and bitterness we have seen together, surely 
the more we love one another. Oft, kow I love yea ! 
How I prayed in the night while you, dearest, were 
sleeping—that the Almighty would bleas you and our 
little Henry, be merciful to me , for your sakea, nod 
bring us all together again! I shall pray for you, my 
love—my own love! every hour that wa art away! 
Bear bp a little longer, Harry! God baa not deserted 
us—he will not-—he cannot, if we do not desert him. 
I leave you, dearest, my Bible and prayerbook—eft, 
do road them! Kim my little Harry, in my name, every 

day. How kind are Dr. — , and Mm. --! Go 

out and enjoy the fresh air, and do not sit fretting at 
home, love, nor try your eyes with reading or writing 
till I come back. 1 1 can hardly lay by my pan, but the 
coach is eoobq for me, and I must tear mysalf away. 
Farewell, then, my dear, dear, darling Hpyuy; hot 
only for a little while. Your doating wife, Maet. 

”P&—The socks I have been knitting for Hatiy 
am in the drawer near the window, Yen had better 
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tike them to Dr.-’■ to-morrow, as I forgot to nod 

them with Harry in the bustle of his going, and he 

will went them. Dr.-says you can come aid 

see me every day before I am taken ill. Do come.” 

I called in the evening—according to the promise 
I had made to Mrs. Elliott—on her husband, to see 
how he bore the discovery of his wife's sudden de¬ 
parture. 

“ How is Mr. Elliott ?” I inquired of tbe woman of 
the house, who opened the door. * Is he at home ?” 

“ Why, yes—but he's in a sad way, sir, indeed, 
about Mrs. Elliott's going. He’s eaten nothing all 
day.” * 

He was sitting at a table when 1 entered, with a 
solitary candle, and Mrs. Elliott's letter lying open be¬ 
fore him. 

“ Oh! doctor, is not this worse than death f* he ex¬ 
claimed. M Am I not left alone to be the prey of Sa¬ 
tan r 

“ Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate your feelings! 
Learn the lesson your incomparable wife has taught 
you—patience and resignation.” 

M It is a heavenly lesson. But can a fiend learn 
it f' he replied vehemently, in a tone and with an air 
that quite startled me. M Here I am left alone by 
God and man to be the sport of devils, and I am ! 
What curse is there that has not fallen, or is falling 
'Upon me? I feel assured,” he continued, gloomily, 
“that my Mary is taken from me for ever. Oh, do 
not tell me otherwise. I feel—I know it! I have 
brought ruin upon her! I have brought her to beg¬ 
gary by an insane, a wicked attachment! The curses 
of disobedience to parents are upon both of us! Yet 
our misery might have touched any heart except that 
6t her fiendish father. Ah! he buries her mother to¬ 
morrow! To-morrow, then, I will be there! The 
earth shall not fall upon her before he looks upon me! 
How I will make the old man shake beside the grave 
he must soon drop into!” He drew a long breath.— 
“ Let him curse me—curse her—curse us both—curse 
our child! Then and there—” 

“ The curie cautelesi iholl not come,” I interrupted. 

“Ay, causeless! That’s the thing! Causeless!” 
He paused. “ Forgive me,” he added, after a heavy 
sigh, resuming his usual manner; “ doctor, I’ve been 
raving, and can you wonder at it T Poor Mary's letter 
(there it is) has almost killed me! 1 have been to the 
place where she is, but I dared not go in to see her. 
Oh, doctor! will she be taken care of V* asked he, 
suddenly seizing my hand with convulsive energy. 

“ The greatest care will be taken of her—the great¬ 
est skill in London will be instantly at her command, 
in case of the slightest necessity for it—as well as 
every possible comfort and convenience that her situa¬ 
tion can require. If it can be any consolation to yon, 
I assure you I intend visiting her myself every day.” 
—And by these means, I at length succeeded in re¬ 
storing something like calmness to him. The excite- 
1 ment occasioned by his unexpected discovery of his 
wife's absence, and its touching reason, had been ag¬ 
gravated by the unfavourable opinion concerning his 
sight, which had been that morning expressed—alas, 
I feared but too jostly—by the able and experienced 
oculist under whose care he was. He had in much 
alarm heard Mr.- ask him several questions re¬ 

specting peculiar and secret symptoms and sensations 
about his eyes, which he was forced to answer in the 
affirmative ; and the alarming effect of these inquiries 

was not dissipated by the cautious replies of Mr.- 

to his questions as to the chances of his ultimate re¬ 
covery. I assured him that nothing on earth could 
■o effectually serve him as the cultivation of calm 
and composed habits of mind; for that the affection of 
his eyes depended almost entirely upen the condition 
•f his nervous system. I got him to promise me that 
a 2 


he would abandon his wild and useless purpose of 
attending the funeral of Mrs. Hillary—said I would 
call upon him, accompanied by his little son, about 
noon the next day, and also bring him tidings con¬ 
cerning Mrs. Elliott 

I was as good as my word; but not he. The wo¬ 
man of the house told me that he had left home about 
twelve o'clock, and did not say when he would re¬ 
turn. He had gone to St-'s church, as I after¬ 

wards learned from him. He watched the funeral 
procession into the church, and placed himself in a 
pew which commanded a near view of that occupied 
by the chief mourner, Mr. Hillary; who, however, 
never once raised his head from the handkerchief in 
which his countenance was buried. When the body 
was borne to the grave, Elliott followed, and took his 
place beside the grave, as near Mr. Hillary as the at¬ 
tendants and the crowd would admit of. He several 
limes formed the determination te interrupt the service 
by a solemn and public appeal to Hillary on the sub¬ 
ject of his deserted daughter—but his tongue failed 
him, his feelings overpowered him ; and he staggered 
from where he stood to an adjoining tombstone, which 
he leaned against till the brief and solemn scene was 
concluded, and the mourners began to return. Once 
more with desperate purpose he approached the pro¬ 
cession, and came up to Mr. Hillary just as he was 
being assisted into the coach. 

“ Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping Mr. 
Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man seemed pa¬ 
ralyzed for a moment, and stared at him as if he did 
not know the strange intruder. “ My name is Elliott, 
sir—your forsaken daughter is my heart-broken— 
starving wife! Do you relent, sir I” 

Elliott!—Keep him away—keep him away for 
God’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his face full of 
disgust and horror; and tbe attendants violently drag¬ 
ged the intruder from the place where he was stand¬ 
ing, and kept him at a distance, till the coach contain- 
ing Mr. Hillary had driven off. Elliott then returned 
home, which he reached about an hour after I had 
called. He paid me a visit in the evening, and I was 
glad to see him so much calmer than I had expected. 
He apologised with much earnestness for his breech 
of faith. He said he had found it impossible to resist 
the impulse which led him, in spite of all he had said 
over night, to attend the funeral; for he had persuaded 
himself of the more than possibility that his sudden 
and startling appearance at so solemn a moment, might 
effect an alteration in Mr. Hillary's feelings towards 
him. He gave me a full account of what had 
happened, and assured me with a melancholy air that 
he had now satisfied himself—that he had nothing to 
hope for further—nothing to disturb him—and he 
would attend to ray injunctions and those of his surgi¬ 
cal adviser at tbe infirmary. He told me that he had 
seen Mrs. Elliott about an hour before, and had left 
her in comparatively good spirits—but the people of 
the hospital had told him that her confiaement was 
hourly expected. 

“ I wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly— 0 what 
effect her death would have upon Mr. Hillary?— 
Would he cast off her children, as be has cast her offf 
Would his hatred follow her into the grave ?•—Now. 
what should you say, doctor f” 

The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, with 
which this very grave question was put, not a little 
surprised me. “ Why, he must be obdurate indeed if 
such were to be the case,” I answered. “I am in 
hopes, however, that in spite of all that has happened, 
he will ere long be brought to a sense of his guilt and 
cruelty, in so lenfc defying the dictates of conscience— 
the voice of nature. When he finds himself alone —” 

Elliott shook his head. 

“ It must be a thundering blow, doctor, that would 
make his iron heart feel—and—that blow,” he sighed 
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“may come much sooner, it may be—” he shuddered, 
and looked at me with a wild air of apprehension. 

•Let us hope for the best, however, Mr. Elliott !— 
Rely upon it, the present calmness of your inestimable i 
wife affords grounds for the happiest expectations con- j 
cening the approaching”— 

•Ah! I hope you may not be mistaken! Her 
farmer accouchement was a long and dangerous one.” 

• Perhaps the very reason why her present may be 
aa easy one!” He looked at me mournfully. 

• And suppose it be so—what a home has the poor 
mature to return to after her suffering! is not that 
a dreary prospect C* 

h was growing late. how f ever, and prcsonlly taking 
am affectionate leave of his son, who had been sitting 
all the while on his knee, overpowered w'ilh drowsi- 
Dwe, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday, about mid¬ 
night ; and after a somewhat severe and protracted la¬ 
bour, was delivered on Monday evening of a child 
that died a few minutes after its birth. Having di¬ 
rected the people at the hospital to summon me ns 
soon ae Mrs. Elliott was taken ill, I was in attendance | 
upon her within an hour after her illness had com-1 
menced. I sent a messenger on Monday morning to 
Mr. Elliott, according to the promise I had given him 
iinrncdiately to send him the earliest information, with 
am entreaty that he would remain at home all day, to j 
be in readiness to receive a visit from me. He came j 
derwn, however, to the hospital almost immediately af- j 
ler receiving my message; and walked to and fro be¬ 
fore the institution, making anxious inquiries every 
fen minutes or quarter of an hour how his w ife w ent 
on, and received ready and often encouraging an- 
»wers. When I quitted her for the night, about an 
boor after her delivery, leaving her much exhausted, 
bat, as I too confidently supjxeted, out of danger, I 
earnestly entreated Mr. Elliott, who continued before 
the gates of the hospital, in a suite of the highest ex-1 
eizeraent, to return home—but in vain ; and 1 left him ' 
with expressions of severe displeasure, assuring him 
that his conduct was absurd and useless—nay, erirai* 
naity dangerous to himself “ What will become of 
your sight, Mr. Elliott—pray, think of that!- —if you 
will persist in working yourself up to this dreadful 
pilch of nervous excitement? I do assure you that you 
we doing yourself every hofir mischief which—which 
it may require months, if not years, to remedy—and 
as it kind to her you love—to those whom you ought 
to ccvwult—whose interests are dependent upon your- j 
self—thus to throw away the chances of recovery?— 
Ptay* Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and return 
hone!* He made no reply, but wept, and I left, 
hoping that what I had said would soon produce the 
desired effect. ( 

About four o’clock in the morning, I was awoke by 
m violent ringing at the bell and knocking at the door; 
srcxY on hastily looking out of the bed-room window, 
beheld Mr. Elliott 

•What is the matter, there V* I inquired. “Is it 
you, Mr. Elliott ?” 

• Oh, doctor, doctor—for God’s sake, come!—My 
wife, my wife! She’s dying. They have told me so! 
Come, doctor, oh, come !” 

Though I had been exceedingly fatigued with the 
labours of the preceding day, this startling sum- 
-raear soon dissipated my drowsiness, and in lees than 
Cue minutes 1 warn by his side. We ran almost all 
tfcr way to the nearest coach-stand ; and on reaching 
ftm hospital. found that there existed but too much 
ground for qpprehension; for about two o’clock very 
ahraing symptoms of profuse haemorrhage made their 
appearance; and when I reached the bed-aide, a little 
after four o’clock, 1 raw, in common with the expo- 
naaesd resident accoucheur, who was also present, 
haihsc life was indeed trembling in the balance.— 


While I sat witching, with feelings of melancholy 
interest and alarm, her snowy, inanimate countenance, 
a tap on my shoulder, from one of the female attend¬ 
ants attracted my eye to the door, where the chief 
matron of the establishment was standing. She beck¬ 
oned me out of the room, and I stepped out after her. 

44 The husband of this poor lady,” said Mb. u 
“ is in a dreadful state, doctor, in the street The 
porter has sent .up word that he fears the gentleman is 
going road, and will be attempting to break open (he 
gates—that he insists upon being shown at once into 
his wife’s room, or at least within the house ! Pray 
oblige me, doctor, by going down and trying to pacify 
him! This will never do, you know—the other pa¬ 
tients”—I hastened down stairs, and stepped quickly 
across the yard. My heart yearned towards the poor, 
distracted being who stood outside the iron gates, 
with his arms stretched towards me throogh the ham, 

“ Oh say, is she alive ? Is she alive f” he cried* 
with a lamentable voice. 

*' She is, Mr. Elliott—but really—” 

• Oh, is she alive ? Are you telling ma truly ? Is 
she indeed alive? 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t ceaaa to 
make such a dreadful disturbance, your voice may 
reach her ear—and that would be instant death—in¬ 
deed it would.” 

“ 1 will! 1 will—but is she indeed alive ? Don't 

deceive me!” 

“ This is the way he’s been going on all night,” 
whispered the watchman, who had just stepped up. 

“ Mr. Elliott, 1 tell you truly, in the name of God. 
your wife is living—and I have not given up hope of 
recovery.” 

“ Oh, Mary! Mary! Mary ! Oh, come to me, Mary! 
You said that you would come to me.” 

“ Hadn't 1 better take him away, sir? said the watch¬ 
man. “ The porter says he’ll be wakening all the 
women in the hospital—shall I ?” 

44 Let me stay—let me stay ! Ill • give you all I 
have in the world! I’ll give you forty pounds—I 
will, I will,”—cried the unfortunate husband, clinging 
to tlie bars, and looking imploringly at me. 

41 Do not touch him, sir,” said I to the watchman. 

“ Thank you! God bless you”—gasped the wretch¬ 
ed sufferer, extending his hands towards mine, and 
wringing them convulsively; then turning to the watch¬ 
man, be added in a lower tone, the moat piteous I bad 
ever heard—“ Don’t take me away! My wifoia here ; 
she’s dying—I can't go away—but I’ll not make any 
more noise !—Hush ! hush ? thare is soma one coming!” 
—A person approached from within the building, and 
whispering a few hurried woods in my ear, retired. 
44 Mr. Elliott, shake hands with me,” said I; 14 Mrs. El¬ 
liott is reviving ! I told yon 1 had hope!—The ac¬ 
coucheur has this instant sent me word that he thinks 
the case is taking q favourable turn.”—Ha sunk down 
suddenly en his knees in silence; then grasped my 
hands through the ban, sad shook them convulsively. 
In the fervour of his frantic feelings, ha turned to Ilia 
watchman, grasped his hands, and shook them. 

14 Hush! hush!”— ho gaaped —“ Don’t speak! It 
will disturb her! A single sound may kill — Ah”— 
he looked with agonised apprehension at the mad- 
eaach which at that moment dallied rapidly and fond¬ 
ly by. At length he became ao much calmer, that af¬ 
ter pledging myself to return shortly, especially if any 
unfavourable change should take place, I withdrew 
and repaired to the chamber where lqy the poor nm 
conscious creature—the mljjeot of her husband's wiM 
and dreadful anxieties. I found that I had not bean 
misinformed; and though Mrs. Elliott lay in the moat 
precarious situation peoable^-wilh no sign-of life xa 
her paHid countenance, and no palm dtecomibfo at 
her wrist, we had reason for believing that a forour%- 
bfo change bad taken place. Alter imnainigg 
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liour,flaring, 

mhilfeeta teemed tofaep,d dnpartujca, *«d 

emureyad ite.d*%k$fal ioteUigeoc* to foe poor suffer- 
«r without, that hfe hope* .werb justified by the situa- 
tte it whfahJ W l©4 myxweet patent I apaceed- 
«d in persuading him to accompany me home, and re- 
atorfeg him to .f litde composure -* hnMhe instant that 
hi ted swallowed a hasty cup of cgjfee, without wuit- 
lag nm fo gee jus little hoy, who woe beiug dressed, 
m tome dawn as usual to breakfast, he led the house 
and mturood to the hospital, where 1 found him, as 
before on driving up about twelve o'clock* but walk-, 
iag oalmly to and fra before the gates. What anguiwh 
was written m his features! But a smile passed over 
them—a joyful air, as he told me, before I could quit 
say carriage, that aft was still going on well. It was 
an, 1 appertained ; and on .returning from the hospital, 
1 almost fesced him into my carriage. and drove off 
to his lodging*, where 4 stayed till he had got into bed, 
aid had solemnly promised me to remain there till 1 
-called te the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott oontiawed in the most 
oatfeal circumstances; during winch her husband 
mas ahaost every taw at the hospital, and at length 
ea awaited- ewy one with his anxious and incessant 
inquiries, that ttey would hardly give him civil an- 
tenn any longer. Had 1 out twice bled him with my 
omtetod, and myself administered to him soothing 
and lowering medicines, he would certainly, \ think, 
have gone raving mad. On the fifth day Mm. EUUolt 
IPs prp o ew p ced out of danger, hut continued, of 
CQ«nm, in a very exhausted state. Her first inquiries 
mam ahout her hushaifa, then her little Henry ; and 
cm receiving a satisfactory answer, a sweet and sad 
made Mole over her features, and hejr feeble fingers 
gently compressed mine. Before I quitted her, she 
aeked whettar her husband might be permitted to see 
ham^d of comae answered In the negative. A tear 
atatedemn her cheek, hut she did not attempt to utter 
asyhahfe. 

7he p os sum of profes sion al engagements did am 
admit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than oace or 
avion daring foe &m week. 4 frequently hsaid of 
bim, however, at the hospital, where he called cen- 
mswdy three times a day, hut,ted net yet been per- 
m im ed Joses Mrs. EUiptt. wta was cunsidesad, and in 
mj opium iaafiy# tomaeal te the eyeuemant of snob 
am interview. 

The .dreaded mm fo which ta had spot the lam 
fortnight, was calculated to produce the meet fetal ef¬ 
fects «pn hisaymighlr^sf which, indeed, he asemed 
himself bat jteuoeasoieps, for every symptom of which 
he had campfeined was meat fearfully aggravated, 
feeeeiteafesi, leouid uot prevoil upon hinhr-ai least, 
he mid* for Abe pupMp emuinue his siahs tpate 
tyoifofenmqr- He mid, with a mefanchply air, (tat 
4e (had too magy,oud very .difitesat matters to attend 
to p-mad esnstpeatpoae./or tta psesem, nil aueaiieos 
" %» his-owp somplainto Aim the ted many ether sub¬ 
jects of anxiety than his own ailments! .Supposing 
hie pear mm ip be restored to hum wen ioamode- 
aato^fegrae *f sir*r*fo #M«mnvalemanoeT^what.piaw 
pert umabafose teeste Whummm ef .obniimng* 
IMitaed t Wtet ehMtoe wes there ef her insso- 
rable old father changing his faU purpose U-Wu she 
them to tote the eosee ef her etaisi) amatol auffer- 
m mkf to -perish hefora his #eye—cf mantt-nad- 
her father wallowing in wealth ?—the •tbetmht mm 
torribte i^BUfett eat at hmas, ; alone,-fetnte^ ef these 
tiring*, and staddered; Jteqtiittta this home and mm 
dwtedi throuib ate-stoseW <withvaeaauep.and Wight- 
ed htnrt H * mmukreth rfnoad for teste, eayfegr, 
tstawfefef Uf Anwasfe Atehite day of derimafs is 
seadytoAfe-tete/ 


-Friday, This morning my wife piled, to toy sug¬ 
gestion, to see Mrs- fiUioit, accompanied by hqr lfufa 
boy, whom I perceived /foe was pining to see. I 
thought they might most without affording ground far 
uneasiness as to the result. 

“ My little Henry !” exclaimed a soft voice m my 
Wife end child were silently ushered into the room 
w here lay Mrs. Elliott, wasted almost to a shadow* 
her face and hands,—said my wifc?r-white as the li¬ 
ly “ Come, love—kits me !” she faintly murqmrad ; 
and my wife brought the child to the bed-aide, end 
lifting him upon her knee, inclined his face towards hie 
mother. She feebly placed her arm around faa.ueck* 
and pressed him to her bosom. 

“ Let me see his face!” she whispered, removing his 
arm. 


She gazed tenderly at him fqr some minuLea: the 
child looking first at her and then at my wife with 
mingled fear and surprise. < , 

“ Mm like hi* footer .'” she mprraured—rkiss ypo 
again, love !— Don’t be afraid of your poor mother, Ifer- 
ry 1 M Her ryes filled with tears. “ Am 1 sopfterad t" 
said she to my wife who stammered yen and bPiu op# 
breath. 

“ Has he been a good boy 1” 

“ Very—very”—replied my wife, turning aside her 
head, unable for a moment to look either mother or 
son in the face. Mrs. Elliott perceived my wife’e 
emotion^ and her chill fingers gently grasped her 
hand. 

“ JDoas he say his prayers!—.you’v© not forgotten 
tkaL Harry T’ 

“ The child, whose little breast was beginning to 
heave, shook his head, and lisped a fei»»tr-r“ jNo, ms us- 
ua !” 


¥ Qod bless thee, say darling!” exclaimed ,hin mo¬ 
ther, in a low tone, closing her eyes—“ He will not dp- 

sort .thaei—nor ihy parents!-.- lie feed* the young jpir 

uses i fiktw they cry C* Bhe paused, and the Jews to©to* 
hied tteough her almost transparent ayefida My 
Wtev wta ted with Uie utmost difficulty Mat rained, 
her fetehngs, leaned over the poor sufierer, pressed bar 
lips to her forehead, and gently taking the child with 
her, stepped hastily hum the room. As toon as they 
had got iptotta matron’s parlour, where my wife .apt 
down far a few moments, her liufe companion burnt 
into tofu* nod cried as- if his heart would break. Tta 
matrpa toted to pacify him, but in vain. taPfo 
ma!amf".said she to my wife, ** he did not epy in thfe 
way before bis mother t—Dr. -r— and Me- -m*r- tafo 
say that she must not be agitated in any way, or thpy 
wftl not answer for the cuusequencee.”-rr*At this.mn- 
moot I made my appearance, having called, in pass¬ 
ing, to pay A visit Ip Mrs. Elliott; but hearing hum 
much her late interview bad uvercome her, K loft, to? 
hfag W wife and little £Ufelir-T*lill jfobbi^gnrndte 
m©,pnd pnuaised tp fook in, if possible, .fe foe tototo 
mg. 1 did so, accordingly; and found her teftfifjff 
none.foe>nror*e ^ foe eroetipa occasioned by.her first 

iiUervfejr wifo hnrnhiW, since her illness, ^ta,an- 
ptoStod hmaelf .vnrygtataful to me for the«are whftfo 
she said we had evidently taken of him—“nad«hnto 
liknfaa grows to hfopour father ."’r-rahe added. * Oh, 
(factor when my 4 #see AifntnrrDa. dqar^dootor fet rw 
totekitffatetatfer#moment! Ofahowjfaqg,iotoe 
him! I will not be agitated ! It wftfdPtUe m 
good than nil the aaedteine in, fa is taihfa^.” 

la ,afew tei«. tea©, wdaar ,i mnfeto^ ^nnto 

yOO”rr-TT^ 

“ Why not totoarrow ?n-rf|lv <if ynukftoW.lta <BPPd 
foafone fapk of -his would do.me-rfoe jfa|a T npt>iook 
UXr ata.teiuinadnuddmdy. 

“ Harr-te look* ceruiofa nafoerhamaate «m 
impute; tatiAOfoeraifpactetafe'-r-n*- 

“ Promise me—let me see for myself; oh. bring him 
whhyim! W rW ^ opi ml 1 cQ|dd toAtaar to ima btaJ i ea * 
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bat in your presence do, deer doctor! promiee!—1| 
■Kail sleep e© sweetly to-night if you will.” 

Her looks—her tender murmuring voice overcame 
me; end I promised to bring Mr. Elliott with me some 
tjiM on the morrow. I bode her good-night. 

M Remember, doctor!” she whispered ss I rose to go. 
• I will !” said I, and qoitted the room, already al¬ 
most repenting of the rash promise I had made. But 
who could have resisted her f 
Sweet soul! what was to become of thee f Bred up 
in the lap of luxury, and accustomed to have every 
wish gratified—every want anticipated—what kind 
of scene awaited thee on returning to thy humble lodg- 


44 Where hopeless Anguish pours her groan. 

And lonely Want retired to die ?” 

For was it not so T What miracle was to save them 
from starvation t Full of such melancholy reflections, 
I walked home, resolving to leave no stone unturned 
on their behalf, and pledging myself and wife when 
the forty pounds we had already collected for the El¬ 
liott's from among our benevolent friends should be 
raised to a hundred, however great may be the defi¬ 
ciency we made up ourselves! 

Saturday. I was preparing to pey some early visits 
to distant patients, and arranging so as to take Mr. El¬ 
liott with me on my return, which 1 calculated would 
be about two o’clock, to pay the promised visit to Mrs. 
Elliott—when fay servant brought me a handful of 
letters which had that moment been led by the two¬ 
penny postman. I was going to cram them all into my 
pocket, and read them in the carriage, when my eye 
was attracted by one of them much larger than the 
rest, sealed with a black seal, and the address in El¬ 
liott's hand-writing. I instantly resumed my seat; and 
placing the other letters in my pocket, proceeded to 
break the seel with some trepidation,—which increas¬ 
ed to a sickening degree when four letteiv fell out- 
all of them sealed with black, and in Elliott’s hand¬ 
writing and addressed respectively to— M Jacob HiUe- 
ry, Esq.”—* 4 Mrs. Elliott”— 44 Henry Elliott”—and M Dr. 
—” (myself.) I sat for tome minntes with this ter¬ 
rible array before me, scarce daring to breathe, or to 
trust myself with my thoughts*—when my wifq en¬ 
tered, leading her constant companion, little Elliott, 
to take their leave, as usual, before I set out for the 
day. The sight of 44 Henry Elliott,” to whom one of 
these portentous letters was addressed, overpowered 
me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, was beginning 
to inquire the reason, when I rose, and with gentle 
force put her out of the room and bolted the door, hur¬ 
riedly telling her that I had just received unpleasant 
accounts concerning one or twe of my patients. With 
trembling hands I opened the letter which was ad¬ 
dressed to me, and read with infinite consternation as 
follows s— 

44 When you an reading these lines, kind doctor, 
I shall be sweetly sleeping the sleep of death. All 
will be over; there will be one wretch the lew upon 
the earth. 

44 God, before whom I shall be standing face to face, 
while you read this letter, will, I hope, have mercy 
upon me, and forgive me for appearing before Him un¬ 
called. Amen! 

44 But 1 could not live. I felt blindness the last 
curse d escending upon m e - b lindness and beggary. 
I aaw my wife brokenhearted. Nothing but misery ' 
and starvation before her and her child. 

44 Oh, has she not loved me withe noble love f And 
yet it is thus I leave her! But she knows how! 
through life 1 have returned her love, and aha will 
hereafter find that love alone led me to this fatal | 
step. 

44 Grievous has been the misery she has borne for | 


my sake. I thought, in marrying bar, 1 might have 
overcome the difficulties which threatened us thm l 
might have struggled successfully at least for ear 
breed; but He ordered otherwise, and it hat dam in 
vain far me to rite ap early, it eit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrow. 

44 Why did I leave lifof because I know, as if a 
voice from Heaven had told me, that my death mil 
reconcile Mary and her father. It is am alone whoa 
he hates, and her only on my account When 1 shall 
be gone, he will receive her to his arms, and she sad 
my son will be happy. 

44 Ob, my God ! that I shall never see the foes of 

Mary again, or-Bat presently she will look si oar 

son, and the will revive. 

I 44 1 entreat you, in the name of the deed—it if e 
’ voice from the grave—te be yourself the bearer of 
this newe to Mary, when, and as you may think fit. 
Give hqr this letter, and also give, yourself, to Mr. Hil¬ 
lary the letter which bears his dreadful name upon it 
I know, I feel, that it wiH open his heart, and he will 
receive them in his arms. 

44 1 have written also a few lines to my son. Ak 
my boy, your father will be mouldered into dust before 
you will understand what I have written. Grieve for 
your unfortunate father, but do not—disown him. 

44 As for you, best of men, my only friend, fore well f 
.Forgive all the trouble 1 have given. God reward 
you! You will be in my latest thoughts. 1 have 
written to you last 

44 Now I have don* I am calm; the bitterness af 
death is passed. Farewell! The grave—the dark- 
new of death is upon my soul—but I have ne feet. 
To-aijght, before this candle shall have burnt out—at 

midnight-Oh, Mary! Henry!—Shall wa ever 

meet again f H. E" 

I read this letter over balfa-doaen times, for every 
paragraph pushed the preceding one out of my memo¬ 
ry. Then I look up mechanically and opened the lettm 
addressed to his son. It contained a largo lock of kin 
father's hair, and the following varies, written in a 
great straggling hand * 

“I have wished for death; wh eref or e do Inti flag far 
my eont 

44 My eon, when lam dead, bury me; and despite 
net thy mether, but honour her aU the daye ef&yUfe, 
and do what ehatt pleate her, and grieve her not 

** Remember,my son, t ha t s h e saw many dangers for Urn, 
when thou feast in her w o mb ; and when she it dead, hssry 
her hy me in one grave. 

** Thus^ou the point of death, writes thy father to 
his beloved son. Rmzimx.! Hxmtv Ellsotit.” 

As soon as I had somewhat recovered the shock oc¬ 
casioned by tbe perusal of these letters, I folded them 
all up, stepped hiutily into my carriage, and postpo n i n g 
all my other visits, drove off direct to the lodgings ef 
Mr. Elliott. The woman of the boom wee st an di n g 
at the door, talking earnestly with one or two persons. 

44 Where is Mr. Elliott r I inquired, leaping out ef 
tbs carriage. 

“That's what we want to know, air,” repliad the 
woman, verv pale. 44 He must hove geoe out vary 
late last night, sir—and hasn’t been back since; for 
wken I looked into his room this morning to ask ahsut 
breakfast, it was empty.” 

44 Did you observe anything particular in hie appear¬ 
ance last night f 1 inquired, preparing to ascend the 
little staircase. 


“Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about eight or 
nine o'clock, be comes to the top of the stair* and 
calls out, 4 Mis. —, did you hear that nomef Didn’t 
you see something T’ 4 Lord, sir,' said I, in a taking; 
he spoke ae sodden, 4 no! there wa'n't any round what¬ 
soever !*—so he went into his room, and shat the door, 
and I have never seed him since.” 


I hastened to his n 
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tent down to tho socket, stood on the little toble at 
which he generally sat, together with a pen or two, 
an inkstand, black wax, a sheet of paper, and a Bible, 
Opened at the place (ram which he copied the words 
addressed to his sop. The room was apparently just 
as its Unfortunate and frantic occupant had quitted it 
I opened the tabled rawer; it was full of paper which 
had been covered with writing, and was now torn in* 
to small fragments. One half-sheet was left, full of 
sltange, incoherent expressions, apparently forming 
part of a prayer, and evincing, alas! how fearfully the 
writer’s visions were disturbed! Bur where was poor 
Elliott f What mbde of death bad ha selected ? 

At first I thought of immediataly advertising and 
describing his person, and iasuiify hand-bills about the 
neighbourhood ; but at length determined to wait till 
Monday'• newspapers made their appearance— boom 
one of which might contain intelligance concerning 
him which might direct my movements. And in the 
mean time—how was I to appear before Mrs, Elliott, 
and account for my not bringing her husband t—I de¬ 
termined to send her a written excuse, on the score 
of pressing and unexpected engagements, but promis¬ 
ing to call open her either on Sunday or Monday. I 
resolved to do nothing rashly; for it glanced across my 
mind as possible, that Elliott had not really-carried 
into execution the fearful intentions expreseed in his i 
letter to me, but bad resorted to a stratagem only to ' 
terrify Mr. Hillary into a reconciliation. This no¬ 
tion took such a full possession of my heated imagina¬ 
tion, that I at length lest sight of ail the glaring im¬ 
probabilities attending it Alas, however, almost the 
first paragraph that fell under jay hurried eye. in 
scanning over the papers of Monday, was tbe follow¬ 
ing.— 

M On Saturday, about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
some labourers discovered the body Of a man of re¬ 
spectable appearance, apparently about thirty yetis 
old, floating, without a hat, in the New River. It 
Was immediately taken out of tbe water, but life 
seemed to have bean for some hours extinct One or 
two letters were found upon his person, but the MS. 
too much spread and blotted with the water to afford 
any clue to the identity of tbe unfortunate person. 
The body lies at tbe Red Boar public bouse, where a 
coroner’s inquest is summoned for today at twelve 
o'clock.” 

I drove off to the place mentioned in the paragraph, 
and arrived there juat as tbe jury was assembling. 
There was a considerable crowd about the doors. I 
sent In my card; snd stating that 1 believed 1 could 
identify the body for which the inquest was sum¬ 
moned, I was allowed to view the corpse, and ushered 
at once into tbe room where it lay. 

I wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that room 
with me, and have Stood beside me, as I stepped 
shuddering forward, and perceived that I was looking 
upon— his victim! The body lay with its wet 
clothes undisturbed, just as it had been taken out of 
the water. The damp hair—tho eyea wide open— 
the hands clenched, as if with the agonies of death. 

Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott—the fond ob¬ 
ject of her unconquerable love! This was he to 
Whom the had written so tenderly on quitting him! 
Here lay he whom ahe had ao sweetly consoled by 
almost daily meamges through me! This was he to 
whom, with a pious confidence, she had predicted 
her speedy and happy return! This was the father 
ef the sweat hoy who sat prattlingly at my table only 
that morning! This—wretch! monster! fiend! this 
is the body of him you flung, on an infamous charge, 
into the dungeons of Newgate! This is (he figure of 
Aim that shall HxaxAPTxa- 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the room 
in an agony! After drinking a glass of water, 1 re¬ 
covered my aa&posMssion sufficiently to make my ap¬ 


pearance in the jury mom; where I deposed to inch 
facts—carefully concealing only, for Mrs. Elliott and 
her son’s sake, the causes which led to the commis¬ 
sion of tho fatal act—as satisfied the jury that the de¬ 
ceased had destroyed himself while in a state of men¬ 
tal derangement; and they returned their veidkt ac¬ 
cordingly. 

After directing the immediate removal of the body 
to the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged—the scene 
of so many agonies—of such intense and undeserved 
misery—1 drove off; and though quite unequal to the 
task, hurried through my round of patients, anxious to 
he at leisure in the evening for the performance of 
the solemn—the terrible duty—imposed upon me by 
poor Elliott—the conveying his letter to Mr. Hillary, 
and communicating at the same time, with all foe 
energy in my power, the awful results of his cruel, 
his tyrannical, his unnatural conduct How I prayed 
that God would give me power to shake that old 
man’s guilty soul! , 

Our dinner was stat away that day almost un¬ 
touched. My wife and I interchanged but few and 
melancholy words, our noisy, lively, little guest was 
not present to disturb, by his innocent sallies, foe- 
mournful silence; for, unable to bear his presence, I 
had directed that he should not he brought down 
that day. I had written to Mrs. Elliott a brief and 
hasty line, saying—that I had just seen Mr. EJHoU! 
but that it would he impomible for either of us to call 
upon her that day! adding that I would certainly call 
upon her the day after—and—Heaven pardon foe 
equivocation!—bring Mr. Elliott, if possible, which I 
feared might be doubtful, as his eyes were under very 
active treatment- 

I have had to encounter in my time many, very 
many trying and terrible scenes; but I never ap¬ 
proached any with so much apprehension and anxiety 
as the one now cast upon me. Fortifying myself 
with a fow glasses of wine, I put poer Elliott’s letter 
to Mr. Hillary in my pocket-book, and drove off for 
— Square. I, reached the house about 8 o’clock. 
My servant by my. direction, thundered impetuously 
at the door—a startling summons I intended it to be! 
The porter threw open foe door almost before my 
servant had removed his hand from foe knocker. 

u Is Mr. Hillary nt home?” I inquired, stepping 
hurriedly from my carriage, with foe fearful letter in 
my hand. 44 He is, sir,” said foe man, with a flurried 
air—“ But he—ho does not reoeive company, sir, 
since my mistress's death.” 

44 Take my card to him, sir. My name is Dr. —% 

I must see Mr. Hillary inetantly.” 

1 waited in foe hall for a few moments, and then 
received a message, requesting me to walk into foe 
back drawing room. There I saw Mias Gubbley, ae 
the servant told roe—alone, and dressed in deep 
mourning. What 1 had heard of this woman inspired 
me with the utmost contempt and hatred for her. 
What a countenance! Meanness, malice, cunning, 
and sycophancy seemed struggling for foe ascendant 
in its expression. 

44 Pardon me, madam—my business,” said I, pe¬ 
remptorily, 44 is not with you, but with Mr. Hillary. 
Him I must see, and immediately.” 

44 Dr.-, what is the matter f” ahe inquired, with. 

mingled anger and anxiefy in her countenance. 

44 1 have a communication, madam, for Mr. Hillary’s 
private ear—I must see him; I insist upon seeing him 
immediately.” 

44 This‘is strange conduct, air—really,” said Miss 
Gubbley, in an impudent manner, but her features 
becoming every moment paler and paler. 44 Have 
you not already”— 

1 unceremoniously pushed foe malignant little pa¬ 
rasite aside, opened foe folding doers, and stepped in¬ 
stantly into the presence of foe man 1 at once de- 
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«imH end dreaded loeae- m m the mA in ifc* 
attitude md with ike explosion «f a row who bed 
bee* suddenly aiwwed ton sleep. I 

'< Of, —rwrrrr »” fed With «B MifXUfWi Mid 

ai^pf skw 44 Your rorvanv doctor i What's 4b# mm®* 
inf of Milbis?” i 

“ I am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary ■» es¬ 
pecially after the unpleasant manner in which *ur 
aaquaitUMOce woe tarminaied-^but---d have • dcead- 
fill .duty to perform”—pointing 10 tbe letter I held, 
and turning towards him its black seal lie saw it 
He seemed rather startled or alarmed; motioned me* 
with a quick, anxious bow, to take a seat, «pd re¬ 
named bis own. “ Excuse me, Mr. Hillary—hut we 
must be uienc,” said l. pointing to Mias Gubbley, who 
had followed me with a suspicious and insolent air,, 
e nclaitaia g , os she stepped hastily towards Mr. Mii- 
lmry— 44 Don’t suffer this conduct, sir! It’s very un- 
correct—very, air.” 

“ We must be alone, sir,” I repeated* esjmly and 
pcesmytordy, “ or X shall retire at once. Yon would 
new jocose lo repent that sir:” and Mr. Miliary, as if 
he Jhad sudd only discovered acme strange meaning in, 
my eye, motioned the pertinseiou* intruder to the 
door, and she reluctantly obeyed. I drew my chair, 
near Mr. Hillary, who seamed, by this time, thoroughly; 
alarmed. 

44 WtH yoa read this letter, sir I” said J, handing it 
to him. Ho took it into his hand; looked font at the 
direction ; then at the seal and lastly at me in si- 
leone. 

44 Do you know that hand-writing, air ?” I inquired- 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

44 Look at it, sir, again. You ought to know it— 
you must know it well.” He laid down the letter; 
fumbled in his wpistcoatrpooket for his glasses; plaoed 
them with infinite trepidation upon his forehead, and 
again took the letter into bis hands, which ebook vio¬ 
lently; and his sight was so contused with agitation, 
that I eaw ho could make nothing of it 

44 it seems—it appears Ip be—a man’s hand, air.. 
Whoso is it ? What is id about? What’s the matter V’ 
he oeclaimed, . l eak in g at me over bis g i smos with a 
frightened stare. 

* 44 1 been attended,eir, arootonerls inquest this morp- 
img,*’— 1 The letter dropped mstantly ton Mr. Hil¬ 
lary’s shaking hand upon the door: his lips slowly, 
opined. 

44 The writer of that letter, Air, was found drowned 
oa Saturday last,” I continued slowly, tanking stead¬ 
fastly at him, end feeliiq; myself grow paler every 
moment—“ This day I saw the body—staetcbed upon, 
a Abetter at an ina Qh, those awful eyes I That 
hair, matted end muddy! Those clenched hands— 
Harmf fitted my soul as X leaked at all this, and 
thought of vou!” 

Aii bps moved, he uttered a few-tontattifibis 
sounds, mnd his foe*, suddenly bedewed with parepiiar 
tinKt, assumed one lOfilhe most ghastly expraswons that, 
a human nountenanee .could exhibit I remained si-, 
lent, nor did he speak; but the big drops rolled from 
his forehand and fed upon the door. In the piesglass 
opposite to which my eye was attracted hy seeing 
eome moving figure redentad in it, I beheld the frgnet 
ofMiesGebWey; who having been no doaht listen- 
ing at tha door, oould no .longer subdue her tasriftsd, 
cwM^tand slate into the room on Xiprtao, and Mood 
termr-etrickoa behind my chair. Horprasenns saom-r 
ed to restore Mr. Hillary to oonsciousnesa 

44 Take her away—-g» awa y—g o — go”—he mur- 
ronsoH, and 1 led her, unresisting, fremthesopauud, 
to he secured from her further iatroaion, bolted both, 
the doors. 

44 Yoeibad better read the latter Hr.” eaidJ, witha 
daopaigh, aeonming my rout; his eyuaw—inedtii 
vsmsdmxM 


44 X~d~X am**, sir!” he ttaroro t t e i . ▲ lro* 
pause ensued. * Xfi-^gto*,had hut entted T—~. he 
gasped, 44 but once^or sanlr^aflps ber-^ber ronthsrh 
death”——end with a tag groan he leaned forwfi, 
mid fell sgainst me, 

44 She did call, air. She oumc the day after bar 
ther’s death,” said X, shaking my head rorvpwfcrilj. 

44 No, she didn’t,” be replied* suddenly Xoekiac ft 
me with a otupifed air- 

44 Then her visit was cruelly co n ce aled from yen, 
sir. Poor creature, I know she called-” 

He rose slowly from fly prostrate postwe in which 
he had remained for the met few momenta, clenched 
his trembling fists, and shook them with impotent an¬ 
ger 44 Who—who,” he mattered,— 44 who dnrod -J 
—d— I’ll ring the bell—I’ll have all the”—w 
44 Would you have really received her, tannic, if 
you had have known of her calling?” 

His lips moved, he attempted m vain to utter an 
answer, and sobbed violently, cowering his her with 
his bands. 

44 Come, Mr. Hilkury, X see,” said X, inn gxmavirofc 
milder manner, 44 that the feelings of a Atfhcr aro pet 
utterly extinguished”—he hunt iron vehement vroqp- 
>ng—“ and X hope that—foal—you may live te rope— 
what you have done; to redress the wrongs yon have 
commit tad! Your poor, ponaeuted daughter, Mr- 
Hillasy, is not dead.” He uttered a sham my fist 
alarmed me; grasped my hands, and carrying thsmao 
his lips, kissed them in a kind of ecstasy. 

44 Tell ma~*ay plainly-■ only tap font Mary is 
alive”-. 11 ,* 

“ Well then, sir your daughter is Hive, bm”~~ 
He fell upon his knees, and groaned “Oh Gobi 
thank thee! I thank thee! How I thank then!” 

I waited until he had in some measure sccovired 
from the ecstasy of emotion into which any wosdshad 
thrown him, and assisted in loosening his shirt-collar 
and neck-handkerchief, which jsattWjdao upm s him 
44 Who— rthen”—he stammered*** 44 mho urns / rod 
drowned—the (Kroner's inquem’V*^ 

“Her poor, broken-hearted husband, for, ufoo will 
be buried at my expense in a dayer tat*” 

He covered his free with bis hands, and oftad ta 
tarly. 

I 44 This letfor was written by him to pou.Hr ; and ha 
j sent it to me only a few hours, it seems, before he 
destroyed himself, and cwmmisaiftntd roe te dHiver it 
to you. Is net his bipod, air, lying at year door f 
44 Oh Lord, mm mercy on me! i #H ■ C htim.» 
forgive me ! Lord forgive a guilty old sumec,” he 
groaned, sinking again upon his knees, and wingTOt 
bishrouk 44 1 4 m his murderer! X fo a l I hnwm 
it!” 

44 Shall X road tn yon, sir, bis last wordsf 1 ' said L 
44 Yes, bui—they’ll choke ua J conk hear thorn.” 
Ho oank hack exhausted upon the aofo 1 took trofon 
letter, which had remained till them upon t he Mm» 
einoe he dropped it from his palsied gnugveoad wife 
faltering accents the following >— 


44 For your poor dear daughter's eakw air; who is 
now a widow and a haggas, abandon your /crvel»so- 
sentment. J know font X am ft* gad* eamro of ell 
her miawy. I haweenfihred, and paid ttrofodl penalqr 
of my aia! And f am, when you road fruvron m a g p 
the dead. 

“ Forgwie am, foither of roy hHavud and roHSariag 
vfofo! Forgive mwas iforgiaftyou,sn than enhmro 
momemiifrom nay heart, wbatavor wronga pom bant 
dune pet 

44 fott my death knock foudfo at ymr henrtfodMR. 
so that k may open andJaknii*mganffering~ptfttftt > 
iog M ug p wo n Maay,a»dAurupofep4ing KttfowaH 
Ihnowdtomll! Meausn4aMaroo»thna my oamiftgg in 
anoaptafr! AdroAdl af prink bub aaTOttPiM.ap 4hp 
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^Uafthal all will be wd\ with fee dear odmHmv* 
behind me. God incline your heort to mercy! Fit** 
mailt So prays your unhappy, guilty soroinJew, 
“HSNUY EU40 TT. m 

It mas a long while before my emotion, almost 
blinding my eyas and choking my atteeanoe, permitted 
me to conclude this melancholy letter. Ik. Hillary 
sat all the while aghast 

“The gallows is too good for me!” he gasped; 41 oh, 
what a monster! what a wretch have I been! Ay, I’ll 
•wander! I knew I'm guilty! It’s all my doing! 1 
confess all! It was X—it was I put him ia prison.” 1 
looked darkly at him as he uttered these last words, 
and shook my head in silence. 8 

“Ah! I see- I see you know it all! Come, then. 
Take ms away! Away with me to Newgate! Any 
where you like. I’D plead guilty!” He attempted 
hot sank back again into his seet 

“But— where’s Meryl" be gasped. 

“Aim,” I replied, 44 she does net yet know that she 
is a widow! that her child is an orphan! She has 
, herself, poor meek soul, been, lying for many days at 
the gates of death, and even yet, her fete is mme than 
doubtful!” 

“ Where is she ? Let me know toll me, nr I shall 
din- 1 Let me know where I may go and drop down 
at her feet, and aak her forgiveness!” 

“ She is in a common hospital, a lying-in-hospital, 
air, where she, a few daps ego only, gave birth to a 
daad child, after enduring, for the whole time of her 
pregnancy, the greatest want and misery! She has 
worked her poor Angers to the bone, Mr. Hillary—shs 
has slaved like a common servant for her child, her 
husband, sod herself and yet she has hardly found 
bread for them!” 

“ Oh! stay, stay, doctor. A common hospital! My 
daughter—a common hospital .**’ repeated Mr. Hillary, 
pressing his hand to his forehead, and staring Vacantly 
at me. 

“ Yes, sir, a common hospital!—Where else could 
•he go ? God be thanked, sir, for finding such resources, 
auch places of refuge, for the poor and forsaken! She 
fled thither to escape .starvation, and to avoid eating 
the bread scarce atdfeciang for her ‘husband and her 
child! I have seen her end u ri ng such misery as 
would have softened the heart of a hand !—And, good 
God, how mn I to tell her what has happened ? How 
I shudder -at the tosh that her dead hush** has dm- 
posed ofm toeV-Whm wta f to sey to her? Tell me, 
Mr. H iB a iy , for I ass coufounded—J am in despair! 
How shfol f break to her few frightful event?"—Mr. 
Hillary gaamtod —** Tray, tell rot, air,” I continued, 
with real toa—mss, “ What am I to do f How am I 
to free yoiw mMtohad daughter m few morning! She 
has been naohl se w ealoses her husband for a moment 
since her iflmms. How will she hear being told that 
she is niwi to eee him again 9 1 foal] be almost 
guilty ofhmrmusdnr!” I paused, gtesty Stated. 

“ Tell hro toll has "e onoeal the death,” he gasp* 
cd; “and teH her frrolfeat alii forgiven, if she’ll 
accept my forgiveness, and forgive me! TeH her— 
heeuse to toll her—foal my Whole fortune as hem— 

and her<feid’a—foaely Ihmt -1 vyill make my will 

afresh. Every half-penny shall ge to her and her* 
child. It shall, so help me God!” 

“ Poor creature!” I ewdatmed bitterly, 44 can money 
heal thy broken heart ?” I paused. 44 You may relent, 
Mr. Hillary, -and receive your unhappy daughter into 
ywhouse again; but. behave me, her heart will lie* 
in her husband’s grove!” 

•“ Doctor, doctor! yon are ktHmg roe !”he osclairo* 
H every feature writhing under the scourging* of 
rsavis. TeH me! only tell me whatcan I do more! 
This hanse dll 1 have, is hen for the rest af bar life*, 
8be may turn me into the streets. rH iina on bwad 


and water, they shall raU in goM. But, eh, whew is 
she! when* is she? I’Mm end foe oarage irotandyr 
He rets, as if intending to ring foe belt” 

44 No, no, Mr. Hillary, she roust ml ha 4bftmhad< 
She must remain at her present abide, under the reef 
of charity, where she lie s - s weet being! hurolik and 
grateful among her sisters in suffering!” 

44 1—1 11 give a thousand pounds to the rhiritr g 
will; I’ll give a oouple of thousands—so help roe God, 
I wilt And HI give it in the name of a Repentant 
Old Sinner. Oh, i’ll do every thing thro a guilty 
wealth can do. But I roust see my daughter! I 
must hear her blessed innocent lips my that she for¬ 
gives me. 

44 Pa rise, sir,” said I solemnly; 44 yoa know ml that 
she will live to leave the hospital, or saceioe your 
penitent acknowledgments—ehat she mill net die while 
[ am telling her the horrid”— 

44 What! has she yet to hear - 4 f”ha eroiainrod,info 
iag aghast 

44 1 told yoa so, sir, some time ago.” 

“Oh, yes, you did—you did—hat I forgot. Laid, 
Lord, I feel I’m going mad!” He rose feebly from foe 
safe, and staggered for a toroseut to and fro, but his 
knees refused their support, and he sank down again 
upon his seat, where he sat roaring at me with a fuH 
glassy eye, while I proceeded— 

44 Another melancholy doty remains to be performed. 
I think, *U, you should eee his remains.” 

“I see the body!” Fright fritted oner his from. “ Do 
you wish me te drop down dead beside it, air? I sae 
foe body! It would burst out afeleeding directly I get 
»to fhe room—for 1 rouxdesed him! Oh, God, forgive 
me! Oh, spare me auch u sight!” 

“ Well, sir, since your alarm is *i grant, that sad 
sight may be spared; but there is oftothmg you must 

do”--I paused, he looked at me apprehensively— 

44 testify your repentance, air, by following his poor 
remains to foe grave.” 

44 1—I could not! it’s uo use frightening me thus, 
doctor. J—J teft you I should die—I should never 
return home alive. But if you’ll allow it, my carriage 
shall follow. Ill give orders this very night for e 
proper, a splendid funeral, auch as is fit fo r. "py ■ my 
— eon-in-iaw! He shall be buried in my vault. JKe, 
no, that cannot be, for then”—he shuddroed—"I roust 
lie beside him! But—I cannot gp to the fenerai! 
load, Load, how foe crowd would stole, at me! bow 
they would hoot me! They would tear me eat of foe 
.peach. No”—he trembled— 44 spore me that, also! 
kind, sir, spare me attending the funeral! I’ll reruns 
at home in ray own room in the dark all that day upon 
my knees, hat, I cannot, nay, I twill not follow him to 
the grave. The tolling of the ball”—bis voice .died 
away— 44 would kill me.” 

44 There is yet another thing, air. His little boy"— 
my voice faltered—* is living at my heuse; perhaps 
you would refuse to eee him, for he is very like his 
wretched father.” 

“ Oh, bring him! bring him to me!” he wnammri. 
*• How I will wowbip him! whet I will do for him! 
But how his murdered father will always leak out,of 
his eyas et me! Oh, mytfied;! whither shall l ge, 
what must I do to escape? Oh, that I had died, and 
been buried with my peer wife, foe ether day, baforo 
I had heard of aU this !” 

44 You would hare hnovro—you would have beanl 
•f it, kmerfior, air.” 

44 Ah J ihet’ftit! i know it—I kn ew what penroean, 
and I feel itb Irue. Yes, I shall he deemed for rohat 
I’ve dbne. Buck e wretch—how sea 1 efowotfee- 
giueaessf Oh, will you rood e psaysrWifomef Met 
I’ll pray myaelf-no ” 

44 Pray, sir; and may your prayers be heard! Arod 
also pray feat I way bo able to 'toll safely myew&I 
manage to pm dsughtar foal foe Mmr megmt 
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Mitt ter intoAe grave! And bady, air/* I added, I 
rising, and addressing him with all the emphasis and 
aoLexanity I could, “ 1 charge you, in the name of God, 
la make no attempt to eee your daughter, or aend to 
her till you see or hear from me again.** 

He promised to obey my injunction, imploring me 
to call upon her the next day, and grasping my hand 
between his own with a convulsive energy, so that 1 
eould not extricate it but with some little force. As I 
had never once offered a syllable of sympathy through¬ 
out our interview, so I quitted hia presence coldly and 
sternly, while he threw himself down at full length 
upon the safe, and I heard without any emotion bis 
half-choked exclamation, “lord, Lord, what is to be¬ 
come of me !** 

On reaching the hack drawing-room, T encountered 
llim Gubbley, walking to and fro, excessively pale 
and agitated. I had uncoiled that Tittle viper— 1 had 
plucked it from the heart into which it had crept— 
and so far I felt that 1 had not failed in that night* 
errand! I foresaw her dismissal; and it took place 
within a day or two of that on which 1 had visited 
Mr. Hillary. 

The next day, about noon, I called at the lodgings 
where Elliott’s remains were lying, in order that I 
might make a few simple arrangements for a speedy 
funeral. 

"Oh—here’s Dr. — !** exclaimed the woman of 
the house, to a gentleman dressed in black, who, with 
two others in similar habiliments, was just quitting. 

M These here gentlemen, sir, are come about the fune¬ 
ral, sir, of poor, dear Mr. Elliott.'* 

I begged them to return into the house. u I ppe-4 
some, air,'* said I, “ you have been sent here by Mr. 
Hillary's orders fh 

M A—Mr. HilHry did me the honour, sir, to request 
me to cpll, sir,” replied the polite man of death, with 
a low bow ;• “ and am favoured with the expres si on 
of his wishes, sir, to spare no expense in showing his 
respect for the deceased. So my men have just mea- 
surod the body, air; the shell* will be hem to night, 
sir, the leaden coffin the day after, and two outer 
cufims ' ■ 

"Stop, sir—Mr. Hillary is premature. He hah quite 
mistaken my wishes, air. / act as the executor of Mr. 
ElUott, and Mr. Hillary has no concern whatever with 
the burial of these remains.'* 

He bowed with an air of mingled astonishment and 
mortificatieo. 

“It is my wish and intention, sir," said 1, 44 that this 
unfortunate gentleman be buried in the simplest and 
most private manner possible"- 

“ Oh, sir! but Mr. Hillary’s orders to me were— 
pardon me, siN—so very liberal, to do the thing in a 
gentleman-like way"— 

44 1 tell you again, sir, that Mn Hillary has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, nor shall I admit of 
his interference. If you choose to obey my orders, you 
will procure a plain deal coffin, a hearse arid pair, and 
one mourning coach, and provide* grave in ■ - ■ 

churchyard—nay, open Mr. Hillary's vault, and bury 
foere, if he will permit" 

" I really, think, sir, you'd better employ a person 
in the small way," said he, casting a grim look at his 
two attendants; 44 I'm not accustomed"- 

“You may retire then, sir, at once," said I; and 
with a lofty bow the great undertaker withdrew. No J 
despised, persecuted, and fbnaken had poor Elliott 
been in his life; there should be, 1 resolved, no splen¬ 
did mockery—no fashionable foolery about his buriaL 
1 chose for him not the vault of Mr. Hillaiy, but a 

grave in the humble churchyard of-, where 

the poor suicide might slumber in “penitential loneli¬ 
ness!" 

He was buried as I wished—no one attending the 
funeral but myself, the proprietor of foe bouse in which 


be had lived at the period of hit death, and one of hm 
early and humble acquaintance!, who had been pro- 
sant at his marriage. I bed wished to carry with us, 
as chief meurner, little Elliott—by way of fulfilling, aa 
for as possible, the touching injunctions left by hie 
hither—but my wife dissuaded me from it 

“ Well, poor Bllkm ” said I, aa I took my last look 
into his grave— 

44 4 After life's fitful fever he deeps waQ !* 

Heaven forgive the rath act which brought hia days 
to an untimely closer and him whose cruelty and 
wickedness occaaioned it !" 

I shall not bring the reader again into the guilty 
and gloomy presence of Mr. Hillary. HiS*herd heart 
was indeed broken by the blow that poor Elliott had 
so recklemly struck, and whose mournful prophecy 
was in this respect fulfilled. Providence decreed that 
the declining day* of the inexorable and unnatural 
parent should be clouded with a wretchedness that 
admitted of neither intermimion nor alleviation, equal¬ 
ly destitute aa he was of consolation from the past, and 
hope from the future! 

And his daughter! Oh, disturb not the veil that haa 
fallen over the broken-hearted! 

Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mary 
Elliott lift itself up; for her heart lay buried m her 
young husband’s grave—the grave dug for him by the 
eager and croel hands of her ftther. In vain did those 
hands lavishly scatter about her all the splendors and 
luxuries of unbounded wealth; they could never di¬ 
vert her cold undented eye from the mournful image 
of him whose death had purchased them; and what 
could she see ever beside her, in her too late repen¬ 
tant tether, but his murderer.' 


% ===== 
NAPPING IT. 



* 


Plerikhnt sport for the lads, but not so agreea¬ 
ble for the old nn. It may teach him, however, 
to be more walchfal hereafter. 


Turn.—A notorious pickpocket, sentenced to 
transportation for life, in England, on hearing his sen¬ 
tence, seised upon one of the immensely large pewter 
ink stands which stood on the side of the dock or 
prisoner's bar, aixf which contained at least a quart of 
black Japan, and, with a demoniac rage, hurled it 
across the Court at the head of the Judge, covering, in 
its scattered progress, with its contents, the counsel* 
auditors, apd officers of the Court 
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TIMOR TIMPKINS: 

OR, THE ERRORS OF EDUCATION . 
BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


It has been said that modesty is a candle to merit 
It may have been so in the single instance which eli¬ 
cited the remark; or it may have been generally true 
when this vast continent was no more than a play¬ 
ground for the young mastodon, and comfortable lodg¬ 
ings for the sires and matrons of the mammoth race. 
There is no rule without an exception, and before 
Deucalion re-peopled the world by throwing rocks 
over his shoulder, the retiring quality may have been 
quad lucut a non lucendo, or rather may have been a 
great light without intending to shine, like a dull man 
who unconsciously utters a good thing. But in the 
nineteenth century, as in several centuries antecedent 
to this age of bronze, the axiom does notbokL If mo¬ 
desty is a candle in these modern times—and we-must 
say that it has more resemblance to an extinguisher^ 
it is either very much in want of snuffing, or else the 
wick has not been set on fire. If a light at all, it is a 
light under a bushel—a rushlight in a “ state of retire- 
cy”—comforting those who sit within the circumfe¬ 
rence of the four-peck measure, but casting no ray be¬ 
yond. Not that we mean to infer that modesty in man 
is not a virtue, our ethical researches not being deep 
enough to enable us to pronounce upon the question ; 
although its rarity is prime fade evidence in the af¬ 
firmative. We merely intend to state our impression 
that the popular belief that it is a shining light is an 
error in physical science, as it is not com¬ 
bustible, phosphorescent, nor calculated to shine with 
borrowed splendour. On the contrary, it may be 
classed as an absorbent, swallowing up beams, which 
otherwise might illuminate; perhaps making the pos¬ 
sessor very warm, but certainly very dark. 

If, therefore, modesty be a virtue, it is, in a worldly 
point of view, one of no positive value to its proprie¬ 
tor ; although, as it lessens competition, it is negatively 
valuable to his cotemporaries; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it need cause no surprise that i: is not a 
fashionable virtue. 8ince the days of the mastodon, 
or perhaps before—on which, however, we shall not 
commit ourselves by pronouncing positively, as we do 
not remember being there to see—the great rule of 
conduct has been to “help yourself/’ to “ push along, 
keep moving/* and, in later phrase, to 44 go ahead ;’* 
the world having more pressing matters to attend to 
than hunting out modest merit, even if the clue were 
obvious, and too many individual interests to sustain, 
to think of carrying any burthen but its own. 

Nice distinctions are drawn between bashfulness 
and modesty. The one is false shame, springing in 
many instances from excessive vanity, generated by 
want of contact with the world. The patient, suffer¬ 
ing under this painful disorder, believes that when he 
(or she) appears, all eyes are attracted, all attention is 
riveted, and thus, between a great desire to be seen to 
the beA advantage, and the consequent impossibility 
of forgetting self for a single instant, the voice sticks 
in the throat, every motion is trammelled, and mau- 
vaiee konte tumbles over its own toes. By perseve¬ 
rance, however, it may conquer itself, and, as extremes 
are said to approach, it then is very apt to become 
impudence. If not, it retreats, and is metamorphosed 
into bearishness and misanthropy. Modesty, however, 
in the view now taken of it, is simply unobtrusiveness 
—a disposition rather to retire than to advance, and to 
underrate, rather than to estimate too highly, one’s 
own importance and abilities. 

Thy two qualities, however, are so nearly alike in 
tppeaianoe apd in effect, that they are frequently mfe. 


taken for each other, and in nine cases out of ten, (her 
names are used as synonymous. Modest creatures sod 
bashful creatures, therefore, that they may not be coo- 
founded, should sport a label; or modesty, being of a 
higher grade of merit, should wear a chevron, leaving 
the Duretetes and the Young Marlows in the undis¬ 
tinguished attire of the ranks. 

Whether Timor Timpkins is entitled to the chevron 
or not, is left to the public to decide. 

Timor is a little man. He might have been bigger 
—for the stretching impulse was strong within his 
bones and ligaments; but the thought struck him one 
day, that it looked brazen to be tall, and above the 
heads of the multitude. HI regarded it as a sign of 
an encroaching disposition, and of a desire to occupy 
more room than is becoming, to bo broad in the 
shoulders, and extensive in the corporation. He would 
not, perhaps, have objected, coaid he have ex panded 
when nobody was by to look on, and could he have 
felt assured that none would remark it after it was 
done. In fact, could he have come iato existence foil 
grown—for he was conscious of the advantages of 
length, breadth, and thickness, in the world's eye, and 
there is nothing so annoying to men of Timor’s temper 
as to be seen in any one wise, when they were 
known in another wise; on which account, they hals 
to go out in a new coat, or with their whiskers nd> 
denly shaved oft—could it have been thus, it would 
have been a subject of intense self-gratulatioo. But 
as to shooting upwards in the face of day-—in the view 
of his relatives and friends, who would be sure to 
laugh at a movement so ambitious, and who make it a 
point to snub one’s genius and enterprise— Timor 
Timpkins could not think of it; nor could he mower 
courage to start one shoulder some six or eight inches 
from the other, or to aak the front of his person la 
march further in advance of his back-bone. Soch a 
I course of procedure, he thought, would not be r— mt 
U faut in an individual so humble, and he, therefore, 
literally and truly stopped thori in his thirteenth year 
or thereabouts. It is supposed—though it will not be 
certain until the Timpkins autobiography, which is to 
be posthumous, is published—that his soliloquy on 
self-suppression, and self-comprewion, was as follows: 
i M It’s sassy to be big. It's well enough for people 
what's got a right to be sassy, to be rale Goliaths and 
Daniel Lamberts, and such like comfortable men; 
them that’s rich, and pooty, and smart; but 1 1 a’n’t got 
no right, and I’m ashamed. Twould be hhnperence 
in me to be wasting so much room, and looking as if I 
was some, when I ain't none, and hardly that. For 
| me to do it, would be flying in the foes of the com- 
| raunity, and going about on falsa pretences to take 
people in. All I want, and all I have a right to, is to 
be big enough to ctrry my soul about, without puffing 
and blowing like old bellowses, as well as to be able 
to lug my witteling 'apparatus inside, wot keeps me 
agoing; and tall enough so’s not to be drownded in the 
gutters when it rains. Every man should be ao big 
that he can wash his own face, and get into bed 
without a chair; but unless he's a pooty peart sort of 
chap, there’s no use in his being bigger, to make be¬ 
lieve he's more nor what he is." 

These conclusions, if they were made, which, how¬ 
ever, ws do eot aver, were so logical, and withal ao 
modest, that, as was said before, Timor stopped short; 
and was the more diffident in consequence. It is, wa 
believe, not often that small men are troubled in this 
way, Uwir vivacity baying Ipti bulk to animate, ami 
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being, therefore, the more exuberant; but when they 
are thus troubled, your tall sheep cannot pretend to 
compete with them; and beside, the longitudinals do 
not find it so easy to be the pure, unadulterated baa¬ 
lamb ; because they are by nature conspicuous, and 
perforce acquire a share of confidence ; but the petit 
merino has such capabilities for skulking, that nourish¬ 
ing his disease by so doing, and by cherishing the idea 
that his proportions are a serious disadvantage, he, at 
last, arrives at the belief that he has no right to be 
here at all, and is much inclined to apologise for the 
intrusion. 

This, at all events, was the condition of Timor 
Timpkins, as he cowered into a comer one night, as 
if he feared the stars might think him impertinent, 
should he presume ad siderat toUere vultua. as we used 
to say at Thwackum’s, which being rendered, signi¬ 
fies to hold up your head and look at the luminaries 
like a man. 

Timor heaved a sigh, and drew his sleeve, with a 
back-handed sweep, across th£ lower half of his coun¬ 
tenance, the sign with many men, of inward perturba¬ 
tion, and of a design to make a speech. Untutored 
oratory always preludes in this way, hitching up the 
trowsers with the other hand if the theme be pathetic; 
and scratching the head, if argumentative. Timor did 
both, as his dissertation was duplex. 

" It's all owing to a saving disposition, and the er¬ 
rors of eddication, that I can't get along. In the first 
place, they saved the expense of a cradle by keeping 
me in a candle box when I was a baby; so I couldn’t 
get a fair start in the stretching line. Then they 
didn't give me more wittles than jist enough to keep 
me n one sine, ’cause they said growing boys was al¬ 
ways wanting pieces sewed to the end of their trow¬ 
sers, or else such thunderin' long stockings to cover 
’em decently a Sunday—time enough to grow when 
daddy's made a fortin, and we can afford it, said they. 
And agin, they sceared me out of growing, by blowing 
out, and saying they didn’t know what was the good 
of children before they was big enough to be a credit 
to their parents, and get their living in a lawful, honest 
way, by selling matches, and hooking coffee and su- 
* gar down on the wharf; ’cause there was a law agin 
boiling 'em down for soap fat, and they hollered if 
you tied ’em round your feet in bed of cold winter 
nights to keep your toes warm—so as it would be a 
good while before I'd be a credit to the Timpkinses, 
the old folks walked off*one night, and left me behind, 
making a horphint of me. The man wot took me, 
wasn't slow, and begun the errors of eddication right 
away. * If there is any thing I hates, I hates sass, lit> 
tie Timpkins,' aays he to me; says he, 4 always be mo¬ 
dest; keep your fingers out of the dish, and wait till 
you’re asked ; that’s manners, and worry genteel." 

“This man and his wife lambasted me full of the 
errors of eddication. * Little people should be seen 
and not heard,’ says she, boxing me a one side, when 
I asked for my dinner, humility is graceful and be¬ 
coming to young folks,' says he, giving me a box a 
t'other side, when I told him I was sick, and had sich 
a pain I could’nt,stand up. He kicked me down stairs 
several times, to make me remember that modesty was 
the best way of getting up in the world, and that 
humble people always went fastest 

“My riglar eddication, which was half a quarter at 
night school, was wrong, too. The boas said that mo¬ 
desty was ornamental and pooty, both for boys and 
men; that people shouldn’t poke themselves forreds, 
but wait till somebody else poked ’em forreds—which 
meant I s’pose, that the best way of going forreds is 
to go backerds; and I was spooney enough to believe 
it; as if that was pooty and ornamental which makes 
me ragged—and as if the best way of getting up in 
the garret is to go down in the cellar!—When the 
hoys came for to go to himpose on me, and 1 squared 


off, according to natur*. which always says don't stand ' 
no nonsense, to go it for my rights, why then I was 
wopped like Boston for being fractious and billygrunL 
‘Modest people,’ says the boss, ‘never fights; it’s 
naughty. When the boys makes you spotty on the 
back, inform on ’em, which is manly; for if you take 
the law into your own hands, you’ll be made spotty 
twyst, and now I’ll print it on your memory ;* and he 
cracked it into me with a cowskin, by way of a broad 
hint, which made me a good deal spottier than I was, 
and streakier, too. So, what with the folks at home, 
and the folks at school, I was sich a modest little 
man as you never did see. Every body told me never 
to be sassy, and think any thing more than small bee^ 
of myself; and, above all, never to thrust myself be¬ 
fore other people. 1 haven’t, and the fruits of thinking 
myself very small beer looks a good deal like very 
small potatoes. I’m pretty much where I was when 
I begun, only a little behind. Every body wanted to 
go ahead, and I took off my hat to let ’em pass; but as 
every body’s a great many people, 1 ’spose it will be 
a good while before they’re all gone by. The more 
I bow and get out of the way, and the civiller and 
more mod ester I am, the less notice they takes of me. 

“Taint right; there’s something wrong about my 
fetching up, and my eddication. The sassy folks gets 
all the situations. The world’s a step-lather, and if 
you want to toddle up, you must shove ’em aside, and 
go before somebody, or you’ll never have a chance.— 
Every minute there’s new people wanting to climb up." 

“ Why, little 'un," said a ls&ferish looking indivi¬ 
dual, rather flushed with the Tuscan grape, or Old 
Rye, who wore his hat cocked knowingly over his 
right eye, and cultivated corkscrew curls; “why 
kaUy-wooa-hong; go ahead—that’s the sassy shine!" 

•• I wish 1 could; but that’s jist the shine I ain't the 
genus to cut. I'm rather afeard of strangers, they 
make me feel so queer. But after you is manners— 
I'm modest" 

“ Well, you do look forlorn enough to be the little 
piece they leave for manners, that are a (act; but you 
ssust buckle on your skeates and strike out or the 
Cnarleys will take you to see how modest they are at 
the corner of 8eoond and Market. They don’t like 
any body to oversee ’em. Second and Market is the 
place for dancing and manners, and all sorts of legal 
attainments. Come, IH give you a lesson." 

So saying, he began the classic dance entitled the 
double shuffle, facing the astonished Timor Timpkins, 
and singing, “ rang, tang, tiddle, diddle, rang, tang 
tay.” 

“But where did you come from? We don’t raise 
such people here, only sometimes for exportation-" 

“I come from up country last. They wouldn’t have 
me there either: and besides, I wanted to see some 
acquaintances." 

“Got acquaintances, have jrou?—Astonishing!— 
Rang, tang, tiddle, diddle, rang, tang, tay." 

“Yes; my mother and sisters. I ain't very well ac¬ 
quainted with ’em, for it’s a long time since they ran 
away and left me; but they’ve come back—Oh, quit 
dancing! It always makes modest people feel flat to 
see other people cutting didoes, and making fools of 
themselves. It’s not according to my notions of deck- 
o-rum.” 

“ Deck-o-rum! and not acquainted with your mother 
and sisters! I shouldn’t wonder if you had a skin 
full o' rum. That’s what makes you squint" 

“It isn’t—I’m bashful, and I squint because 1 don’t 
like to look strait at people. I only took a little drop, 
so I mightn’t feel like a cake, and run off as soon as 
I seed my 'quaintances—bolting is a way I’ve got A 
little drop makes me feel snipdoos; and not half so 
skeery as I am most of the time." 

“ What are you skeery for? Taint no use—I ain’t 
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-Yon WMB’t eddicated like me. They did’nt lam¬ 
baste you te make you ahy and elegant; and always 
to think kew it looks, and what people will think of 
you, befog® you do a thing. They didn’t make yon 
amiable.” J 

“Bless you, no! It's for gab to be amiable. Boys 
4xmld be knock down and drag out—rale brass.*' 

“I wish I was a knocker, or a brass candlestick, or 
else a gal.” 

5^“Now, I*m tired of yon. You’re pretty nigh as soft 
as mush. Be off, or the Charleys will have yon. How 


would you like to make a speech to bis Honour, ba 
fore a hundred people, most of 'em critic*—fellows 
that knows what speechifying is, and have kaud all 
the aldermen, the ginywine lights of the age, talk to 
loafers so tender and touching t Think of that." 

“ Sir,” said Tiupkins, turning pale in the cheak* 
blue in the lips, and bowing low, “I axes f 
I wishes you a worry good morning. Fd aoener ge 
alone into a tea party, before the gentlemen had come, 
and when the ladies were all setting prim at t'other 
end ef the room.” 



“ Music will charm a savage breast,” 
We learn from an old adage— 

But modem wisdom saifo *twill make 
A gentle spirit savage: 

Fhr some have crotchets in their bead, 
And, like them, not on paper, 

And some have scrapers'at their door, 
Whereon they keep a scraper. 

How, Doctor David Dose’emweQ, 
Death's very able proctor, 

Did live by making physic—and 
The phytic made the Doctor. 

He hated music, day or night— 

He sicken'd with its din ; 

Its jingling bottles brought to mind 
The cursed violin— 

Whose horrid scraping, like an e- 
Metic, he daily grew sick: 

Aft night the cats would caterwaul, 
And wake him with their mew-sick. 

He had no organ in his head 
For music ef the spheres— 

And when the barrel organ came, 

He wish'd ke had no ear*. » 


In London, where, I should ham mid, 
Dosem, the Doctor, tar’-ed. 

He did not hear a single tana 
But unto him was xmiuL 

One night, as some discordant wights 
Did 'neath his window play. 

Upon their heads he threw a crown— 
Twas crack’d, and to wen they, 

“ Thank goodnewT then the Doctor mid, 
“ I've got them off my hand: 

They are disbanded”—They had gone 
To get a perfect band. 

Far if they thought so poor a card 
As flute and fiddle lump it. 

The wisest thing's to follow suit. 

And with the drum to 

Up started then the Doctor, as 
“ Slow time” the fiddler said— 

He seized a stick, and said " I'll heat 
Quick time upon your head!” 

■. rr He hastily put an his clothes, 

Amidst the noise distressing— 

And having dress'd himself, be said, 

41 I’ll give them all a dressing 
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-“Ho! Signor Devil— 

This your sign Manuel is—but mine the mark; 

1’ but the cross is belter than the signature."—T he Pactiok. 


Jean Provost was an honest man, and his family 
of children and grandchildren, who all dwelt un¬ 
der his roof, were as well provided for, as any in 
the parish. He had the best cured bacon, and 
the finest flavoured cheeses in the district, and 
on holidays he could indulge himself and his 
guests with a rasher of the one, and dressed len¬ 
tils; a slice of the other, and, to wash all over, a 
draught of wine, superior to the small beer sort 
of 8tuff, the poorer folks swallowed, under the 
fine name of vin du pays. 

But Jean was old u he had been a soldier in 
his youth,” and that did not make him a whit 
younger, for a soldier’s life is a rough one, and 
wears a man sadly. But, though old, he was as 
brave in spirit as he had ever been; and except 
when the weather changed, and his old wounds, 
barometer-like, felt it, he was vastly good na- 
tured and happy. And so he might—for he was 
above want, and in comfort himself, and he knew 
that he had wherewithal to make those he cared 
for, equally so; he owed no man any thing, and 
was the owner of a snug little corner of land 
'which he had bought from the Commissioners of 
confiscated domains six-and-twenty years before, \ 
with a little money he had saved, when quartered j 
for two years in the house of one rich widow in 
the Fauxbourgh St. Antoine, in Paris, and 
twelve months and a half with another, in the 
Rue de Province in Lyons; for*though now bent 
and weak, he was once tall, comely, and strong. 
He also received a pension from the State^for 
the wounds he had gotten itr its-service* 

At the time my tale begins, Jean was old, how¬ 
ever, and even ill. FTe bad caught a cold after 
dancing at the wedding of his eldest grandson. 
The apothecary of a neighbouring village in-pass- 
ingr, having heard that Jem was sick, called to 
sefe him, and brought from out his saddle-bags,.a- 
goodly store of gallipots and pill boxes, papers 
of brick dust, and other medicines; but Jean, 
who had never been so ill before, said he would 
have none of them, and told the man of glysters 
to go “nu (Liable.” Whether ha took his advice 
or not 1 cannot far a certainty slate; though I 
deem it improbable, that be did*seeing, that be 


left the house muttering “./Yon Dieu . ’’—not a 
very likely way of talking, when about making 
a call on the devil. 

Jean ate, or tried to eat, fat bacon ; and drink, 
or tried to driuk, romeofhis best wine—but all 
would not do. W hen honest Jean Provost, some 
time ploughboy, and cultivator at the farm of 
Clos Giraud, next grenadier in Biron’s chas¬ 
seurs, and lastly, proprietaire in the department 
of Brest,—was born, it was decreed that sixty- 
eight years should be the term of bis lease of life; 
and nature bad fulfilled the contract. Now the 
time of expiry had arrived, and Jean felt, and 
his children saw. that he was dying. The vete¬ 
ran had always been a good Catholic, and had 
not missed hearing mass, and keeping lent and 
fast days, as strictly as his love of bacon, when 
cured, after his own fashion, would let him,—at 
least for the last dozen years. But his old friend, 
the cirrate, who had visited, and married, and 
buried, and eaten with every family in the parish 
in turn, had died lately of a surfeit, from dispo¬ 
sing of the greater part of a young pig, the half 
of a turkey, and six“ ometettfs a ia Fermi ere” 

, at a merry-makiog, on-the marriage of theyoung 
| woman whom he called his niece, and the world 
1 called his daughter; and he had been succeeded 
by some zealous lenten-faced,souprnai<rre eating, 
but plotting and avafipieu«Jesuits, called in mo¬ 
dern parlance missionaries* who settled them¬ 
selves in an old monastery, and undertook the 
cut 1 © of all the souls in the parish. 

Joan had a niortalj dislike to these fellows, 
who were always preaching about the lost pro¬ 
perty of thochuicii,—the propriety of refunding 
it, and the b^ssodjiess of Utl>e paying. But how 
could the old fellow act, when he found himself 
dying? No Hher priest was to be had, and what 
good Calho)ip. would die sans absolution ? So he 
even sent for on it of those lean faced gentry, on 
purpose- t© receive his certificate ot discharge 
from the army of this world, that he might the 
more readily get admission into one of the stand¬ 
ing regiments of, heaven* A member of the 
scarecrow tribe soon arrived., for they knew Jean 

to be a,mao who?could pay, wiproceeded 
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out delay to his bed side. He was fast approach 
ing to the grave; but the friar would Dot let him 
get quietly into it, by easing bis soul, and by 
giving him extreme unction, till he confessed 
and did penance. . Did penance—why old Jean 
could not turn on his side,—yet he was obliged 
to own that he had flirted with the widows—had 
liked wine too well, and had eaten too much ba¬ 
con in his life-time,—even on Fridays. “Now,” 
thinks be, “ he’ll surely dismiss me—but, no; 
—Jean Provost was told he could not have abso¬ 
lution till he restored to the church the lands 
which had once been its property, but which he 
bad fairly bought and paid for! At this startling 
proposition, Provost, weak as he was, raised 
himself up and stared—as well he might. He 
then, by looks, declined to acquiesce in this 
modest demand. It was reiterated with threats. 
Jean recovered speech—cursed the old monk- 
made signs to his son to kick him down stairs— 
was eagerly obeyed—shook bands with his chil¬ 
dren—blessed their offspring—said an ave—and 
gave his spirit to its Giver. The priest, with an 
aching breech, hastened to communicate this bad 
success to his brethren, and they swore to be re¬ 
venged. This, they thought they would do, by 
sending word to Jean’s family, that they would 
not permit him Christian burial, “ even il he 
came to the churchyard—which be would never 
do;”—(true, dead men don’t walk far,) “for,” 
said they, “the Devil, and three of his servants, 
would carry him to bell the same night.” 

Jean’s friends were dreadfully (lightened at 
all this; but an old fellow-soldier of his, who 
happened to be a guest in the house at the time, 
smelt the rat beneath a cassock, and answered 
them that “ his old friend’s bones would lie in 
the churchyard, and devil a bit of the devil would 
touch them, till they got there.” “ How shall we 


secure them?” they inquired.—•“ Leave that to 
me, answered the old boy. “Give me a bottle of 
brandy—a slice of your bacon—leave your doors 
on the latch, atod i’ll dare all the devils that come 
to touch the coffin of Jean Provost, my old and 
worthy comrade!” Night arrived—Jean’s friends 
crept fearfully to bed—the old soldier had his 
brandy and bacon; and, having primed himself 
with a dose of both,and sharpened a massy hanger 
which bung at his side, he sat down by bis friend’s 
corpse and sang old songs, and smoked from old 
pipes, till twelve o’clock. A few minutes after 
that hour, strange noises were audible without; 
screams were echoed by bowls, and grants by 
groans; footsteps were heard on the ground 
floor of Provost’s cottage, and above all,a strong 
smell of sulphur; but recollecting it was used 
in manufacturing gunpowder, be took another 
petite verve of brandy, and was quite ready for 
the nocturnal visitors, who soon floundered into 
the dead man’s chamber, and began to unscrew 
his coffin. “ Wbat d'ye want with my old friend, 
you rogues?” cried Pierre; but he got no an¬ 
swer. They began to lift the body—* 1 Come, 
come,” said he,“ let him alone, will ye?” No 
reply.—“Then have at ye, you old humbugs!** 
bawled Pierre, and with one swing of his hanger 
be cut off the hand of the most forward devu of 
the party. 

it devils don’t feel pain, they at least cry when 
they appear to be hurt, for this one roared un¬ 
mercifully. Fie was. however, carried off; Jean 
Provost was replaced in bis coffin—next day was 
quietly buried m it—his friend Pierre Jaquemoot 
was well paid for his sentinelship; and it was re¬ 
marked for ever afterwards that the prior of the 
neighbouring Monastery held his missal during 
service in his left band, and kept his right, if he 
had one, under the sleeve of his caaock! 


THE RISING SON. 



What a beautiful specimen of pbysioal precocity < How charmingly be growi rat of ha b r aec h o r 
bow nacefolly abort hi* jacket! Hi. ma look* in wondering admiration at bar stapling: km pa 
thinks he is a nonpareil- Honest couple, why should they not enjoy then-opinion*? 
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THE COMB A 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
the following incident, related by the Duchess De 
A bran tea. 

The baptism of young Count de Bcnevcnto was the 
occasion of a series of splendid fetes, which were 
prolonged for several weeks in the city of Granada, 
and indeed throughout all La Vega. They were ter¬ 
minated by a Juego de Canas. The'chivalrous pas¬ 
time was introduced into Spain by the Moors, and is a 
sort of tournament in which the combatants are array¬ 
ed in the costume of Knighta-errant, and one of them 
is the challenger. 

The Marquess w$s to be the challenger. The 
combatants were to light with their visors up or down, 
as they thought fit The subject of contest was to be 
the following proposition:—“A beloved husband is 
happier than a beloved lover/’—which the Marquess 
declared his determination to maintain against any 
adversary who might think proper to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. 

The lists were prepared in the Palace of the Al¬ 
hambra, in the Court de lot Aljibes. Every thing was 
arranged as for a tournament in the lime of the Zegns 
and the Abencerages. 

The tower of Comares once more assumed the 
splendid aspect it presented in the days of the King 
Bobadil. The magnificent hall, once the scene of so 
many courtly entertainments, was fitted up in the 
Moorish style. *pie rich arabesque ornaments of the 
marble sculpture once more displayed their pristine 
freshness; and the whole was restored, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to its original condition. The marble slabs and 
sofas were covered with rich brocaded cushions; light 
curtains of silver gauze shaded the arched windows 
and doors, which are encircled by legends from the 
Alcoran, still in a perfect state of preservation ; the 
arabesques of gold and azure glittered amidst the 
blaze of thousands of perfumed tapers; in short every 
object on which the eye rested revived recollections 
of the festivals given by the Caliphs in the days of 
their glory. The atmosphere was embalmed with 
perfumes, whilst the strains of lutes and guitars, and 
the harmony of sweet voices, completed the enchant 
ment. 

The Marchioness was to present the prize to the 
victor. It consisted of a splendid sword ; the hilt was 
richly studded with diamonds, and above the pummel 
was set a beautifully painted miniature—it was a por¬ 
trait of the Marchioness Donna Clara. The dress she 
wore to grace the tournament was roost magnificent; 
and her beauty was resplendent The Marquess 
gazed on her, and his heart beat as ardently as though 
she herself had been the prize for which he was about 
to contend. 

The entertainment commenced about noon. An 
awning of purple cloth was extended above the lists, 
for the heat of the sun was insupportable. But, in 
spite of heat and fatigue, the Marquess was victorious. 
His strength and dexterity enabled him to subdue all 
who attempted to contend with him. After he had 
broken fifteen canas, he was repusing at the feet of Don¬ 
na Clara, and awaiting the arrival of a new adversary, 
when the sound of the trumpet announced tho ap 
proaeh of a party of Knights* whose visors were down, 
and who requested permission to remain incognito .— 
The Marquess directed the arbiters to reply, that if 
the Knights had been acquainted with the laws of 
the carous-al, they would have known that they were 
privileged to fight with their faces either covered or 
uncovered. 

This chivalrous formality being ended, the Knights 
presented themselves to dispute the prize with the 
Marquess. They were seven in number, and their 
costumes,, as well as those of their squires, bore the 


T OF CANES. 

most studied and accurate resemblance to the drenea 
of the age to which the sport w T as supposed to refer.— 
The two first were overcome almost as soon as they 
commenced the conflict. The third was remarkable 
for his graceful figure and deportment. On entering 
the circle he first made his obeisance to the Marchi¬ 
oness, then, having bowed to the Marquess, he advan¬ 
ced to Donna Clara as far as the flight of steps at the 
top of which she was seated. The Knight ascended 
a few steps, and then, as if checked by a thought 
which suddenly crossed his mind, he stopped short, 
bowed profoundly, and turning to the Marquees, at¬ 
tacked him with a degree of fury which surprised all 
present. Don Fernando, already fatigued by repeated 
exertions, with difficulty resisted the vigorous attack. 
He was himself astonished at the determined fury of 
his assailant, and felt convinced that he would have 
eagerly thirsted for his life had they been fighting 
with any other arms than those of mere courtesy; the 
unknown Knight dexterously availing himself of the 
advantage he derived from the previous fatigue of the 
Marquess, and the unexpected nature of the attack, 
was speedily victorious. Don Fernando was stunned 
by the fall; the conqueror looked at him with an air 
of satisfaction which might be easily discerned by the 
movement of his head. Without even offering him 
his hand to assist him lo rise, he proudly advanced to 
the Marchioness, rapidly ascended the flight of step*, 
and threw himself at her feet. He was now, in his 
tum, subdued by an emotion so powerful that he in¬ 
clined his head on the hands of the Marchioness as 
she tied round his waist the scarf to which was at¬ 
tached the superb sword, the prize of the com¬ 
bat. By a rapid movement the stranger raised his 
visor, and Donna Ctara recognized Don Luis.— 
Don Luis, the cousin nf the Marquess, and the friend 
in whom he reposed the most en.ire confidence. 

The lady uttered a shriek of mingled surprise and 
alarm. 

u Silence," whispered the Knight “ I came re¬ 
solved to prove myself worthy. Look at the chal¬ 
lenge"-added he, pointing to a banner on which 

were inscribed the words:— A beloved husband is hap¬ 
pier than the most beloved of lovers, ■ 

He immediately lowered his visor, kissed Donna 
Clara’s hand, and hurriedly descending the steps, re¬ 
joined his companions.. The party instantly mounted 
their horses and galloped from the* Moorish fo rtr e ss, 
leaving all who had witnesied the scene bewildered 
with amazement 

The Marquess gloomily approached his wife and 
said in a tone expressive of great displeasure— 

“Clara, what did that man say to you ?" 

The Marchioness turned pale and made no reply. 

“ What did that man say te you ?’* repeated die 
Marquess in a voice faltering with rage. 

“ He did not speak to me," at length said the Mar¬ 
chioness, tremblingly. 

“ Tis false! Nay, attempt not to deny it There 
was some understanding between you. But both you 
and he shall account for the insult offered to me.— 
Oh! Don Luis ! Oh, my friend ! How do 1 deplore 
your absence ot this moment." 

Donna Clara was overwhelmed with terror. She 
trembled for the next interview that might ensue be¬ 
tween the two cousins. Don Luis w'as still under the 
influence of his fatal passion. Clara had felt her 
hands burn under the pressure of his lips. Every 
tone of his voice expressed that ardent love which 
could neither be concealed nor overcome. The 
unhappy lady trembled as she consulted her own 
heart; for she beheld in perspective a terrible fu¬ 
ture. 

The remainder passed off* languidly.— 
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Th© mysterious appearance of the unknown Knight 
had overclouded the general joy. Don Fernando 
was thoughtful,and the Marchioness dreaded the arrival 
of the moment when she should be alone with him. 

* Clara felt that there was a fa\al mystery from which 
she dared not raise the veil. She experienced all the 
agonizing feelings natural to a heart hitherto pure and 
candid, but now trembling before a gulf of crime 
and misery. 


AN ODD QUESTION. 

A young Jonathan took it into his head one 
day to get a wife/ He accordingly looked about 
him and very soon made such selections as suit¬ 
ed him, and was not long in striking a bargain 
and settling the preliminaries. He then applied 
to a clergyman to perform the ceremony. “But 
are you prepared for such an important change 
in life ?” said the reverend gentleman. > “ 1 guess 
I be,” said Jonathan, “ for I have got my land 
just paid for, and I own a yoke of steers and a 
cow.* “Very well,” said the holy man, with a 
long breath and a sober face, - all these worldly 
things may be proper in its place, to be sure; 
but have you ever thought ot salvation ?” This 
was a poser. “Sail Vation,” says Jonathan, 
“who in thunder is she ! ” 


A GOOD HAND. 

In the endless variety of OCT writing to be met 
with in this scribbling, scrawling world, there 
seems to be some differeuce ot opinion, or of 
taste what constitutes a good 30*. When a fair 
lady sends a fair note, and requests your com¬ 
pany to tea on a given evening, tins is doubtless 
*fair K7. When a mau write*, you that unless 
you pay that note he holds against you in twenty- 
four hours, he will send you to jail, that may be 
called a plain OCT. W heu a gentleman sends you 
an exceeding polite note, and demands the sa¬ 
tisfaction of blowing out your brains, that is de¬ 
nominated an honourable OCT. When a lady 
writes a billetdoux, with a quill plucked from the 
wing of Cupid, and with such line and delicate 
strokes as to be invisible except to the eyes of 
love, that is without doubt a lovely OCT. The 
Lord’s Piayer written in the compass of a half 
dime, is a very Jin© OCT. A 0@“which is frequent¬ 
ly placed at the bottom of a note “ for value re¬ 
ceived,” however coarse and vile it may appear, 
is a very promoting OCT. A DCT which after writ¬ 
ing a long, lean, soporific article, requests an 
editor to favour the public with the sublime 
squeezing of an empty noddle, is to say the least 
a very impudent OCT. The gentleman, again, 
who writes to this same humble servant ol the 
public, on matters of any kind relating to a news¬ 
paper, and makes a point of forgetting the post- 
e, by the unanimous opinion of the whole corps 
itonal, writes a most rate illy K7. 

Then besides these, where is the close OCT and 
the sprawling OCT, round OCT and the sharp OCT, 
theeasy OCT and the cramped OCT, the heavy OCT 
and the light OCT, the running OCT and the halting 
Otar, the copy OCT and the OCT that no man can 
copy; the business OCT and the OCT that has no bu¬ 
siness; the counting house OCT, the clear calcula¬ 
ting OCT, and twenty other OCT s, nil of which may 
be good, bad, or indifferent, as it happens. But 
when we receive a letter post paid, and written 
thus (though it be in quail tracks and not hooks) 
—“ Enclosed are $5, for which y< u ui l be good 
enough to forward your paper to Pt.TEH-PAV- 
tbe-cash-dowm, &c.” this we qousider to be 
positively a good OCT. 


ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN. 

Leitch Ritchie, the novelist, has contributed “Some 
account of the Barbarians of the North'’ to the Lon¬ 
don New Monthly, comprising the results of his obser¬ 
vations during a recent journey to, and residence in 
Moscow. We find among his notes the following 
Aboriginal anecdote, related to the writer by our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Hon. William Wilkins, 
which possesses an interest quite dramatic: 

“The son of a Delaware chief was brought up from 
infancy as the playmate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. 
No difference whatever was made between the two 
boys; their dress, their meals, their beds, their educa¬ 
tion—all were alike; and the lads themselves regard¬ 
ed one another as brothers. When young Wilkins 
arrived at the years when it was necessary for him to 
go to college, his companion was in every respect— 
in appearance, in language, in feeling, an Anglo- 
American boy; and the two friends parted in the 
hope of meeting again, unchanged, exoept in the ad¬ 
dition of four years to their age, and a corresponding 
number of inches to their stature. 

“In four years, young Wilkins returned to the paren¬ 
tal home; and while crossing the threshold of the 
house, his tumultuous thoughts were perhaps fully as 
much occupied by the friend into whose arms he was 
about to rush, as by any member of his father’s fa¬ 
mily. He caught the eye, however, of a naked Indian, 
sitting on the bench before the door, and paused as he 
was about to enter. The object, though picturesque*, 
was common, and he turned his head, without know¬ 
ing why, to look at the face of the savage. The red 
youth then smiled; and his question ‘Do you not know 
me V explained all. 

“After his friend went to college, and when he was 
thus thrown back, as it were, upon his own mind, 
thfc Delaware boy, as he said himself, was beset by 
strange, wild thoughts, which he could neither under¬ 
stand nor describe. He felt an unconquerable longing 
for the liberty of the woods—a thirsting after the air 
of the desert; and, after struggling long and .fiercely 
against a propensity which his habits of civilization 
persuaded him to be evil, and for the existence of 
which he could not in any manner account, he at 
length tore off his European dress, and fled into the 
Wilderness. I /annot call to mind the name of this 
Indian; but he Became a distinguished chief in the 
wars with the English, and was celebrated, not only 
for bravery, but for cunning. He was at length sus¬ 
pected of playing false on both sides; and Mr. Wil¬ 
kins on riding through a wood, saw accidently the body 
of his early friend lying dead, and horribly mangled, 
at the foot of a tree. The Delaware had been mur¬ 
dered by his own countrymen." 


INDEPENDENCE. 

Hail to the land emblazoned in story, 

Where the star-spangled banner of liberty waves! 

Hail to the day, our pride and our glory, 

That never shall dawn on a nation of slaves! 

Raise the loud pa*an of proud exultation, 

Freemen rejoice, ’iis the birth of the nation. 

The day when she rose from dark degradation, 

Hail thee, Columbia ! the land of the free! 

Our wide spreading realm in a desert was founded. 

Her peace-loving sons came afar o’er the waves. 

And though by strange perils and dangers surrounded, 
They spurn’d the oppressor and scorn’d to be slaves. 
They came from a land where oppression was reigning, 
And even free thought was bigotry chaining; 

Tile fetters of tyranny nobly disdaining, 

They sought ihee, Columbia, the land of the free. 

The deeds, since achiev’d, have swell’d the proud story. 
How bravely they drove the invader away; 

How Washington reap’d the ripe harvest ol glory, 

And wreath’d the bright chaplet, that ne’er can decay. 
How Jefferson’s genius devised the firm charter, 

How they swore, nor their rights, nor freedom to barter, 
Which the toil of the hero, the blood of the martyr, 
Procured for Columbia, the land of the tree. 
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THE HEADLE'SS HORSEMAN. 



“God speed you, and a safe Journey to you, 
Cb&Rley, ejaculated the master of the little she¬ 
been house at Ballybooley, after his old friend 
and good customer ? Charley Culnane, who at 
length bad turned bis face homewards, wilh the 
prospect of as dreary a ride, and as dark a night 
as ever fell upon the Blackwater, along whose 
banks he was about to journey. 

Charley Culnane knew the country well, and 
moreover was as bold and as daring a rider as 
any Mallow boy that ever rattled a four year old 
upon Drumrue race course. He had gone to 
Fermoy in the morning, as well for the purpose 
of purchasing some ingredients required for the 
' Christmas dinner by his wife, as to gratify his 
own vanity by haying new reins fitted to his snaf¬ 
fle, in which he intended showing off the old 
mare at the approaching St. Stephen’s day 
hunt. 

Charley did not get out of Fermoy until late 
—for although be was not one of your “ nasty 
particular sort of fellows,” in any thing relative 
to the common occurrences of life, yet m sill the 
appointments connected with hunting, riding, 
leaping, in short, whatever was connected with 
the old mare, Charley, the saddler said, “ was the 
devil to please.” An illustration of this fasti¬ 
diousness was afforded by his going such a dis¬ 
tance for a snaffle bridle. Mallow was full 
twelve miles nearer Charley’s farm (which lay 
just three-quarters of a mile below Carrick) than 
Fermoy, but Charley had quarrelled with all 
the Mallow saddlers, and no one would content 
him in all particulars but honest Mich Tworney, 
of Fermoy, who used to assert—and who will 
doubt it?—that he could stitch a saddle better 
than the lord lieutenant, although they made him 
all as one as king over Ireland. 

This delay in the arrangement of the snaffle 
bridle did not allow Charley Culnane to pay so 
long a visit as he had at first intended to his old 
friend and gossip, Con Buckley, of the Harp of 
Erin. Con, however, knew the value of time, 
and insisted upon Charley making good use of 
what he had to spare. 

“ I won’t bother you waiting for water, Char¬ 
ley, because 1 think you’ll have enough of that 
same before you get home; so drink off your li¬ 
quor. man, it’s as good parliament as ever a 
gentleman tasted, ay, and holy church, too, for it 


will carry X water*, and carry the bead after 
that, may be.” 

Charley, it must be confessed, nothing loth, 
j drank success to Con, and success to the jolly 
“ Harp of Erin,” with its bead of beauty and its 
strings of the hair of gold, and to their better ac¬ 
quaintance, and so on, from toe bottom of his 
soul, until the bottom of the bottle reminded him 
that Carrick was at the bottom of the hili on the 
other side of Castletown Roche, and that he had 
got no farther on his journey than his gossip’s at 
Ballybooley, close to the big gate of Connamore. 
Catching hold of his oil skin hat, therefore, whilst 
Con Buckley went to the cupboard for another 
bottle of the “ real stuff,” he regularly, as he 
i termed it, bolted from his friend's hospitality, 
darted to the stable, tightened bis girths, put 
the old mare in a canter towards home. 

Charley cantered gaily, regardless of the rain, 
which, as his friend Con had anticipated, fell in 
torrents. The gopd old woman’s currants a»wi 
raisins were carefully packed between the fold* 
of his yeomanry cloak, which Charley, who was 
proud of showing to the Royal Mallow Light 
Horse Volunteen, always strapped before him, 
and took care never to destroy the military ef¬ 
fect by putting it on. 

Notwithstanding that the visit to the “ jolly 
Harp of Erin” bad a little increased the natural 
complacency of his mind, the drenching of (he 
new snaffle reins began to disturb him, and then 
followed a train of more anxious thoughts than 
even were occasioned by the dreaded defeat of 
the pride of his long anticipated turn out on St 
Stephen’s day. In an hour of good fellowship, 
when his heart was warm, and his head not over 
cool, Charley had backed the old mare against 
Mr. Jepson’s bay filly, Desdemona, for a neat 
hundred, and he now felt sere misgivings as to 
the prudence of the match. 

He now arrived at the bottom of Kilcummer 
Hill, and his eye fell on the old walls that be¬ 
longed, in former times, to the Knight Templars 
—but the silent gloom of the ruin was broken 
only by the heavy rain which splashed and pat¬ 
tered on the gravestones. He then lookea up 
at the sky, to see if there was, in the clouds, any 
hopes for mercy on his'new snaffle reins; and on 
sooner were his eyes lowered than his attention 
was arrested by an object so extraordinary as 
Digitized by V -OC 2 
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almost to lead him to doubt the evidence of his The crop-eared head of the gigantic horse 
senses. The head apparently of a white horse, moved steadily forward, always keeping from six 
with short cropped ears, large open nostrils and to eight yards in advance. The horseman, un- 
immense eyes, seemed rapidly to follow him.— aided by whip or spur, and disdaining the use of 
No connexion with body, legs, or rider, could stirrups, which dangled uselessly from the saddle, 
possibly be traced. The head advanced. Char- followed at a trot by Charley’s side, his hideous 
ley’s old mare, too, was moved by this unnatural head now lost behind the lappet of his coat, now 
sight, and, snorting violently, increased her trot starting forth in all its horror as the motion of 
HP the bill. the horse caused his arm to move to and fro.— 

The head moved forward, and passed on.— The ground shook under tlie weightof its super- 
Charley, pursuing it with astonished gaze, and natural burthen, and the water in the pools was 
wondering by what means, and for what purpose, agitated into waves as he trotted by them, 
this detached head thin proceeded through the On they went—beads with bodies and bodies 
air, did not perceive the corresponding body un- without heads. The deadly silence of night was 
til he was suddenly startled by finding it close by broken only by the fearful clattering of hoofs, 
his side. Charley turned to examine what was and the distant sound of thunder, which rumbled 
thus so sociably jogging on with him, when a above the mystic hill of Cecaune a Mona Finnea. 
most unexampled apparition presented itself to Charley, who was naturally a merry hearted, 
his view. A figure whoso height he computed and a talkative fellow, had hitherto felt tongue- 
to be at least eight feet, was seated on the body tied by apprehension, but finding his companion 
and legs of a white horse, full eighteen liandsand showed no evil disposition towards him, and hav- 
a half high. In this measurement Charley could ing become somewhat more reconciled to the 
not be mistaken, for his own mare was exactly Patagonian dimensions of the horseman and his 
fifteen hands high, and the body that thus jogged headless steed, plucked up all his courage, and 
alongside he could at once determine was at least thus addressed the stranger: 
three hands and a half higher. 44 Why, then, your honour rides mighty well 

After the first feeling of astonishment was without stirrups.” 
over, be exclaimed “ I’m sold now for ever!”— 44 Humph,” growled the head from under the 

but still he directed his attention to this extraor- horseman’s right arm. 

dinary body, and having examined it with the 44 This is not an over civil answer,” thought 
eye of a connoisseur, he proceeded to reconnoitre Charley; “ but no matter, he was taught in one 
the figure so unusually mounted, who had hitherto of them riding houses, ma> be, and thinks no- 
remained perfectly mute. Wishing to see if his thing at all about bumping his leather breeches 
companion’s silence proceeded from bad temper, at the rate of ten miles an hour I’ll try him on 
want of conversational powers, or from a distaste the other tack. Ahem !” said Charley, clearing 
to water, and the fear that the opening his mouth his throat, and feeling at the same time rather 
might subject him to having it filled with rain, daunted at this second attempt to establish a con- 
he endeavoured to catch a sight of bis compa- versation. “Ahem! that’s a mighty neat coat of 
nion’s face, in order to form an opinion on that your honour’s, although ’tis a little too Jong in 
point But his vision failed in carrying him fur- the waist for the present cut.” 
tberlhan the top of the collar of the figure’s coat, “ Humph, 1 growled again the head, 

which was a scarlet single breasted hunting frock 1'his second humph was a terrible thump in 

—having a waist of a very old fashioned cut the face to poor Charley, who was fairly botner- 
reaching to the saddle, with two huge shining ed to know what subject he could start that 

buttons at about a yard distance behind. would prove more agreeable. 

“ I ought to seo farther than this, too,” thought 44 'Tis a sensible head,” thought he, ** although 
Charley, “ although he is mounted on his high an ugly one, for ’tis plain enough the man does 
horse, like my cousin Darby, who was made ba- not like flattery.” 

rooy constable last week, unless it is Con’s A third attempt, however, Charley was deter- 
whiskey that has blinded me entirely.” mined to make, and having failed in his obser- 

However, see farther be could not, and after vations as to the riding and coat of his fellow tra- 
straining his eyes for a considerable time to no veller, thought he would just drop a trifling allu- 
purpose, he exclaimed, with pure vexation:— sion to the wonderful headless horse that was 
“ By the big bridge of Mallow, it’s no head at jogffing on so sociably by the side of his old mare 
all he has.” —and as Charley was considered about Carrick 

“ Look again, Charley Culmane,” said a to be very knowing in horses, besides being a , 
hoarse voice, that seemed to proceed from under full private in the Royal Mallow Light Horse 

the right arm of the figure. Volunteers, which were every one of them 

Charley did look again, and now in the proper mounted like real Hessians, he felt rather san- 
place—for he clearly saw, under the aforesaid guine as to the result of his third attempt, 
right arm, that head from which the voice had 4 ‘ To be sure that’s a brave horse your honour 
proceeded, and such a head no mortal ever saw rides,” recommenced the persevering Charley, 
before. It looked like a large cream cheese “You may say that, with your own ugly 
bung round with black pudding; no speck of co- mouth,” growled the head, 
lor eoliveoed the ashy paleness of the depressed Charley, though not much flattered by the 
features; the skin lay stretched over the un- compliment, nevertheless chuckled at his suc- 
earthly surface, almost like thejparchment head cess in obtaining an answer, and thus continued: 
of a drum. Two fiery eyes or prodigious cir- 14 May be your honour wouldn’t be after riding 
cumference, with a strange and irregular motion, him across the country ?” 
flashed like meteors upon Charley, and a mouth “Will you try me, Charley?” said the head, 
that reached from either extremity of two ears, with an inexpressible look of ghastly delight 
which peeped forth from undef a profusion of “ Faith, aod that’s what I’ll do, responded 
matted locks of lustreless blackness. This h^ad Charley, “only I'm afraid, the night being so 
which the figure had evidently hitherto conceal- dark, of laming the old mare, ana l’ve every 
ed from Charley’s eyes, now burst upon his view halfpenny of an hundred pounds on her heels.” 
in all its hideousness. Charley, although a lad This was true enough. Charley’s courage 
of pvoverbial courage in the county of Cork, yet was nothing dashed at the headless horseman’s 
ht could not but feel bis nerves a little shaken by proposition; and there never was a steeple chase v 
this unexpected visit from the headless horseman, riding or leaping, in the country, that Charley 
whom he considered this figure doubtless must be. Culnane was not at it, and foremost in it 
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EVERlf BOOT’S ALBUM,. 


“Will you take ray word,” sad {he man who 
carried his bead so snugly under his right arm, 
“ for the safety of your mare ? ’ 

“ Done,’’ said Charley, and away they started, 
belter skelter, over every ditch, and wall, pop, 
pop; the old mare never went in such style, even 
in broad daylight, and Charley had just the start 
of his companion, when the hoarse voice cried 
out: “ Charley Culnane, Charley, man, stop for 
your life, stop 

Charley pulled hard. u Ay,” said he, “you 
may be at me by the bead, because it always 
goes before you; but if the bet was neck and 
neck, and that's the go betw een the old mare and 
Desdemona, I’d win it hollow !” 

It appeared as if the strarger was well aware 
of what was passing in ( haiiey s mind, for he 
suddenly broke out quite loquacious. 

“ Charley Culnane,” 6ays lie, “ you have a stout 
soul in you, and are every inch of you a good ri¬ 
der. I’ve tried you, and I ought to know; and 
that’s the sort of man for rny money. A hundred 
years it is since my horse and 1 broke our necks 
at the bottom of Kilcummer Hill, and ever 9ince 
’I’ve been trying to get a man that dared to ride 
with me, and uever found one before. Keep, as 
you have always done, at ihe tail of the hounds, 
never balk a ditch, nor turn away from a stone 
wall, and the headless horseman will never de¬ 
sert yon nor the old mare.” 


Charley, in amazement, looked to w nn d o hit 
right arm, for the purpose of seeing in his face 
whether or not be was in earnest; hot, faeMd l 
the head was snugly lodged in the huge pocket of 
the horseman’s scarlet hunting cloak. The 
| horse’s head had ascended perpendicularly shove 
them, and his extraordinary companion rising 
quickly after his av&nt courier vanished from 
the astonished gaze of Charley Culnane. 

Charley, as may be supposed, was lost in won¬ 
der, delight, and perplexity; the pelting rain, 
the wife’s pudding, the new snaffle, even the 
match against Squire Jephson, all.were forgot¬ 
ten ; nothing could he think of, nothing could be 
talk of, but the headless horseman. He told it 
directly that lie got home to Judy, he told it the 
following morning to all the neighbours, and be 
told it to the Hunt on St. Stephen’s Day; but 
w hat provoked him, after all the pains he took 
in describing the bead, the bone, and the man, 
was, that one and all attributed the creation of 
tbo headless horsemen to his friend Con Buck- 
ley's “ X water parliament.” This, however, 
should be told—that Charley’s old mare beat Mr. 

Joption's bay filly Desdemona by Diamood,and 
Charley pocketed his cool hundred; and if he 
didn’t win by means of tbe headless horseman, I 
am sure 1 don’t know any other reason for his 
doing so. 


BILLY BOOTS. 



- Now, look at them boots .'—Whew .'—Why, if it vasn’t for the shape of ’em, I wouldn’t behove tbef vm 
boon at all If they nt properly ploughed, frou might grow potatoes off ef’em. Bow can 1 ever hope to ie 
ffem float kasjnem, and improve my lamin, if I have to uee a levy's worth of Uackin to do a tip's worth sf 
dMMnr Muddy boots it die wont sort of competition m the polishing nude—a levy’s worth of Mackin to 
do o ipo worth of deanhr, to ray nothing of elbow grease, rent, arid brashes f l*ve a gmt mind* to knock sd* 
•adlot the geatfomon clean their booteao the dogs does their 1 *—tick tebright** 
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